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HOW TO IMPROVE AND EXTEND OUR 
NATIONAL PENSION SCHEME 


WE have recognised a national obligation to assist the workers 
whose wage-earning powers have ceased. Extreme old age is the 
only case that has been dealt with, but there are others which 
present as strong a claim to assistance of an honourable character 
and entirely dissociated from Poor Law relief. In any plan for the 
adequate development of our present system the figures of the cost 
are at first sight appalling. The pensions now granted involve a 
charge of over thirteen millions per annum.’ If we deal in like 
manner with the old age which comes between sixty and seventy, 
either by reducing the age limit or by introducing an invalidity 
claim, this charge is immediately raised to about thirty-five 
millions. Then there is the claim of those who, through accident 

2 The last Budget estimates give as the gross charge a total of 13,366,000?.—viz. 
9,200,0007. (the present cost) plus 2,500,000/. (the Exchequer burden in respect 
of the inclusion of paupers) and 1,666,0002. (the share of the latter cost to be 


temporarily borne by the Guardians of the Poor in return for relief given to their 
rates). 
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or infirmity, are incapable of work before they attain old age, and 
that of the widows and of the children who are orphaned by the 
premature death of a wage-earner. And we cannot neglect that 
matter of great moment to the workers—reasonable graduation to 
meet varying conditions of life: the skilled worker who has to 
spend his old age in a town needs more than the farm labourer, 
and the only graduation which can be considered is an upward 
graduation. 

Before passing from the question of cost there is a fact of great 
importance to be noted in regard to the present commitment— 
it is a grant to those who were born between 1820 and 1840. But 
the number of births per annum in the United Kingdom has been 
at least doubled since that period, and the bulk of the increase 
was prior to 1874 ; since then the number has been nearly constant, 
with a little rise in the last decade. The charge must therefore 
reach double its present amount when the children of the seventies 
and eighties come to claim their pensions. These birth records 
also show that the number of active members of the community 
will at that date have increased comparatively little. We are 
therefore faced with the fact that, even with the help of contribu- 
tion equal to that imposed in Germany, it will be impossible by 
following similar lines to make the same modest provision for the 
equally important claims which come before seventy, without 
casting upon the resources of the nation a burden at least three 
times as heavy as the present cost of poor relief. 


Now it is no part of the purpose of this article to suggest that 
we cannot afford to admit these claims; on the contrary, it is 
intended to show that we can well afford to do so, and to deal 
liberally with them all, if the principles of best financial advantage 
are followed. 

A definite scheme fully elaborated and based upon actuarial 
calculation is propounded. Its design is to attain the greatest 
benefit that can be offered to the workers when the commitment 
of the near future, viz. seventeen to eighteen millions, is taken as 
the limit of budgetary possibility, and contribution less than that 
of the German or French scheme is introduced. 

This scheme has been worked out after an intimate comparison 
of the pension systems existing in this and other countries and 
careful inquiries as to the actual working and results of each. It 
takes account of the labours of numerous Commissions, of the 
suggestions put forward in many treatises and schemes, and of the 
information collected in parliamentary papers here and abroad. 

Briefly summarised, its provisions are as follows : 

(a) To those who are now between twenty and sixty years of 
age it gives the option of joining the new scheme or retaining their 
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expectant rights under the old; thus it leaves to the present 
generation that which has been given. But, as the new fund 
cannot afford to offer its full privileges to those who join it late in 
life, the scale is graduated downwards in actuarial proportion as 
the age of entry advances. A special feature of this graduation 
is the reduction of the age of claim by one-year for each five years 
of contribution, To all workers who have not passed the prime of 
life it offers greatly increased assistance. The cost of discharging 
the free grant to the old is included in the financial estimates of 
the scheme. For ten years it will remain unaffected ; it will then 
diminish until in sixty or seventy years it becomes a negligible 
quantity. 

(b) For all future workers, and for those who are not now over 
twenty, contribution to the fund is obligatory up to a certain limit, 
viz. for the employed persons who earn 3l. per week or less. For 
independent and intermittent workers, and for those who earn 
more than 3l. per week, membership is optional. 

(c) The contribution is at the rate of fourpence in the pound of 
earnings, starting at the age of fifteen ; if retirement is later than 
sixty-five, contribution ceases at that age. This is the gross con- 
tribution. With its apportionment between employer and employed 
the scheme is not concerned, save to suggest that the sharing (if 
any) should be graduated to the fuller relief of the workers in the 
range of sweated labour—e.g. one-quarter might be paid by the 
employer when the wage is under ll. 10s. but over 1l., one-half 
when it is under 1/. but over 10s., and three-quarters when it is 
under 10s. 

(d) The scheme permanently limits the Exchequer liability to 
the amount which the old-age pensions will cost ten or fifteen 
years hence. It can be shown that, however great or small the 
election to remain under the 1908 Act may be, the increasing 
proportion of the present commitment which will be freed for the 
purposes of the new fund is equivalent to a supplement of 75 per 
cent. to the members’ contributions (cf. pages 973 and 974), and 
that it would amount eventually to ten millions per annum.’ 

(e) All surplus income is to accumulate at interest for the 
benefit of those who have paid or earned it, or, more correctly, 
for the benefit of those who survive to make a claim upon the 
fund and of the dependents of those who die. (The fundamental 
principle of the fund is ‘capitalisation,’ not ‘repartition’ or 


? This places a high estimate upon the wage-roll of the obligatory members— 
viz. 800 millions per annum, or 16 million persons earning on the average 50/. a year. 
It allows for the inclusion of a much greater proportion of the population than the 
German scheme, and gives a 40 per cent. higher average to the wage. A 75 per cent. 
subsidy increases the scale of benefits by over 80 per cent. because the demand upon 
it is reduced when the earnings are over 2/. per week. 
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‘assessment’; and the capitalisation is @ capital aliéné, not 
4 capital réservé.) 

(f) Pensions which vary directly with the contributions made, 
and therefore with the earnings during active life, are claimable 
on retirement from work at sixty or any later age. The minimum 
retiring pension is twenty times the average contribution, or one- 
third of the average earnings. There is a 10 per cent. increase in 
the pension for each year that the claim is deferred after sixty. 
This raises the contribution multiple by two each year. Thus the 
pension claimable at sixty-five is thirty times the contribution, or 
half the earnings ; and at seventy it is forty times the contribution, 
or two-thirds of the earnings. The maximum pension is ll. per 
week: this can be attained by any employed or intermittent 
worker who maintains an average contribution of 8d. per week 
up to the age of sixty-five. 

(g) Permanent pensions of adequate amount are claimable by 
those who become permanently incapable of further work at any 
time after the age of twenty. 

(h) For married women there are special survivorship pensions, 
one-half of the husband’s contribution during married life being 
taken into the calculation in addition to the woman’s own con- 
tribution. : 

(i) Support is provided for the widow and orphans of a wage- 
earner until the latter reach the age of sixteen years. 

(j) Emigrants, and those who reach the wage limit of 31. and 
wish to set up in business for themselves, are allowed to reclaim 
the contributions made by them or their employers. 

(k) Persons under thirty years of age are allowed to make 
voluntary additions to their contributions up to the limit of 11. per 
annum, and such additions are taken into full account in cal- 
culating the benefits. 

Two features of primary importance in this scheme are : 

(1) Firstly, the scheme begins by converting a non-contributory 
into a contributory system by process of voluntary election in 
favour of a better offer. Contribution upon the proposed scale of 
4d. in the £, which is lower than that of any known contributory 
scheme, is sufficient to double the income of the pension fund. 
But the fundamental principle, that in any true pension scheme 
the wage-earner must bear at least a share of the cost, is founded 
upon considerations of much greater weight than the purely finan- 
cial. If it be neglected, the grant will defeat its own primary 
object of loosing the toils of pauperism. 

To describe the existing enactment as an admission that the 
claim to pension does not carry with it an obligation upon each to 
do what he can fairly be called upon to do towards providing for 
the cost is an unjust criticism. The grant of 1908 is not a simple 
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5s. per week. Its design is to bring as many as possible up to a 
standard income of 13s. per week, of which the worker is to provide 
from 60 per cent. to 90 per cent., if he can. To the provision 
which the others can make for their declining years it simply adds 
5s. Its first care was of necessity for those already old : that has 
been the initial step in every national scheme. Obviously com- 
pulsory contribution was out of the question in this part of the 
task, and in adopting the alternative of voluntary contribution by 
each according to his means the Act of 1908 has recognised the 
obligation to contribute as far as it was possible to do so in the 
initial stage. That this system of voluntary contribution is only 
justifiable as a temporary expedient, and that its survival would 
destroy the incentives to self-help, are facts which now demand 
the most earnest and prompt consideration. At the outset this 
system was essential, equitable, and right ; but its survival would 
be fatal to the primary object of the Act itself, for it would 
insidiously sap that national pride which has kept millions of men 
and women from the Poor Rate. It is only necessary to read the 
official reports just issued to convince any mind that this pauperis- 
ing influence is already at work; they show how thousands are 
learning to remove the income disqualification by relinquishing or 
reducing their interest in farms, shops, or other property, and how 
applications are being repeatedly renewed by those who have 
adjusted their conditions so as to be able to claim fuller benefit 
from the grant. 

Of the ten schemes enacted by European Governments the 
Danish law of April 1891 is the only other illustration of a non- 
contributory system. This Danish scheme is indeed an object 
lesson for us as to the results of a free State dole, which has been 
allowed to continue until its evil effects are felt, instead of being 
treated as the French have treated theirs, i.e. as a necessary initial 
step, which has quickly to be followed up and superseded by a 
proper pension scheme. It involves local inquiries into means, 
requirements, and deserts which are a perpetual source of 
grumbling and dissatisfaction ; the chief concern of those approach- 
ing sixty is to arrange their conditions so as to reap it to the full 
extent ; the cost mounts each year as this pauperising influence 
extends ; the original estimate has been quadrupled, and the cost 
of poor relief has not gone down. The grant has acquired more 
and more the attributes of poor relief, in spite of the efforts to 
introduce marks of distinction. 

That contribution must accompany any extension of the 
present grant is a principle which both political parties accept. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us that each of the new 
Government schemes includes it. But it is not sufficient to raise 
the additional benefits which are promised to the level of earned 
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and honourable privileges while the retiring pensions are left sub- 
ject to all the evil influences of a non-contributory system. The 
whole must be welded together upon a subsidised but contributory 
basis ; the pensions, like the other benefits, must be free from the 
taint of pauperism, and this cannot be until they come of right 
and in addition to any other provision which the workers may have 
made by their own efforts, and until inquisition into means and 
past history has been swept away. It is only by a system of con- 
tribution that we can attain the graduation which is needed, 
without recourse to any form of inquisition. It automatically 
graduates the allowance in proportion to the wage, and that is the 
only true index to those varying conditions of life which make 
graduation a matter of such vital importance. 

Only those who do not know the wage-earning classes assume 
that they are unwilling to contribute. Such an assumption is an 
injustice to the working man, who has always shown that he is not 
only willing but eager to contribute to funds which promise help 
in time of need, provided there is good guarantee of honest and 
wise administration. The millions who contribute to friendly 
societies, slate clubs, and other organisations have no hope of their 
fund being augmented by any subsidy; and in some cases the 
security falls far short of that which the State can give. The 
staffs of large employers vote unanimously for compulsory levies 
of more than 4d. in the £ in order to obtain claim to adequate 
retiring pensions, and this even after the grant of 1908. The 
worker’s chief objection—to his honour, be it said—is not to con- 
tribution, but to a discriminating dole and to a system which 
requires inquisition by officials into his means, his needs, his 
deserts, or his past history. 

Arguments of much weight have been advanced against com- 
pulsory contribution and in favour of a voluntary system, but the 
passing of the 1908 Act has robbed them of all their force ; and, as 
Canon Blackley wrote in that historic article in this Review more 
than thirty years ago,* the outcry against compulsion is as the 
beating of a big drum, which may drown a speaker’s voice, but 
can never affect the truth : ‘ A tremendous compulsion exists now 
in this matter, but it is exercised on the wrong persons, to the 
injury of the provident and to the moral ruin of the wasteful.’ 
We must not forget that every active member of the community 
is interested in this question as a taxpayer. 

The difficulties of collecting contributions are by no means a 
bar to the introduction of a real pension scheme.. The experience 
of twenty years has shown how, by careful forethought, the 
complications which have arisen elsewhere can be avoided. 


32 ‘National Insurance,’ by the Rev. W. L. Blackley, Nineteenth Century, 
November 1878. 
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The scheme which is now propounded would not entail a tithe of 
the regulations and instructions which the German scheme 
requires. 

(2) Secondly, it must not be supposed that contribution alone 
can compass the enormous increase in benefits which the proposed 
scheme offers. This increase is due in much larger degree to the 
introduction of that economic principle which governs all 
insurance business, all sound commercial pension funds, and 
several of the national schemes enacted by other Governments. 
A proper observance of this principle in any scheme can raise its 
capacity to help the workers to three or four times what it other- 
wise would be. Let us enunciate this proposition clearly and give 
it the consideration it deserves. 

Every charge has a due date, and upon that date depends the 
whole fabric of sound finance and, amongst other things, the 
structure of a nation’s balance sheet. Ifa revenue charge is not 
met in the year when it is due, it will fall upon a future year loaded 
with interest. A nation which allows this system to take deep root 
becomes a bankrupt nation. It is with the utmost jealousy that 
we view any proposal to burden future years, and we only admit it 
in the case of real capital or emergency charge. Many wise men 
deprecate the forward spreading of any regularly recurring charge, 
even though it may be of service for ten or twenty years to come. 
The questions as to which years should bear the cost of capital 
ships and of street pavements are large questions in our national 
and local finance, but the extra cost or loss involved in spreading 
such charges as these is but a trifle in comparison with the loss 
which may arise from improperly dating a pension charge. 

The subsidy voted to a pension fund is a debt due—a supple- 
ment earned by the toil which helps to build up the revenues out 
of which it is paid. This must be so, for otherwise it is a charity, 
and to regard it as a charity would defeat the primary object of the 
vote and negative every argument upon which the present Act is 
founded. It follows, therefore, from the first law which governs 
all national finance, that it should be treated in account as a 
revenue charge of the year in which it is earned. This is no 
sophistry, no abstraction of political economy ; it is a clear-cut 
business proposition, and as such it will stand any test. 

When a railway company decides that in order to obtain a 
settled and well-trained staff it is desirable to subsidise a contri- 
butory pension scheme, would anyone believe that that railway 
company was conducting its finance upon a proper system if 
it neglected to set aside the necessary sum to supplement the 
contributions of its staff at the date when those contributions are 
paid? Is it not obvious that by so doing it would be improperly 
relieving the first generation of shareholders, and leaving to all 
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succeeding shareholders a continuous load of compound interest 
upon unpaid debt several times as great as the subsidy properly 
due from the revenue of each year? Our railway companies do 
not make this great financial error. 

Parliament has of late been at great pains to impose this prin- 
ciple upon those local authorities who are establishing subsidised 
pension funds, and a Departmental Committee has been working 
hard to see whether the railway companies have truly observed it 
and taken reliable actuarial guidance. Nevertheless pension 
legislation in its earlier stages has frequently committed the 
colossal blunder of neglecting this primary law, and not in regard 
to subsidy alone. What should we say of the railway company 
which applied the first pension contributions of its staff to other 
purposes, and left future profits to restore them with compound 
interest? We find this double financial error in many a statutory 
pension scheme of the past ; e.g. we have the first pension contri- 
butions of municipal employees spent in mending roads, &c., and 
the compulsory levies from Poor Law officers applied in reduction 
of the annual cost of poor relief, while the liabilities, both in respect 
of contributions and rate supplements, are mounting up. The 
debt in each case is left to fall in its crude form upon the succeed- 
ing generation. These are small cases, and in the worst 
instance the actual loss is limited to a perpetual rate of twopence 
in the pound ; but in the German national scheme the application 
of the surplus income of the early years in free grant to the pre- 
ceding generation of workers has produced the most disastrous 
results, as will be shown later on. 

The efforts to assist the workers in this country are in immi- 
nent danger of being clogged for ever by this ruinous error. And 
again the danger lies, not in what has been done, but in the pro- 
posals to build upon and perpetuate a system which in the initial 
grant was right, because it was the only system available. We 
cannot afford to allow a shadow of doubt to cloud this all-important 
truth. We must, therefore, review it and test it from every point 
of view. 

A contribution of about 1d. per week from the sixteenth year 
is sufficient to provide the 5s. pension for all who reach seventy, 
and to provide it clear of any reduction or forfeiture on account of 
property, earnings, or any other cause whatsoever. But the 
present grant imposes a charge of 33d. per week upon every active 
member of the community—upon every occupied person over ten 
years of age—and this charge will grow to 6d. per week or more 
when normal conditions are reached. 

The true basis for computing how much of the present charge 
is being paid at its due date, and how much is interest upon the 
accumulated liability of an improvident past, is that of calculating 
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what we should now be paying if the necessary contribution had 
been made by or for the present pensioners and workers from the 
date when they began to earn their pensions. This method of 
calculation shows that nine millions of the 1911 vote is interest 
upon debt accumulated in the past, and that in course of time this 
nine will be increased to seventeen and a half at least if no change 
be made. 

The liability which we have already assumed in regard to 
charges which were not borne at their due date is, therefore, 
equivalent to an addition of 360 millions to the national debt, and 
without any extension of the grant this debt must rise to 700 
millions. To redeem this debt in the lifetime of the present 
pensioners would mean converting the perpetual charge of 
nine millions into a fifteen-million charge for thirty-five years. 
The momentous question before us now is, How are we going to 
deal with this debt? Are we going to remove it as the French, 
who are in like case with their old-age pensions grant of 1905, are 
doing, i.e. by substituting a real pension law? Are we going to 
draw it off by gravitation, leading it through the channel of volun- 
tary election into its proper course? Or are we going to let it 
break its present bonds, impelled by the weight of added load, 
until it forms a dead sea of debt at lower level, where gravitation 
is against the flow of voluntary election and the slow suck of a 
sinking fund is the only means of removing it? Any extension or 
development of the grant which is not accompanied by the reform 
dictated by the first and greatest of financial laws is an irrevocable 
adoption of the last of these alternatives, and the debt, with its 
necessary accretions, would reach 1,000 millions or more. 

Let us survey the ground before taking any step in this direc- 
tion, for it is not thus that we can best help the workers. Has 
the nation not done as much as it reasonably can afford to do for 
those already old? The grant made to them is twice as great as 
the entire amount which is now distributed to an equal population 
by the German pension fund. The debt which we have assumed 
on behalf of the years which did not pay their share is in itself a 
permanent charge greater than the fully developed output of the 
German scheme. 

Is it not, therefore, time that we should turn our thoughts to 
the claims of the younger workers? The power to help them is 
far greater, for the same money accomplishes several times as 
much good. It is just and right that full contributors should have 
greater benefits than those who have not contributed or only 
contributed for part of their time. If it is deemed necessary to 
treat the last generation of non-contributors differently from the 
many that have gone before, and to extend to it every privilege 
that the scheme provides for full contributors, it is not out of the 
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fund earned by the younger workers that such largess should be 
taken ; neither their contributions nor the supplements due thereto 
should be touched for the purpose. 

It is true that the plan proposed gives prospective benefits, 
and that their actual fruition will not be as immediate as under the 
present system. But are not immediate insurances against pre- 
mature infirmity or death and the security of an adequate pension 
claimable whenever it is needed very real and present benefits? Is 
it reasonable to assume that, when the State offers to bear nearly 
half the cost, leaving the rest to be shared between employers and 
employed, and when the whole is covered by a national guarantee, 
the offers will not be appreciated?. If so, how can we account for 
the wide success of the friendly societies, who offer prospective 
benefits and hold out none of these special inducements? 

In this as in all social problems it is by obeying economic laws 
that humanitarian objects can best be served. The old are always 
with us and, start when we would, the problem which had first to 
be faced could not be dealt with on purely business principles. 
Some grant such as that of 1908 was necessary to pave the way for 
a true pension scheme. But let us not build upon and perpetuate 
systems which are only justifiable as emergency expedients ; let 
us rather aim at gradually replacing them by the best scheme 
which could be designed on a clean slate in a State that has no 
improvident past. 

It is only by introducing these two great principles of con- 
tribution and obedience to economic laws that we can treat all 
reasonable claims with justice and liberality, and it is only by 
offering just and liberal treatment that these two great principles 
can be grafted upon the present Act. This interdependence is the 
key to the present position—it opens the way for a real pension 
scheme such as that which is now propounded. 

If these two principles were as fully appreciated as they should 
be, the wage-earners and the direct taxpayers would be united and 
unanimous in calling for amendment upon lines such as those 
which are herein suggested. T'o the former they alone give hope 
of obtaining liberal treatment for all reasonable claims; to the 
latter they alone give guarantee that the present burden will not 
be doubled or trebled. 


Space will not admit of a full discussion of the details of the 
proposed scheme, but some of its special features must be men- 
tioned : 

(i) It reduces the age which gives claim to pension from seventy 
to sixty, but at the same time it avoids all the objections which 
can be urged against those schemes which introduce a fixed pen- 
sion age, for it offers the strongest of inducements to continue 
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useful service to those who are still able to give it. Each year 
of self-support after sixty raises the pension claim by a very sub- 
stantial amount : those who work on to sixty-five get a 50 per 
cent. increase, and those who work to seventy double their pen- 
sion claims. Age compels retirement earlier in manual than in 
other work; of this there is conclusive evidence, for in those 
employments where retirement is compulsory the workmen have 
to go at an earlier age than the other officers, the corresponding 
ages usually being sixty and sixty-five. With this fact before us 
it is impossible to justify seventy as a pension age for the poor; 
the only argument to support it is that the fund can afford no better. 

(ii) Although earlier infirmity is fully recognised, age, and not 
invalidity, is treated as the more important claim. It is only 
in Germany that this principle is reversed. There over 92 per 
cent. of the pensions are claimed on the ground of invalidity or 
accident, and the age claim is destined to vanish entirely from the 
scheme. This is a joyless prospect to offer to the workers! Are 
none to hope to win to a few years of honourable rest save those 
who can no longer enjoy such years? And, apart from this, is it 
well to make medical certificate the basis of claim? Does it not 
place an undesirable responsibility upon those who practise that 
great profession, and does it not lay the fund of the workers open 
to unfair inroad by those who are more inert than infirm? In the 
years that have passed since the German system was designed 
many pension schemes, national or local, have been enacted, but 
none of them have followed the early model in this matter. 

(iii) The scheme removes all possibility of that unfair com- 
petition between pensioned and non-pensioned workers which 
arises in all cases where there is a fixed pension age. 

(iv) By a simple expedient, which does not complicate the 
administration in any way, it admits the less fortunate members 
to a fuller share of the State aid, and at the same time gradually 
reduces this aid in cases where the earnings exceed 2I. per week. 
This feature is absent in the German and in the French schemes; 
in each of these cases the State aid flows more freely to the better 
paid, because the various reduction or forfeiture clauses, which 
aie unavoidable when fixed scales of contribution and benefit are 
set up, press almost exclusively upon the poorer members. 

(v) The scheme places no limit upon voluntary membership ; 
but, on the other hand, it strictly limits the assistance given by 
the State in the case of those who earn over 1561. per annum. 
What it offers to them is a pension free of profit charge and of any 
cost in regard to administration. 

(vi) It treats the married woman as an active member of the 
community, who contributes her work to maintain her husband's 
service and to tend the rising generation, and it gives her title 
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to a special survivorship pension about equal to that of a woman 
who has maintained herself. It gives her help when left with 
children under the age of sixteen, even though she be not of age 
to claim a pension. 

(vii) By allowing young members to make voluntary additions 
to their contributions, which will be taken into full account in 
calculating the benefits, it enables unmarried persons and those 
who live with their parents or employers materially to increase 
their insurance against premature infirmity or death, and at the 
same time to raise the average upon which their retiring pensions 
will be calculated. Every 11. contributed by or for a member adds 
nearly threepence per week to the pension claimable at sixty-five ; 
a pound contributed in the first five years adds over a shilling per 
week to the earliest infirmity pension. This privilege can be 
granted without loss to the pension fund up to the age of thirty 
or thereabout, because the early contributions are much more pro- 
ductive of interest, and because those paid by young unmarried 
persons are more liable to fall in for the benefit of the other 
members. It opens the door for that admirable suggestion of 
prizes which add themselves to the funds of those who win them, 
and provide special incentives to the attainment of any proficiency 
or quality which is of value to a nation—a special feature of Sir 
John Pilter’s scheme. 

(viii) Full contribution is exacted from alien workers and their 
employers ; otherwise a premium would be placed on the employ- 
ment of alien work ; but the benefits granted are limited to those 
accorded to British workmen in the countries of origin. 

(ix) It is suggested that for men serving with the colours it 
would be better to convert the present pension provision into con- 
tribution by the service votes to the general pension fund, as in 
the German scheme. This system would avoid much complication 
and unify the pension administration. 

(x) The existing pension funds of large employers and their 
present members are left untouched, but all new members of these 
staffs come within the national scheme. This is an essential 
provision in any national enactment, for sharing the responsibility 
with local employers inevitably dislocates free exchange. Experi- 
ence has shown that local authorities with pension schemes 
cannot afford to appoint persons who have worked long for other 
authorities, and that transfer between local funds of any kind 
entails an elaborate clearing-house system. The large companies, 
corporations, and other employers, who value the inducements by 
which they have been able to secure settled and well-trained staffs, 
will be in no worse position, for they can retain for their funds 
the amounts by which the local contributions exceed 4d. in the 
pound, and distribute such further benefits as this income can 
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cover. In some cases the national scheme would certainly have 
the effect of reducing the total burden, which stands at 1s. in the 
pound in many cases. 

(xi) And what of the great question of the friendly societies 
and of those corporations who have worked to build up insurance 
by mutual effort? What is proposed in regard to them? Firstly, 
to leave their present sphere of work practically untouched, and, 
secondly, to give them the best and most material assistance in 
extending it. They deal primarily with temporary and fortuitous 
needs—sick pay, funeral and lying-in expenses, medical aid, and 
the like. Of the total distribution by friendly societies, pensions, 
as such, absorb less than 1 per cent., but sick pay has been allowed 
to merge into pension to a varying extent. It would be impos- 
sible to improve upon the machinery with which these societies 
are dealing with the temporary needs; the administration of a 
sick-pay fund requires careful local supervision, such as they, with 
the assistance of their members, are eminently qualified to apply. 
No such control could be attained, even with their assistance, if 
the distribution be chargeable to a national fund. It is proposed 
to confine the pension scheme to permanent needs, and to limit 
its definition of invalidity to permanent and total incapacity to 
earn. The point at which the sick-pay fund would be relieved 
and the pension fund charged admits of clear definition on the 
combined basis of age and duration of incapacity. 

But the plan of non-interference, or limited interference, is 
not in itself enough. The provident institutions look for help 
from the Government scheme in their great and beneficent work, 
and such help must be forthcoming. By far the greatest aid is 
that which can be given by an offer to pay a part of the premium. 
If it were known that the benefit scales were to be increased 
10 or 15 per cent. by the State, an immense impulse would 
be given to this mutual effort. This would be a well-spent part 
of the national Vote, more effective and less wasteful than any 
other form of assistance. Subsidy on these lines is an important 
feature of the new French law. Other not unimportant help 
could be given without cost : to accord by statute the privilege of 
having their income collected at the source, along with that of the 
pension fund, would be but a very small addition to the task of the 
employer, and it would be a boon to the workers and a further 
incentive to insure against the temporary needs. To make such 
insurance with some approved institution compulsory is but 
another step, but it is one which would require very careful con- 
sideration. In addition to this, the pension fund might leave the 
collection of its voluntary income to the friendly societies, and 
pay them a small percentage thereon. 

Most weighty reasons oppose themselves to any proposal to 
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administer the pension fund itself through the agency of the 
provident institutions. It would be as fatal an error as that of 
attempting to include temporary needs in the pension scheme, 
The financial conditions which govern the two forms of insurance 
are entirely distinct; the security of a State guarantee is all- 
important to the pension fund; the value of Parliamentary aid 
and initiative varies inversely with the extent to which mutual 
effort has covered the ground. In France, where mutual effort 
has already done much to provide for permanent needs, the respon- 
sibility is being partially distributed, but it is a complicated, a 
costly, and an invidious task. 

(xii) The obligatory contribution is in exact proportion to the 
earnings, and the benefits vary in exact proportion to the contri- 
butions. In adopting these two principles the scheme follows 
the rules applied in the pension funds of our great commercial 
corporations, and differs widely from the other great national 


schemes. This direct correspondence does more to simplify the 


collection of the contributions, the settlement of the claims, and 
other incidents of the scheme than can be appreciated until the 
administrative detail is fully worked out. It may safely be said 
that much the greater part of the 600 pages which are found neces- 
sary to regulate or expound the pension section of the German 
scheme might be deleted if these simple rules could be introduced ; 
wage-classes, penalties and forfeitures, investigations of various 
kinds, adjustments of account, and other administrative complica- 
tions would be swept away. The system of direct proportion 
silently meets and removes the difficulties and inequities of the 
fixed-scale system. 

(xiii) It is only by making contributions exactly proportionate 
to earnings that we can avoid overtaxing the unskilled and 
humbler workers or unduly Jimiting the benefits which the skilled 
workers can acquire. And it is only by making the benefits vary 
with the contributions that we can solve the problem of how to 
deal with those workers who have no employers and those who 
have many. The scheme does not attempt to impose obligatory 
thrift in these cases—no scheme has or ever could do so; it simply 
accepts the contributions that are made. A fact not always recog- 
nised is the absence of call for pension provision on behalf of most 
of those engaged in independent enterprise: the small farmer, 
shop-, inn-, or lodging-house- keeper—le petit patron, whatever 
he be—can usually maintain to the end the business he has built 
up in his active years. Special provision is made to admit to full 
participation in the State aid all those classes of intermittent or 
job workers who do not ordinarily earn more than 2I. a week ; ¢.g. 
charwomen, seamstresses, and others. 

(xiv) The scheme has recourse to the assistance of the 
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employers and the Post-office as collecting and disbursing agents. 
It provides each member with a book which shows from time to 
time the amounts which have been paid in by his employers, or, 
in the case of voluntary contributions, by himself at the local 
post-office or through his friendly society. It shows also the 
benefits to which he has already become entitled and the pensions 
which may be claimed at sixty, sixty-five, or seventy, if he con- 
tinues to contribute at the same average rate. The simple sum- 
mation of contributions and the members’ identification book give 
all the information necessary for the settlement of claims. 

(xv) The income provided—which, even with a very high 
estimate of the wage-roll concerned, equals 7.2d. in the wage- 
pound—is, according to the actuarial calculations officially accepted 
as the basis of the new French law, sufficient to cover the cost 
at sixty-five of retiring pensions 1.234 times as great as those 
which are offered by the scheme. These calculations work on a 
basis of 3 per cent. interest, and upon the life tables which are used 
by the old Caisse Nationale des Retraites in determining the 
annuities which it can offer. If we work from the latest life tables 
issued by the Registrar-General for England and Wales, we find 
that the pensions do not absorb three-quarters of the income. Any 
increase on 8 per cent. in the rate of interest which the fund could 
earn would greatly increase this margin; a rate well within the 
bounds of possibility would make it cover the cost of the retiring 
pensions twice over.* 

Whatever basis we take, we find that there is a very large 
surplus for distribution to those who become incapable of work 
before the retiring age and to the dependents of those who die, a 
surplus which is probably not less than a third of the whole fund. 
No scale for these special benefits, other than that of the survivor- 
ship pensions to married women, has-as yet been named, because 
it is proposed to make this the element of elasticity in the financial 
chain. 

It is a special part of the design of this scheme to guarantee 
the continuity of the scale of contributions, of the Exchequer 
liability, and of all matters in connection with the retiring pen- 
sions; to offer provisionally such special benefits as are safely 
within the measure of the surplus income; and to obtain final 
equilibrium between income and outgo by increasing these special 
benefits as and when the financial barometer—represented in this 
case by an actuarial syndicate—indicates that it is safe to do so. 
In a scheme of which the advantages will have to be weighed by 
the workers in comparison with privileges to which they are at 
present entitled it is obviously desirable that no uncertainty 
should attach to the scale of contribution or to that benefit with 

* Further detail in regard to this calculation will be found on pp. 973.974. 
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which alone the existing privilege competes ; and when submission 
to a popular electorate and to a chamber which has to find the 
subsidy is also part of the business, it is as well that no un- 
certainty should attach to the amount of that subsidy. 

(xvi) The settlement of the actual scales for these special 
benefits is wrapped up with that of an important extension which 
should form part of the final scheme, if not of the first enactment : 

The Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
at present involve a tax upon production in the form of insurance 
premiums, which ranges from one to two pence in the wage-pound. 
The help which these Acts give could be provided with far better 
economy by the pension fund. In the first place, the whole of the 
profit charges and of the administration expenses of the insurance 
agencies would be saved. The distinction between accidents of 
employment and other accidents involves large outlay in litiga- 
tion, though it is of no real concern to the sufferers ; the settle- 
ment of the claims is another source of unproductive expenditure. 

Now if the contribution to the pension fund be raised from four 
to six pence in the pound, the whole of this addition could be 
charged upon the employer, in place of these insurance premiums, 
without materially affecting his burden. This 50 per cent. addition 
to the contributed income, together with the surplus already 
established, would secure insurances in all cases of accident at least 
as valuable as those now provided for one section of these misfor- 
tunes. The insurances against premature invalidity or death 
would thus be raised at once to an ample scale, with one-third pay 
as @ minimum. 

That the special insurances should be of the same amount at 
whatever age misfortune may befall is certainly the soundest 
principle, if the fund can stand the strain. The actual settlement 
of the scale must be subjected to the most careful actuarial calcula- 
tion and revision ; but if the further contribution be added to the 
large margin of income already provided, it is practically certain 
that scope would soon be found for introducing various desirable 
additions, such as preventive treatment for certain diseases and the 
inclusion of special incentives to attain proficiency or to acquire the 
qualities of greatest value to the nation. 

The curve chart on the next page will give a clearer idea of how 
the double charge involved in the conversion to a system of sub- 
siuised insurance can be borne without increasing the Exchequer 
liability beyond the amount to which it is already committed in 
1920 or 1925. 

The rise given to the curve representing the present commit- 
ment is simply that which is demanded by the recorded numbers 
of the prospective pensioners who have already been born. This 
basis of estimate, which extends to 1980, shows that any assump- 











CHART SHOWING THE PRESENT COMMITMENT AND 
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The heavy black line shows the minimum cost of the old-age 
pensions. It starts from the budget estimate for the first quarter of 
1911. 

The thin black line represents approximately the further cost to 
the Exchequer of a contributory scheme on the German plan for 
those under seventy, in which the contribution is fourpence in the 
pound, and the benefits one-half of those which the proposed scheme 
offers. 

The thin red line gives the probable variation in the cost of old- 
age pensions to be expected from the option to join the new fund. 

The thick red line represents the total charge on the Exchequer 
when the subsidy required by the proposed scheme has been added 
in. 

The inset shows the corresponding size of the pension scheme of 
Germany, where the population is fully 40 per cent. greater. It 
traces, on the same scale as the larger chart, the actual output and 
the State subsidy for the eighteen years 1891-1908. 


To face page 972. 





CHART SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPOSED 
PENSION FUND. 
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The heavy black line represents the growth of the expenditure, and the 
light black line the part thereof which goes to persons over sixty years of age. 

The thick red line represents the progress of the income, and the thin red 
lines divide it (starting from the base line) into subsidy, contribution, and 
interest. 

As a proportion of the present generation of workers would in fact con- 
tribute, the actual growth of the income and expenditure would more nearly 
correspond to the dotted lines. 
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tion that the numbers over seventy will progress in at all the same 
proportion as the rest of the population is most delusive, and that 
the charge must double itself in about forty years; and this is 
without taking any account of (a) further reduction in the relief 
arising from the income disqualification, as the efforts to provide 
over 7s. a week for old age are relaxed, (b) decrease in the death 
rate, and (c) the fact that the emigration of the seventies which 
affects the present pension roll was high in proportion to later 
emigration. 

The assumptions upon which the higher curve is drawn are that 
the benefits after the age of seventy will be limited to the present 
grant, that earlier allowances half as great as those offered in the 
proposed scheme will be given immediately, and that contribution 
at the rate of fourpence in the pound will be imposed. Even with 
these modest provisions the cost to the Exchequer reaches thirty- 
five millions in 1945. This system of extension, as compared with 
that of the proposed scheme, is far more costly and accomplishes 
less than half the benefit. This is due to two facts: (a) that it 
perpetuates the costly system of the 1908 grant, and (6) that it 
follows the German plan in applying the contributed income in 
further free grant to those who are already old instead of accu- 
mulating it to pension the actual contributors. 

The curve showing the probable reduction effected by the 
proposed scheme is traced on the assumption that the election to 
join the new fund will only be exercised by one in sixteen of those 
who are approaching sixty, but will include three out of four of 
those who are between twenty and twenty-five. 

Upon this latter assumption, and with some allowance for the 
exclusion of the present members of local pension funds, the 
subsidy to the new fund is taken as starting at three and two-third 
millions and advancing in fifty years to its normal total of ten 
millions. 

The new pension fund would be able to convert this combined 
charge into an even annual subsidy of the same value. The steady 
charge would thus be about eighteen millions per annum. 

If this option could be confined to those now over forty, the 
cost of the 1908 Act would follow the red dotted line, and the com- 
bined charge would be brought to about seventeen millions per 
annum. 

The second chart traces the development of a subsidised in- 
surance fund which takes no account of the liabilities of the 
improvident past. The following matters, which ex hypothesi 
have no bearing on the actuarial results or on the solvency of the 
fund, are omitted from the reckoning : (a) The contributions paid 
by those who are already at work, but elect to join the new fund, 
and the cost of pensioning them according to the transitory. scales 
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which are applicable (vide dotted lines added to the chart) ; (b) the 
income and outgo in respect of voluntary members; and (c) the 
voluntary additions paid in by young members. 

~ The interest accumulation is calculated at 34 per cent. When 
it can be shown that even during the last twenty years, which 
embrace the period of lowest yield from high-class securities under 
modern conditions, the German fund has realised 3.54 per cent., 
the lowest level being 3.49 per cent., there can be little doubt 
that 34 per cent. is a reasonable basis to adopt. Where estimate 
enters into the calculation the safest figures are adopted,* and a 
number of important facts which tell in favour of the fund are 
neglected. Probably the amount left over for distribution to 
persons under sixty years of age will largely exceed the twenty 
millions shown on the chart after covering the costs of adminis- 
tration. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer promises schemes whereby 
we may step by step draw level with Germany. Surely our ambi- 
tion should aim higher than that. The great German scheme looms 
too large in many minds. We can do honour to it as the pioneer 
enactment, but let us dissect it a little and know it for what it 
is. It imposes a tax which for 60 per cent. of the members exceeds 
4d. in the wage-pound, and by reason of the system of fixed con- 


tribution according to wage-class this tax presses far more heavily 
upon the humbler workers, rising in some cases to much higher 
rates ; for the poorest labourers it is 6d. to 7d., for the seamstress 
it may be 10d. or more. While the poor are taxed beyond their 
proper power of contribution, a limitation is imposed upon the 
whole scheme which renders it of inadequate service to the better 
paid. The skilled artisan earning 39s. a week only pays 2}d. 


* H.g. (a) In dealing with the growth of the expenditure in the first forty-five 
years, when the membership is far from complete and only a small proportion 
exceed the age of fifty, and that only in the last ten years, the calculation un- 
doubtedly errs on the safe side; (b) four millions per annum is provided for the 
special supplement which is added to the survivorship pensions of married 
women; and (c) a heavy allowance is made for the fact that the average dis- 
tribution of the contributions between fifteen and sixty-five is probably less 
productive of interest than an even distribution would be. 

* E.g. (i) that the pension limit of 1/7. per week operates to relieve the fund 
wherever the wages exceed 2/. per week. 

(ii) That the fund will be relieved when all or part of the pension period has 
to be spent in an asylum, infirmary, or other public institution. 

(iii) That wages, and consequently pensions, are below the average in those 
cases where the duration of the claim is likely to be longest. Life is much longer 
among the rural workers and among women than in the highly paid and often 
dangerous or unhealthy employments. 

(iv) Interest arising during the year upon the income of the year has not been 
taken into calculation. 

(v) No account has been taken of the gains in regard to alien workers and 
members who retire from the fund. 
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in the pound, and the maximum retiring pension in the highest 
class is 4s. 5d. per week, which is claimable at seventy. The 
average retiring pension is only 3s. 1d. per week, and the average 
invalidity pension 3s, 4d, per week. A widow has no claim to a 
pension, even though she may have been a contributor before 
marriage, and there is no maintenance allowance for an orphan. 
The total distribution after eighteen years of contribution is less 
than half of our present grant, and when fully developed it will 
still be but a small affair in comparison to the single benefit of a 
five-shilling pension to those who are over seventy. 

How does it happen that, with a substantial contribution and a 
fairly substantial subsidy, the German fund can only provide such 
paltry benefits? The answer is that it does not allow either the 
contributions or the State supplements to accumulate for the benefit 
of the workers who have earned them. The bulk of the early 
income has been applied in free grant to a previous generation, 
only a small fraction being allowed to accumulate ; thus, in spite 
of the State supplement, a full contributor only obtains a part of 
the benefit which his own payments were capable of providing. 
It is the poor who bear this loss; and the huge financial error 
which has robbed the first generation of contributors will weigh 
upon the scheme for ever, and deprive each succeeding generation 
of a great part of the privileges it pays for. The State has been 
generous to those for whom no provision had been made during 
earlier years of service, but it has charged its largess upon the 
contributions of those who follow, and not upon its own funds. 
Until this largess of much more than a hundred millions sterling 
is discharged, or until the interest upon it is transferred to the 
Imperial Exchequer, the workers will suffer a loss of interest on 
their own contributions greater by far than the subsidy of 
2,600 0001. which the State at present adds to their pension fund. 

This colossal error, which has been wholly avoided in Austria 
and almost entirely in France, is at present threatening us. It is 
true that the debt we have at present assumed of 360 millions has 
been added to the national debt, and that its interest of nine 
millions is charged upon the taxpayers in general, and not 
upon the workers exclusively ; but while we fail to remove it, as 
the French (who are now in like case) are doing, or to discharge 
it (as we shall otherwise have to do), it will press both directly 
and indirectly upon the workers—directly because they pay a large 
part of the taxes, and indirectly because it absorbs two-thirds of 
the aid which the Exchequer is straining to provide. 

Ten European Governments in all have enacted pension 
schemes, but of these only five are of an obligatory or general 
character, viz. those of Germany, Denmark, Austria, France, 
and the United Kingdom. For the last twenty years our French 
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neighbours have been earnestly struggling with the difficulties of 
the problem. The reports of their numerous commissions, the 
collected answers to the lists of inquiries submitted to large 
numbers of the persons interested, and the other information 
collected in their parliamentary papers form a literature upon the 
subject, and their law of April 1910 is a great advance on the 
earlier models. The Austrian law of December 1906 is a very 
bold departure in the direction of obligatory thrift; it provides 
noble pensions and insurances of all kinds for every employed 
person, excepting those who earn less than 251. a year. It is 
based upon absolutely sound financial principles, but its only 
income is wage-contribution, which is therefore very high— 
about 50 per cent. greater than the average contribution to the 
three German schemes taken together—but the benefits which it 
offers are at least five times as great, in spite of the fact that the 
State gives no subsidy. The Danish law of April 1891—the only 
other non-contributory grant—has already been described. It 
serves as an extremely useful object-lesson at the present crisis in 
the development of our legislation. 

Great as are the lessons to be learnt from other efforts at 
national legislation, it is from the statutory schemes of our own 
great commercial corporations, or rather from those of them that 
are based upon sound actuarial principles, that we can learn most 
as to what sound finance and good design can do. To them is due 
the honour of introducing that just principle of benefit in propor- 
tion to average, not final, earnings which automatically removes 
so many of the difficulties that beset the fixed-scale system— 
‘fixed ’ in name only, for it is in fact variable with many factors 
instead of with one. 


He who puts forward the outline of a pension system learns 
how many different, and often contrary, points of view criticism 
can take. But for him who ventures forth with an elaborated 
scheme—illi robur et aes triplex. To meet each criticism in 
advance is impossible, but a word may be added for one or two. 
Let the critic who sees danger in the accumulation of a great 
thrift fund in the hands of the State remember that the alternative 
is an equal addition to the national debt ; that the best calculations 
go to show that the investments of the British nation are 
increasing by 350 millions a year, to which the pension scheme 
would only add an average item of about fifteen millions ; that in 
the hands of a very small Financial Council of men of absolute 
integrity and great knowledge of affairs, such as this nation is 
eminently qualified to provide, this partly new and partly diverted 
investment might be given a sufficiently wide field to benefit 
industry and the extension of employment, and not to press with 
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undue official weight upon the financial markets ; and that France 
and Austria have after a struggle laid the ‘ capitalisation ’ spectre 
and embarked upon a comparatively greater accumulation. 

Let the critic who suggests that the scheme robs the non-wage- 
earner of the next and future generations of the pension to which 
he is now entitled remember that, when we have removed the 
married woman (and with her any unpaid person who tends the 
needs of a worker and his children) from this category, it only 
includes the unemployables and those who will not work; and 
that, despite the outcry of some of our social reformers against 
the proposal to leave anyone to the tender mercies of the Poor Law 
system, it is not, after all, a matter of such great importance under 
what name the aid is given after seventy to those who have had to 
seek the charity of the community in one form or other throughout 
their active years. And let him ask the industrious workers what 
their fund should be called upon to give to those who do not 
work. 

Let the critic who says that the earnings of some are toc low 
to admit of any contribution observe how gently the charge is 
made to fall upon the humblest workers—at about a third of the 
French or German rate ; let him turn his attention to the sharing 
of this tax between employer and employed in such fashion that 
the sweater will bear a larger share than the employer who pays 
an adequate wage ; and let him admit that it is not by converting 
some of the pensions into charity doles that this difficulty can best 
be met. 

Let the critic who thinks there should be a guaranteed 
minimum pension study the struggles of other nations with this 
problem, and see how, as history teaches, the result has been to 
saddle their schemes with that disastrous principle of fixed contri- 
tion which defeats its own object of guaranteeing a minimum 
of benefit; let him observe how Austria-Hungary has cut the 
Gordian knot by avowedly leaving out all those who earn less than 
10s. a week ; and let him turn his attention to discovering a means 
of guaranteeing a minimum wage. 

A. Carson ROBERTS. 
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GERMAN VIEWS OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


ANy person of average intelligence and over, who has been 
enabled to visit the German Empire at the present time, even 
cursorily, must be aware of the enormous progress made by the 
German people in science, art, social legislation, internal inter- 
communications, commerce and the amenities of life. And even 
a tourist of no quick apprehension—in fact, for this purpose the 
stupider the better—must feel that in travelling about Germany 
he is more at home, made to feel more at home, than in any other 
country outside the British Dominions and the United States, for 
the reason that nowhere outside the lands where English is the 
national speech is our tongue more widely spoken than in 
Germany ; with no other race in the world have we so frequently 
intermarried as with the Germans. This last condition is due to 
the considerable emigration in search of employment of German 
men to England or to the British Colonies, which results so fre- 
quently in their returning to their native land with English wives. 
In a less degree, but with a greater proportional effect, British 
men and women who go to Germany to take up diplomatic, or 
consular, or educational posts, or who for reasons connected with 
music, science or commerce, reside much in Germany, marry 
Germans. One need never be surprised in the heart of the 
Black Forest, in the Hartz Mountains, in Silesia, or in Holstein 
to meet with an English hostess at a German inn, due to the 
simple explanation that her husband, the innkeeper, has gradu- 
ated in his excellent profession as a waiter in England and has 
returned with an English wife. 

When one realises all these points about modern Germany (the 
whole country appears extraordinarily anglicised compared with 
what it was twenty years ago, but three-fourths of this ‘ British ’ 
influence has come direct from the United States, for the 
reaction of modern America on modern Germany has been 
far-reaching in its effects)—when one realises the community 
of feeling and the common interests which have grown up 
between the United Kingdom and the German Empire, 
and when one participates in the splendid results achieved 
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by the science and art of modern Germany, the British 
observer, if he has any emotion in his temperament, or if he 
touches fields of commercial development wherein Germany and 
England are more or less compelled to walk hand-in-hand, must 
conceive a great longing for an adjustment of the political relations 
between the British and German Empires on some such basis as 
the recent understandings between Britain, France and Russia. 
He must feel that if such an end could be attained without too 
great a sacrifice of vital British interests, it is the end above all 
others which should be immediately and unflaggingly pursued by 
British statesmen. Because from such an understanding must 
proceed a cessation of the rivalry in armatures, not only as between 
Britain and Germany, but even perhaps—and as a result there- 
from—between Germany and Russia, France and Germany, Italy 
and Austria. Henceforth, following such a general and vital 
understanding, the armies and the fleets of the leading Powers of 
Europe would be only maintained for the support of social order in 
Europe and the development of a European civilisation over Asia 
and Africa, among the backward peoples of the world. 

British statesmen speak at large on the distressing growth 
of armaments, necesitated, more or less, by the ever-growing 
German army and navy. But they are not perfectly frank 
with their hearers. In view of the continual agitation for the 
increase of the British Navy (in some cases on lines which 
would impose a heavy financial burden on the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland), and of the provocative increase of the 
German navy, it seems to me that the time has come when a 
frank discussion of the questions alienating Britain and her allies 
from the two great German Empires of Central Europe might take 
place in the press. Such an irresponsible discussion would, per- 
haps, pave the way for the work of diplomacy, exactly as was the 
case in regard to the growth of the entente with France and, 
later on, with Russia. 

Acting in this belief, I have made use of my recent visit to the 
principal towns of Germany in the autumn of the present year to 
discuss with German officials, politicians, men of science. heads 
of industries and of great commercial firms, the reasons why 
Germany is burdening the finances of her own Empire with her 
inordinate expanse of military and naval development, and con- 
currently imnosing proportionately heavv sacrifices on the neoples 
of the United Kingdom, France. Austria, Russia and Ttalv, I 
will give in these pages what might be considered as the average 
views of enlightened and intelligent Germans, leaving out of 
account for the moment (1) the unreasonable aspirations of 
German jingoes, or (2) the unrealisable hopes of those very few 
persons in Germany (as compared with England) who want nothing 
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in the way of political expansion, and who think that the best 
pelicy for the German Empire at the present moment would be to 
cenfine her attention solely to the internal welfare of Germany, 
abandoning all ambition to influence, control, or direct the affairs 
of less advanced communities beyond her frontiers. 

And the average expression of opinion begins thus : That Great 
Britain has, during the last ten years, made all possible use of her 
diplomacy and finance to deny to Germany and Austria, combined, 
any great Imperial expansion or colonial development. According 
to my German friends, the hypocrisy of the British press and 
British statesmen in this direction exasperates them more even 
than plain-spoken intentions. It reminds some of them who have 
read Punch—and Punch has a great circulation in Germany— 
of a picture drawn by Reginald Cleaver some ten years ago. A 
daughter is pleading with her middle-aged mother in the park. 
‘Mother, why mayn’t I go to the ball?’ The mother replies, 
* My dear, I have been through all that sort of thing, and now see 
the vanity of it all.’ And the daughter, ‘ But mayn’t I see the 
vanity too?’ 

Of late Germany has been assured by various politicians in 
Britain, France and Russia that their respective countries find the 
burden of empire very heavy, the task of educating backward 
peoples most ungrateful, and in the long run unprofitable. Let 
Germany take warning and remain happy and comfortable within 
her own boundaries, giving up as an ignis fatuus any idea of con- 
siderable Imperial expansion, lest she should be landed here and 
there, as her three advisers have been in the course of history, in 
some slough of insurrection or impasse of colonial wars. Never- 
theless, while tendering this advice to the German people, while 
mentioning that they have reached the limits of their own expan- 
sion, and if they could do so with honour would retire even from 
much they have got, Britain, France, and Russia go on taking 
under their control as fast as they can all the undeveloped portions 
of the globe on which they can lay hands without any serious 
conflict with a first-class Power, sorting out and swallowing oysters 
of the largest size while shedding tears over their defective diges- 
tions. ‘Thus’ (say the Germans), ‘ while you were holding up 
shocked hands and delivering portentous speeches over the iniquity 
of Austria in formally annexing two provinces which, with the 
consent of Europe and Turkey she had occupied and administered 
for thirty years, you—Britain—were actually forcing on Turkey 
an agreement in regard to Aden and the Aden hinterland which 
gave you a prescriptive right to about one-third of Arabia between 
the island of Perim and the Bahrein Archipelago of the Persian 
Gulf; while France was taking measures to circumscribe within 
the narrowest possible limits the Turkish province of Tripoli, and 
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Britain and Russia were commencing to divide Persia between 
them.’ Undoubtedly the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
wae directly prompted by German diplomacy, as a step in the 
direction of an Austro-German advance of control over the 
Balkan Peninsula. Even to have suggested such a thing in print 
at that time in the British press would have been difficult; 
it would have been regarded as so shocking, such an outrage 
on international amenities, &c. Yet an Anglo-Russian partition 
of Persia is not to be counted as an outrage at all, but as ‘ a course 
of action imposed on Britain and Russia by supreme political 
necessity ’"—Russia compelled to find an outlet to warm seas 
for her commerce and maritime enterprise, and Britain unable to 
disregard the close historical connexion between Southern Persia 
and India, and the danger of allowing Southern Persia to lapse 
into anarchy—a very real danger on account of Afghanistan—or 
to fall a prey to a European Power, a contingency not only to be 
deprecated in connexion with the politics of the Indian Empire, 
but likely to be unfair in its results to the sixty-years-old invest- 
ments of British trade. Although Germany may not as yet offi- 
cially have recognised the joint Anglo-Russian condominium in 
Persia, sensible Germans are quite willing to admit that (given all 
the circumstances of the case) neither Russia nor Britain could 
have acted otherwise in regard to Persia. Control over Persia is 
as necessary to the existence and welfare of these great Empires 
as the control over Egypt is to that of Great Britain, or that over 
Morocco to French North Africa. But what Germany complains 
of with bitterness is that similar adventures are denied to her by 
the Powers of the Triple Entente. Every financial and political 
obstacle has been put in her way by Britain and France as regards 
the construction of the Bagdad railway. Only the inability of 
Russia to fight at the last moment (say the Germans) prevented 
Britain and France, allied with Russia, urging on the Slav peoples 
of the Balkans to attack Austro-Hungary as a punishment for her 
having annexed two provinces which she had brought back to civi- 
lised life and happiness, quite as much as England has done in 
regard to Egypt, or France in regard to Tunis. 

The people of the German Empire think they have been most 
unfairly treated of late years by the diplomacy of Britain and her 
friends. They realise that, conjoined with the now scarcely dis- 
tinct Austrians, they can muster a total German-speaking popula- 
tion of seventy millions, foremost among the peoples of the world 
in their education, commerce, development of modern science and 
of social legislation. Trade does follow the flag, they realise, as 
we began to do thirty years ago. The foreign trade of Germany 
has undoubtedly owed much of its enormous increase to the fact 
that there was a German fleet ready and willing to defend her 
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merchantmen, more especially in the ports of second and third rate 
Powers. ‘ Why,’ they ask, ‘should no heed to the expansive 
interests of Germany be given when other Great Powers get 
together in secret conferences and divide between them the weaker 
or the undeveloped portions of the globe? Why in and as regards 
America should everything be settled now practically by a joint 
understanding between Britain and the United States? Why was 
Denmark some time ago forbidden to sell one or more West India 
Islands to the Germans as a depét for their fleets in the New 
World? France, Holland and Denmark, as well as the British 
and American Empires, have harbours, coaling stations and 
colonies in the New World which—especially in the tropical 
portions—serve as valuable rendezvous for their commerce ; why 
should it be tacitly laid down that if Germany by purchase at- 
tempted likewise to get a coaling station or a harbour of refuge, it 
would be equivalent to a casus belli with the Anglo-Saxon world? 
In Asia, England and France may for a time quarrel over the fate 
of Siam, but once they come to a private agreement both of them 
can without blinking take over huge provinces of the former 
Siamese Empire, whereas if Germany even attempted to acquire 
a coaling station in this direction for her Far Eastern commerce, 
she would provoke a joint ultimatum. Germans remember with 
indignation the way in which their Emperor was rated for his 
Chinese policy, while at the same time Britain and France were 
laying hands on all the territories they could clutch along the coasts 
of the Flowery Kingdom, and Russia was taking steps to annex 
the whole of Manchuria, a portion of which has since been wrested 
from her by her now friend and ally, Japan. For sixty years and 
more the Hanse towns of Germany had built up a remarkable 
commerce (the house of Godefroy has become historical) in the 
Pacific archipelagoes ; yet German attempts to secure trifling foot- 
holds in any part of the Pacific Islands not already annexed by 
Spain, England and France, were regarded as directly hostile to 
British interests by the British Government and press.’ 

German wrath, perhaps, reached the point of ebullition when 
Britain and France arranged between themselves, without refer- 
ence to any third Power, what was practically the last partition of 
Africa ; the recognition of exclusive British interests in Egypt and 
the handing over of Morocco to France, followed soon afterwards 
by a joint Anglo-Franco-Italian understanding in regard to Abys- 
sinia and Somaliland, and an intimation to Germany of ‘ hands 
off ’ in reference to Liberia.’ The attitude then not only adopted by 
the German Emperor, but to some extent forced on him by public 


1 I am here quoting German views without asserting that they are well 
founded.—H. H. J. 
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opinion in Germany, was that the world was not henceforth to 
be divided up into the Spheres of influence, Protectorates, or 
Colonies of the United States and the British Empire, France, 
Russia and Italy without some regard being paid to the German 
factor, the hundred and eight millions of vigorous, highly-educated 
white peoples of the allied Empires of Germany and Austro- 
Hungary. 

‘If,’ said to me my German interlocutors, ‘if when making 
these arrangements Germany and Austria had been given clearly 
to understand that the supremacy of German and Austro-Hun- 
garian interests in the Balkan Peninsula and throughout the 
greater part of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia was fully recog- 
nised by the Powers of the Triple Understanding, there would 
probably have been no Morocco incident, no sticks put between 
the spokes of British and French wheels in Egypt or Ethiopia, 
in the Far East, or at the Court of Teheran.’ 

Now we come to the crux of the problem. Germany, Austrian 
Germany, Hungary, and even the Slav States of the Austrian 
Empire are resolved—like us, like France and Russia—to play 
a great part in the future history of the Old World. They 
propose as their theatre of political influence, commercial expan- 
sion, and agricultural experiments, the undeveloped lands of the 
Balkan Peninsula, of Asia Minor, and of Mesopotamia, down even 
to the mouth of the Euphrates. They might be willing, in agree- 
ment with the rest of the world, to create an Eastern Belgium in 
Syria-Palestine—perhaps a Jewish State—which, merely by the 
fact of its being charged with the safe-keeping of the holy places 
of Christianity, would quite possibly become undenominationally 
Christian. A Turkish sultanate might continue to exist in Asia 
Minor, just as there will probably be for centuries a king or queen 
of the Netherlands, of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania; but German influence at Constantinople would be- 
come supreme, whether or not it was under the black-white-and- 
red flag or under the Crescent and Star ensign of Byzantium. 


‘Why should this worry you?’ say the Germans. ‘ Why 
should you think of imposing gigantic burdens on your peoples in 
all parts of the globe to maintain a navy and perchance build up 
an army strong enough to prevent the extension of predominant 
German influence from the mouth of the Rhine to the mouth of 
the Danube, to the Bosporus and the Euphrates? Equally, why 
should this eventuality mean for France a frightful loss of life and 
a hopeless struggle? It is Russia who will object the most. 
Well, leave Russia to us in this respect, that we may come to terms 
with her; either by negotiation (as we hope) or by a trial of 
strength. We regard Russia as more unreasonable in the matter 
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of German ambitions than even Britain and France. Russia-in- 
Europe is almost the size of the whole rest of Europe, and includes 
millions of acres of an alluvial soil of inexhaustible richness, which 
could, with decent political and sanitary conditions of life, with 
education and other civilised developments, maintain a Slav popu- 
lation of three hundred millions. Siberia is another Canada—an 
extraordinary parallel to Canada in its flora and fauna, its mineral 
deposits, its climate, and its future developments. Like Canada, 
it will come in time to be one of the principal sources of world- 
foods, of forest products. Russian Asia has almost limitless possi- 
bilities, enough to satisfy the greediest ambition of a people far 
more numerous, far better educated, far more politically advanced, 
than that of modern Russia. Germany, moreover, would see 
without surprise or protest a Russian control over Chinese 
Mongolia and Turkestan; in those directions, as in Persia, the 
matter of Russian expansion would be one commensurate with 
Russian strength and the collateral interests of Britain and Japan, 
or the future evolution of China. Is Russia, in addition, to claim 
to be the suzerain of Bulgaria, the future occupant of Constanti- 
nople and mistress of Asia Minor? This we should regard as 
preposterously unreasonable—a casus belli, in fact. We are quite 
prepared to admit the delicate and peculiar geographical restric- 
tions of Russia. If she would come to terms with us about Con- 
stantinople and about our influence predominating generally over 
much of the Turkish Empire, we on our part would give her the 
fullest guarantees regarding the independence of Denmark and, 
consequently, the free ingress and egress of the Baltic Sea; and, 
on the other hand, would perhaps admit the right of Russia 
to an enclave on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, to a sphere of 
influence over Trebizond and Northern Armenia, besides recog- 
nising the special need of Russia to obtain access to the Persian 
Gulf through Northern and Western Persia. 

‘So much for Russia. In regard to England, we would recall 
a phrase dropped by ex-President Roosevelt at an important public 
speech in London—a phrase which for some reason was not 
reported by the London press. Roosevelt said: ‘‘ The best 
guarantee for Great Britain on the Nile is the presence of Germany 
on the Euphrates.’’ Putting aside the usual hypocrisies of the 
Teutonic peoples, you know that that is so. You know that we 
ought to make common cause in our dealings with the backward 
races of the world. Neither you nor we are as foolish and 
as uninstructed as we were in the beginnings of our Colonial 
expansion. We no longer establish our political control 
over Egypt, India, Negro Africa, Persia, or Siamese Malaysia 
to dispossess dynasties or with the idea of taking away the 
land from the people, or even the natural wealth of the 
waste lands from the administration of the State in which they 
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are found. Impelled more by some inexplicable instinct, which 
has been in the white man from all time onwards, we white 
nations are seeking to control and develop the misgoverned, un- 
civilised, or savage parts of the world. In so doing we improve 
ourselves also in knowledge and in education, we enlarge our 
means of scientific research and the expansion of our commerce 
without any really unfair treatment of the races we are attempting 
to influence or to govern. You have shown in your Colonial 
Empire, and are showing increasingly, that where a backward 
people ceases to remain in a condition of disorder or ignorance you 
can enlarge its political horizon and, indeed, educate it towards 
eventual autonomy and self-government. If that had not been 
your purpose in Egypt your position there would not have won 
the world-wide respect that it has done. The antithesis of this 
policy is that for ever rendered infamous by the late King of the 
Belgians in regard to the Congo. This has been the most valuable 
object-lesson of ‘‘ what to avoid ’’ in Colonial policy, and a pro- 
ceeding to which, we are happy to think, there is no parallel to be 
found in German Africa. 

‘Let Britain and Germany once come to an agreement in 
regard to the question of the Nearer East and the world can 
scarcely again be disturbed by any great war in any part of the 
globe, if such a war is contrary to the commercial interests of the 
two Empires. And both alike will become increasingly allied to 
the United States of America, to which they are severally the main 
contributors in emigrant population from the eighteenth century 
onwards. But, of course, this Anglo-German understanding 
would include (whether it were publicly expressed or not) a recog- 
nition on the part of Britain that henceforth the kingdom of the 
Netherlands must, by means of a very strict alliance, come within 
the German sphere. We have already brought pressure to bear on 
the Dutch Government to ensure this. We intend to stand no 
nonsense or to admit no tergiversation in this respect. So long 
as Holland consents to be more nearly allied with the German 
Empire than with any other Power, so long its dynasty, its 
internal independence, and the governance of its oversea posses- 
sions (in the which more and more German capital is being sunk 
annually) will remain completely undisturbed. But you may 
take it from us that an alliance for offensive and defensive purposes 
now exists between Holland and Germany, and that the foreign 
policy of the two nations will henceforth be as closely allied as is 
that of Germany and Austria. 

‘ Belgium is a different matter altogether. We are sufficiently 
educated in geography to realise that any close union or alliance, 
and still more any invasion of Belgium, on our part would be for 
you a legitimate casus belli, as it should also be for France. Of 
course, if you drive us to extremes and block us in all other 
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directions, we may put the whole question to the test when the 
right opportunity comes by occupying Belgium (and Holland), 
by throwing down the gage of battle to France; and, as the 
outcome of victory, incorporate within the German sphere not 
only Holland and Belgium but also Picardy. That would be our 
way of commencing the duel with Great Britain. We should not 
be so idiotic as to venture a corps d’armée on transports across the 
North Sea before we had smashed the British Navy; and the 
smashing of the British Navy within the next thirty years seems 
to us such an impossibility as not to enter within the limits of 
any reasonable military programme. But we should make use of 
our navy to defend the approaches to Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, and we ask you what sort of efforts you would have to 
make in the way of army organisation to be able, even in alliance 
with France and Russia, to turn us out of the Low Countries if 
you compelled us to occupy them. Of course, we should suffer 
terribly in this struggle. We suffered terribly in our 1870-71 war 
with France, but the results have been of incalculable benefit to 
the German peoples. 

‘Yet we admit that such a war would be an almost complete 
arrest of civilisation in the Old World. Not only should we and 
you do our utmost to prevent such an eventuality coming about, 
but we should strive on both sides to be reasonable in negotiating 
the terms of an agreement which might render any such struggle 
impossible, might even put war between us and any other Euro- 
pean Power of magnitude out of the question ; while thus all the 
great white Powers of Europe and America could unite in their 
purpose, jointly and severally, of bringing the whole world under 
civilised control, and only turn their armed forces henceforth 
against reaction at home or abroad.’ 


With regard to France and any objections which might be 
raised in that country to the consequences of an Anglo-German 
understanding, I have heard some Germans suggest that Metz 
and the small district of French-speaking Lorraine should be 
restored to France, and that guarantees of the most unequivocal 
character should be given in regard to the neutrality, independ- 
ence, and complete separation from the German sphere of the 
Kingdom of Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
Others again, with a view to placating Russian interest in the 
similar independence of Denmark (and consequently the control 
of access to the Baltic), have suggested that the original terms of 
the 1864 Treaty should be generously carried out and the Danish- 
speaking district of Hadersleben in Northern Slesvig be restored 
to Denmark. But these are the utmost concessions that are ever 
hinted at even by the most liberal-minded. Any suggestion of the 
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retrocession of Elsass and German Lorraine, and the good-natured 
German face sets into flint or iron. 

I have striven in all the foregoing passages to give, not my 
own opinions, but the views of representative Germans in regard 
to the bases of an understanding between Germany and the leading 
Powers of Europe. If it serves no other purpose, it will do that 
of setting forth quite clearly the ambitions and the intentions 
present in the minds of educated and thoughtful people in the 
German Empire. As I have said before, there are others who are 
rancorous and even ignorant or ill-informed in their views about 
Great Britain and British policy, and who would demand from the 
world at large the creation of a Greater Germany, so unjust to 
the rights and ambitions of the Latin, Slav, and Anglo-Saxon 
peoples as to raise against Germany such a European coali- 
tion as finally crushed a hundred years ago the overweening 
ambition of France. But for us to go to the opposite extreme and 
pretend that all is well, that Germany and Austria are quite 
content with the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, that there is 
no convention existing or about to exist between the Netherlands 
and Germany, and that Germany and Austria are building fleets 
and training armies merely to find an outlet for their taxpayers’ 
money and the energies of their people, is dangerously ridiculous. 
Surely—as I ventured to remark in a recent address to a German 
audience—there must be a point beyond which the pressure of 
German ambition is foolish, but short of which the constraint of 
Germany by the Triple Entente is economically unwise. If only 
this point could be quickly determined by a formal or informal 
conference of diplomatists, and a complete understanding arrived 
at which removed any conceivable cause of quarrel between 
Britain and Germany, France and Germany, or Russia and 
Germany, the burdens of many millions of white people would be 
sensibly lightened and the civilisation of many other millions of 
backward or savage peoples be appreciably brought nearer to an 
achievement. 

Those politicians on both sides who are advocating a hundred 
million loan for the increase of the British Navy should, before 
pressing the acceptance of this proposition on the taxpaying 
public, be in a position to assure us that every effort has been made 
to come to a political understanding with Germany, carrying with 
it some limitation of armaments ; and that such efforts, through no 
fault, no unreasonableness, on the part of the British negotiators, 
have completely failed. We should be told at the same time what 
Germany asked and what we felt unable to grant, and the intelli- 
gent public in the three kingdoms should decide whether our 
negotiators were in the right or whether they were to blame. 


H. H. JounsrTon. 
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THE NAVAL ‘CRISIS’ 


PoLiTIcIANs and journalists have been busily occupied of late 
in ‘counting Dreadnoughts ’—especially those belonging to the 
British and German navies—and in framing programmes of ship- 
building, each of which is declared to be the minimum required 
for the maintenance of British naval supremacy. The situation 
closely resembles that which existed in the early months of last 
year, when official statements, made in the course of debates on 
the Navy Estimates, caused a ‘scare’ throughout the Empire; 
while non-official predictions of rapid developments in the German 
fleet went far beyond official statements. At the height of this 
agitation the writer attempted to show * that the rate of progress 
assigned to German warship-building had been grossly exagger- 
ated, and that there would be no difficulty in assuring the con- 
tinued maintenance of British naval supremacy provided proper 
steps were taken by the Government, because existing national 
resources for building and arming warships were adequate to meet 
the largest demands that might be made upon them. Nearly two 
years have now elapsed, and it is possible to compare predictions | 
with facts. Instead of having nine Dreadnoughts finished and 
available for service next month, as the prophets said she would 
have, Germany has five ships of that type in commission as against 





ten British ships. According to the official programme at the end F 

of 1911 there will be nine finished German vessels of the type 

available for service, and at that date sixteen similar vessels will 

have been completed for the Royal Navy. : 
Serious failure in recent predictions should have made amateur 1 

programme-framers more careful when attempting to deal with y 

the future, but they are as bold as ever. Credit has recently been cl 

given to Germany for gaining considerably upon Great Britain a 

during the five years which have passed since the Dreadnought " 

was laid down; our margin of superiority is said to be rapidly 

‘ shrinking ’ ; counting Dreadnoughts alone, it is now asserted that fe) 

in 1914 our margin may consist oi only four ships, unless heroic b 

efforts are made without delay, and a special expenditure incurred 

of from fifty to one hundred millions, to be raised by loan. These th 


2 See Nineteenth Century and After for April 1909. 
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extreme statements are partly based upon a speech made by the 
Prime Minister last July when the shipbuilding Vote was under 
discussion in the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith then gave 
the numbers of British and German Dreadnoughts which would 
probably be available for service at various dates, and said that 
in the financial year 1913-14 Germany might possess twenty-one 
ships as against twenty-five British ships. This statement, how- 
ever, was carefully guarded; it took no account of two Dread- 
nought cruisers now building at the cost of Australia and New 
Zealand, nor of additional vessels which might be laid down next 
year and be completed early in 1914. Moreover, his figures for 
German Dreadnoughts which might be finished in 1913 do not 
agree with those given in the official programme of the German 
Admiralty, which provides only for finishing seventeen Dread- 
noughts before the end of that year. To these points further 
reference will be made; but the real position of affairs will be 
better understood if a statement is at once submitted showing the 
relative position of the British and German fleets when the Dread- 
nought era began (1905) and the corresponding position at the 
present time. This course appears desirable, because the belief is 
entertained in influential quarters that our relative strength has 
seriously declined during the last five years, and because it is pos- 
sible to subject those apprehensions to conclusive tests, in which 
personal opinions can play only a subordinate part. 

The following passages in the speech made at Glasgow on 
October 19 by Mr. Balfour will show that the apprehensions of 
relative decline are, in his opinion, well founded, and require 
serious consideration : 

But five years separate the two dates, and yet I venture to say that in 
no other five, ten, or twenty years in our history has there been so great a 


change in our naval position, and one so ominous, as that which has taken 
place during the last sixty months. 


I venture to say that no man, I do not think any member of the 
Government, would say, if the question was put to him directly, that any 
comparison could be drawn. between our relative strength among the naval 
Powers in 1905 and our relative strength among the naval Powers in 1910. 
I do not think any man could say that the two things were comparable. 
We are in a different world. It is not merely that there has been a small 
change in degree. There has been a change in type, and we can no longer, 
and ought no longer, to think of ourselves as in a position of securing the 
maritime supremacy which we enjoyed only five years ago. 


Mr. Balfour also referred to ‘ this narrow range of superiority 
of four ships in 1913,’ obviously having in mind the figures given 
by Mr. Asquith for Great Britain and Germany, and added : 

It seems to me it is impossible for us to say that a margin so narrow as 


that is one which cannot be wiped out by circumstances which none of us 
can foresee, for which no Government, no administrator, no Board. of 
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Admiralty may be responsible: but it is one which, if wiped out, may have 
consequences for us and for the Empire the effects of which will be felt not 
only by one generation, but by generation after generation of citizens of this 
Empire. I think this myself to be a most lamentable and dangerous 
condition of affairs. I cannot believe that either the Government or that 
part of the public which has given sérious attention to it can view the 
present situation without serious misgiving and alarm. 


In order that readers may be enabled to form an independent 
judgment in regard to the importance really attaching to the fore- 
going statements, and to many similar or even stronger statements 
recently made by public men, three Tables have been prepared. 
In the first is given a nominal list of British and German ships of 
the Dreadnought class already laid down or to be commenced in 
this financial year. The technical term ‘laid down’ indicates 
the date at which the erection of the structure of a ship on the 
building slip is begun. It may differ considerably from the date at 
which the order is given to build a ship: 


Taste I 


List of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ completed, building, and to be commenced in 1910-11.’ 
Great Britain. Germany. 
Laid down Programme | Laid down Programme 
Dreadnought . Oct. 1905 
Indomitable . March 1906 
Inflexible . Feb. 1906 
Invincible . April 1906 


Bellerophon . Dec. 1906 Nassau . . July 1907 
Temeraire  . Jan. 1907 1906-7 | Westfalen . July 1907 f 
rt b. 3 

Sepa PAG | Rheinland . Aug. 1907 
St. Vincent - . Dec. 1907 Posen . « Aug. 1907 
Collingwood . Feb. 1908 1907-8 Von der Tann . March 1908 
Vanguard. . April 1908 fs 

Ostfriesland . Oct. 1908 | 

J 


| 
1905-6 | 
1 


1906-7 


1907-8 


Indefatigable . Feb. 1909 1 1908-9. | Hrlgoland =. Nov. 1908 
Neptune . . Jan. 1909 © jf” ' | Thurngen  . Jan. 1909 


Moltke . . April 1909 
Colossus . - July 1909 eras es 
Hercules . . Aug. 1909 Cruiser H. - July 1909 
Orion . Nov. 1909 Oldenburg . March 1909 
Lion é - Nov. 1909 | 1 o09 10 E:satz Heimdal Nov. 1909 1909-10 
Princess Royal . May 1910 ey Ersatz Hilde- 
Conqueror » April 1910 brand . - Oct. 1909 
Monarch . . April 1910 
Thunderer . April 1910 


20 ships laid down. 13 ships laid down. 


2 ships June 1910. 
(Builing at the cost of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand]. 
5 ships (to be laid down) 1910-11. 4 ships (to be laid down) 1910-11 


1908-9 


27 Grand Total. 17 Grand Total. 


Note.—Of these the first ten ships are NoTe.—Of these the first five ships 
in commission, and the next two are | are in commission. 
approaching completivn. 


* An excellent Table giving further particulars of ‘the world’s Dreadnoughts’ 
will be found at pp. 218-19 of the Navy League Annual for 1910. 
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The facts set forth in Table I. obviously do not support the con- 
tention that during the last five years our standing relatively to 
Germany has declined so far as the construction of battleships 
and large armoured cruisers of the Dreadnought class is concerned. 
Even if one omits the tivo large cruisers building, at the cost of 
Australia and New Zealund, for service in the Pacific, there 
remain twenty-five British ships as compared with seventeen 
German ships. It is proper, also, to bear in mind the reason given 
for constructing the four large German armoured cruisers included 
in the Table—namely, that they were primarily intended for the 
protection of commerce and shipping on distant foreign stations. 
Lord Charles Beresford and others have urged the desirability, 
when estimating our naval strength relatively to Germany, 
of taking into account also the ficets of Austria and Italy. At 
present two vessels of the Dreadnought class are being built in 
Austria, but it is reported that the first will not be launched until 
next June and the second not until October. Two others are said 
to be contemplated, one of which may be begun next year. In 
Italy two Dreadnoughts are building, one of which has been 
launched : two more have been recently ordered. The financial 
provision for new construction in that country is, however, very 
small in relation to outstanding liabilities on vessels now building. 
As a consequence, early dates of completion for service of these 
Dreadnoughts are not likely to be realised. Moreover, authority 
is needed for the assumption that in case of war between Great 
Britain and Germany, the Italian fleet would be ranged against 
the Royal Navy. Such an event appears highly improbable ; but 
even if it occurred our position as an isolated Power would not be 
unfavourable, and in such circumstances Great Britain would 
hardly stand alone. 

Tables II. and ITT. show the relative positions of Great Britain 
and Germany in regard to ‘ capital ships’ for the 31st of March 
1906 and the 31st of March 1910. These dates are taken because 
they practically cover the period mentioned by Mr. Balfour, and 
they correspond to dates up to which the annual ‘ Dilke Returns’ 
presented to Pariiament are usually corrected. These returns 
have been used in compiling the Tables. All the vessels ennmer- 
ated were less than twenty years old at the dates selected, that 
being the period of service on the Active List adopted for battle- 
ships and large cruisers in the German Navy Law of 1908. 

Of late there has been a tendency to treat ‘ pre-Dread- 
nought’ ships as practically negligible quantities or as likely to 
become so very soon. The ‘ coming of the Dreadnought ’ to many 
persons, whose interest in naval matters has extended over a com- 
paratively short period, was an unprecedented event ; it is assumed 


to have involved the immediate degradation, if not the early 
382 
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disappearance from the Active List, of all preceding types. Asa 
matter of fact, from time immemorial—and especially since the 
great changes began which have been consequent upon the intro- 
duction of steam propulsion, iron and steel as shipbuilding mate- 
rials, and defensive armour—the construction of each new type 
of warship has involved the relative degradation of earlier types, 
but has not made them useless. In previous articles contributed 
to this Review the writer has insisted upon and illustrated the 


Taste IT 
Capital Ships. March 31st, 1906. 
Germany. Great Britain. 


Completed. ae ee Completed. 
Braunschweig type King Edward type . 81,800 
Wittelsbach type Formidable type - 120,000 
Kaiser type ; Duncan type. . 84,000 
Brandenburg type Majestic type . . 184,100 
Royal Sovereign type 113 200 
Canopustype . - 77,700 
Swiftsure type . . 23,800 


Displacement. 
Tons. 


= | 
oo WADOA@wa 


634,600 


Building. Building. 
Deutschland type King Edward type . 49,000 
Lord Nelson type . 33,000 
Dreadnought type . 17,900 
Invincible type . . 51,800 


3 
2 
1 
3 
9 


151,700 


w 


24 Grand Total. 280,200 53 Grand Total. 786,300 


NotE—Two Dreadnoughts (Nassau 
class) were provided for in the German 
Navy Estimates of 1906-7, but neither 
was laid down until July, 1907. 


This Table shows that in April 1906 the British fleet was in excess of the 
German fleet by 29 capital ships and 506,000 tons (displacement tonnage). 

Table III. shows that in April 1910 the corresponding excess of the 
British fleet was 27 capital ships and 508,000 tons, while it was intended 
to lay down in 1910-11 one more British ship than the number to be begun 
by Germany, and two large armoured cruisers, paid for by Australia and 
New Zealand. 


value of pre-Dreadnought ships.* The detailed argument need 
not be repeated. Stated briefly, the position stands as follows : 
Great Britain at present possesses a considerable superiority in 
numbers of vessels of the Dreadnought type, as compared not only 
with Germany but with any probable combination of naval 
Powers. Her position in this respect is, therefore, secure, 
although, as time passes, the pre-Dreadnoughts will pass out of 
service gradually, and new ships must be built in sufficient 


* Nineteenth Century and After for April 1909, December 1908. 
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numbers to maintain our supremacy. Taking present conditions, 
one may assume that, in case of a conflict with a foreign Power or 
a group of allied navies, the first stage would probably involve the 


employment of Dreadnoughts on both sides. On the extreme 


assumption that the earlier actions of the war resulted in the 
practical disappearance of the Dreadnoughts on both sides as unfit 


Taste III 
Capital Ships. March 3ist, 1910. 


Great Britain. 


Displacement 
Tons: 


Germany. 
| . 
Completed, a 
2 Dreadnought type 5 
(battleships) 36,400 


Completed. 
Dreadnought type 
(battleships) 93,000 
3 Dreadnought type 
(armoured cruisers) 51,800 


8 144,800 


Pre-Dreadnoughts. 

5 Deutschland type 
Braunschweig type 
Wittelsbach type 
Kaiser type 


Pre- Dreadnoughts. 

2 ~Lord Nelson type 
King Edward type 
Furmidable type 
Duncan type 
Majestic type 
Canopus type 
Swiftsure type . 


- 33,000 
- 130,800 
. 120,000 
- 70,000 
- 134,100 
77,700 
23,800 
20 241,000 589,400 
Building. 
Dreadnought type 
(battleships) 190,000 
Dreadnought type 
(armoured cruisers) 71,000 


261,000 


Building. 

8 Dreadnought type 9 
(battleships) 151,000 

3 Dreadnought type 3 
(armoured cruisers) 59,000 


11 210,000 12 
Total Building and Completed. 


20 Dreadnoughts . 
40 Pre-Dreadnoughts 


Total Building and Completed. 
13. Dreadnoughts . 246,400 
20 Pre-Dreadnoughts . 241,000 


405,800 
589,400 
60 ships 995,200 


Ordered in 1910-11. 
(unknown) 5 Dreadnoughts 


33 Grand Total. 487,400 
Ordered in 1910-11. 


4 Dreadnoughts (unknown) 


NoTE.—From the German list are 
excluded; 2 Brandenburgs, 19,800 tons, 
which were launched in 1891-92. 


Note.—From the British list are 
excluded: 8 Royal Sovereigns, 113,200 
tons, Renown, 12,350 tons, which were 


launched in 1891-2 and 1895 respectively. 


for further service, and supposing the available effective forces of 
pre-Dreadnought ships to be treated simply as reserves at first, it 
would follow thai the ultimate result of the struggle would depend 
chiefly upon the relative strengths of the opposing forces in pre- 
Dreadnoughts, whatever the individual value of such vessels as 
fighting machines may be in comparison with Dreadnoughts. 
Estimates of their comparative value may and do differ largely. 
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Lord Charles Beresford, for instance, proposes as a rough approxi- 
mation that two pre-Dreadnoughts shall be considered equal to one 
Dreadnought. Other persons, including the writer, consider this 
to be a serious under-estimate of the value of many vessels belong- 
ing to earlier types. If, instead of making any comparisons 
between Dreadnoughts and pre-Dreadnoughts, British and foreign 
vessels of the latter class are compared among themselves, these 
differences of opinion can be avoided, and a better idea formed of 
the real relative force of opposing fleets. 

This principle has been adopted in Tables II. and III. From 
the former it will be seen that at the end of March 1906 German 
capital ships (all of pre-Dreadnought types) built and building 
were twenty-four in number, with an aggregate displacement of 
about 280,000 tons; the corresponding British ships were forty- 
nine in number (including Lord Nelsons), with a displacement 
tonnage of 716,000 tons. In addition, there were building four 
British Dreadnoughts of nearly 70,000 tons; three of these were 
in an early stage of construction. Taking the grand totals (in- 
cluding Dreadnoughts), the British force exceeded the German 
force by twenty-nine ships (including four Dreadnoughts) and 
506,000 tons. These figures furnish a means of roughly measur- 
ing the preponderance of British capital ships over German at that 
date, and they justify the satisfaction expressed by Mr. Balfour 
with the conditions which then existed. We had an assured 
position of supremacy. 

A similar comparison of capital ships for the 3lst of March 
1910 has been made in Table III. Taking grand totals for ships 
built, building, and to be laid down in 1910-11, the British supe- 
riority above Germany was represented at that date by thirty 
ships and 508,000 tons. In these totals of ships and tonnage were 
included an excess of twenty pre-Dreadnoughts, with an aggregate 
excess in displacement tonnage of 348,000 tons, whereas four years 
earlier the corresponding figures had been twenty-five pre-Dread- 
noughts and 436,000 tons. In Dreadnoughts built and building 
the British excess over the German (excluding the Australian 
and New Zealand cruisers) was seven ships and 159,400 tons in 
1910, as against four ships and 69,700 tons in 1906. These figures 
indicate that our lead on the side of Dreadnoughts had increased, 
and that our excess on the side of pre-Dreadnoughts had diminished 
as compared with 1906. On the whole, the difference between 
British and German grand totals had changed but little in numbers 
of ships or in aggregate tonnage. It is true that during the period 
under consideration the German Navy had advanced greatly in 
both numbers and aggregate tonnage of its capital ships ; numbers 
were increased by 37.5 per cent. and tonnage by nearly 74 per 
cent. Corresponding percentages of increase for the Royal Navy 
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during this period were 13.5 in numbers and 26.5 in tonnage. 
The percentage method, however, tends to mislead when making 
comparisons of this nature, and cannot be accepted except as an 
indication of the rate of progress made by an individual fleet. The 
substantial facts that require to be borne in mind are that the 
German fleet of capital ships was increased by nine ships and 
207,000 tons displacement, while the British was increased by 
seven ships and 209,000 tons. The average displacement of the 
German ships in 1906 was about 11,600 tons, and four years later 
it had increased to 14,700 tons: the corresponding averages for 
British capital ships were about 14,800 tons in 1906 and nearly 
16.600 tons in 1910. It may also be said, and truly said, that in 
1906 Great Britain possessed more. than twice as many capital 
ships as were possessed by Germany, and that the average dis- 
placement tonnage per ship was 27.5 per cent. greater than that of 
the German capital ships ; whereas in 1910 our capital ships were 
not quite 82 per cent. greater in number than the German, and 
the superiority in average displacement per ship was not quite 
13 per cent. in our favour. No one disputes the fact which these 
figures illustrate ; the German Navy has made immense strides; 
and it can now claim, or will soon possess, the second place in the 
war-fleets of the world, if the United States continue the moderate 
programmes of shipbuilding which have been customary in recent 
years. The vital question is, however, not so much what has 
been the advance made by Germany, but whether our margin of 
superiority remains ample when measured by the comparison of 
numbers and individual powers of capital ships in the German and 
British Navies. The decision on this point must rest with the 
Government. Tables IJ. and IIT. demonstrate conclusively the 
fact that, as compared with Germany, there has been practically 
no shrinkage in our excess in numbers or in aggregate displace- 
ment tonnage during the last four or five years. 

Any comparison between the two Navies must be incomplete 
which ignores other important factors of naval force and restricts 
attention to capital ships. For example, Great Britain possesses 
a splendid fleet of armoured cruisers constructed during the last 
ten years, many of which are superior in powers of offence and 
defence to vessels classed as capital ships in the German list ; 
whereas most of the German armoured cruisers built during the 
period named are relatively small and weak. The principal facts 
in regard to these important vessels wil] be found on page 906 of 
this Review for December 1908. Since that article was written 
another powerful armoured cruiser (the Blucher) has been added 
to the German fleet. Including this vessel Germany possesses 
nine armoured cruisers launched from 1897 to 1908, with an 
aggregate displacement of about 93,000 tons. The British list of 
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armoured cruisers launched from 1899 to 1907 (excluding three 
Invincibles classed as Dreadnoughts) includes thirty-five vessels 
of more than 424,000 tons displacement. Comment on these 
figures is needless. 

The foregoing statements have been limited to the British and 
German fleets, because so much has been said of late respecting the 
growth and power of the latter. In some quarters it has been 
tacitly assumed that if the relative progress maintained in recent 
years is continued, Germany, single-handed, might before long 
challenge our naval supremacy. Germans cherish no illusions 
either as to their present position or future prospects, and they 
recognise the fixed resolve of British citizens throughout the 
Empire to maintain that supremacy whatever may be the cost 
involved, and against all possible or probable combinations. The 
writer does not propose to make any assumptions as to such com- 
binations, but will take for purposes of illustration a comparison 
made in the Navy League Annual of 1910 between the fleets of 
the Triple Alliance and that of Great Britain. The Navy League 
is at present committed to the policy of laying down ‘ two keels 
to one’ which may be laid down by the Navy next in power to 
Great Britain--that is to say, by Germany. Its publications, as 
a rule, do not contain optimistic estimates of our relative naval 
strength ; but the following are the figures published in its Annual, 
on the authority of the Editor, Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., as 
representing the present situation : 


——— pics 
Capital Ships Armoured Cruisers 


| Se Sa ee ee ee 
| 
| 5 Displacement o Displacement 


j j Tons | 
British Empire . é 59 | 899,630 35 416.600 


Germany, Austria, Italy .| 42 | 495,297 19 | 174,286 


These figures may be allowed to speak for themselves ; but once 
more it must be questioned whether in any conceivable circum- 
stances the fleet of Italy is likely to be ranged against that of 
Great Britain. 

The assertion that wé are threatened with a crisis in our naval 
affairs will be found on examination to be based chiefly on the 
assumption that only Dreadnoughts will count in future. It has 
been recently asserted, in support of an appeal for a huge loan of 
100 millions sterling, that most of our pre-Dreadnought ships will 
become obsolete within three years, and that ‘ all of them, with the 
exception of the Agamemnon and Lord Nelson, will be obsolete 
within from four to five years.’ In course of time all the pre-Dread- 
noughts in all navies will necessarily pass out of active service, but 
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it is contrary to common sense, long experience, and the established 
practice of other navies—including the German—to assign such 
short lives (on active service) to warships of any class as are 
involved in the foregoing statements. As already stated, the 
Germans have adopted, since 1908, a ‘life’ of twenty years for 
battleships and large cruisers, and propose to regulate accordingly 
the dates of construction for ‘ substitute’ ships. Even when the 
latter have been completed it is doubtful if their predecessors will 
at once disappear : because the Germans recognise the value of a 
large reserve of ships and keep all their old ships remaining on 
the effective list in good repair. In view of what is being done in 
foreign navies it would be mere midsummer madness to act in the 
manner proposed and to discard our pre-Dreadnoughts at the early 
dates declared to be inevitable. In 1915 the Lord Nelsons will 
have been launched only nine years; the King Edwards and 
the Swiftsures ten to twelve years ; the Formidables and Duncans 
thirteen to seventeen years ; the Canopus class sixteen to eighteen 
years ; and the Majestics nineteen to twenty years. The decision 
as to the dates when ships are actually struck off the Active List, 
of course, rests with the Admiralty, and in making that decision 
regard will certainly be paid to the practice of other countries as 
well as to our available relative force in newer types of capital 
ships. In all cases one essential condition ought to be fulfilled : 
so long as any ship is retained on the effective list she must be 
kept fit for immediate and efficient service so far as regards sea- 
worthiness, propelling apparatus and armament. A reserve of 
ships is needful, and it can be maintained, while fulfilling this 
essential condition, at moderate cost ; a reserve of ‘ lame ducks’ is 
worse than useless.‘ 

Without entering afresh into the endless arguments for and 
against ‘monster’ warships, it is proper to refer in this con- 
nexion to the enormous value undoubtedly attaching to the posses- 
sion of a superiority in the numbers of ships available for service 
at a period when under-water attacks have been greatly de- 
veloped. Submarines are being improved, submarine mines will 
be largely employed in future, and locomotive torpedoes are being 
produced of higher speed, greater range and accuracy, and with 
larger charges of explosives. It is admitted generally that even 
the largest warships in existence or projected will probably be 
put out of action (even if they remain afloat) by a successful attack 
of this nature, and it is a matter of experience that for some time 
afterwards a vessel struck in this fashion will not be available for 
service even if repairs can be effected. Hence it follows that 
superiority in numbers, even when the margin does not consist of 
ships of the latest types, may have the determining influence on 

“ See Nineteenth Century and After for May 1905. 
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a@ naval campaign. This consideration, therefore, furnishes 
another and cogent argument against the proposal to discard pre- 
Dreadnoughts at an early date and to depend exclusively on newer 
types. The relative fighting force of navies is not governed simply 
by the comparison of the Dreadnoughts they contain; pre- 
Dreadnoughts are not made negligible quantities by the appear- 
ance of new types ; and above all considerations of mere matériel, 
represented by comparisons of numbers of ships and guns, thick- 
nesses of armour, speed and other features in warship construction, 
still stands the influence of the skill, training, courage and resource 
of officers and men, as it has always done throughout naval history. 

Another valuable test of actual progress in warship-building 
made by Great Britain and Germany during the last five years can 
be applied by comparing the sums voted by the two countries for 
new construction and armaments during that period. No one 
asserts that warships cost less to build, arm and equip in Germany 
than they do in this country; and it may be presumed that ex- 
penditure on the building and armament of new ships is no less 
economically administered here than it is in Germany. Taking 
the five financial years beginning on the Ist of April, 1906, and 
ending on the 31st of March, 1911, the total sum voted by the 
House of Commons for new construction and armaments is very 
nearly fifty-five millions sterling, and that voted by the Reichstag 
about 45,200,000/. If the last ten financial years be taken, the 
corresponding figures are about 112 millions sterling for Great 
Britain, and a little over sixty-three millions for Germany. In 
the first of these ten years the effect of the German Navy Law 
of 1900 began to be felt, and the amount voted for new construc- 
tion and armaments was not quite 4,700,000I.; for the current 
year the corresponding amount is nearly 11,400,000/., or nearly 
two and a-half times as much as ten years ago—a notable illustra- 
tion of the burden borne by Germany in creating her new Navy. 
British votes for the same services have varied during these ten 
years from a minimum of 8,660,0001. (1908-9) to a maximum of 
14,957.0001. (1910-11). The annual vote for new construction 
and armaments during that period has averaged about 11 ,200,000I. 
for the Roval Navy, and about 6,315,000. for the German Navy. 
For the last five years the corresponding average annual votes have 
been: British, nearly eleven millions; German, about nine 
millions sterling. Germany has made enormous efforts, and has 
had recourse to loans, but, judged by actual expenditure, we have 
maintained the lead which was held five years ago. It has been 
reported recently, as if it were a ‘ new fact,’ that German naval 
expenditure for the coming financial year (1911-12) will be in- 
creased by about a million sterling as compared with that for the 
current year. Various comments have been made on that increase 
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and on the motives which are supposed to have influenced its 
appearance in German Navy Estimates. It ought, therefore, to 
be recognised that the financial statement which accompanied the 
Navy Bill of 1908 indicated, not merely the occurrence of that 
increase in 1911-12, but stated that about one-half of it would be 
devoted to new construction and armaments. There has, as a 
matter of fact, been free publication of the financial arrangements 
required and intended for the purpose of creating a new and 
powerful German Navy, and it is both misleading and mischievous 
to create, or attempt to create, an impression that secrecy or 
surprise has been attempted. The naval authorities and Govern- 
ments of other maritime countries were fully informed, and it was 
their duty to take the steps which may be considered necessary in 
consequence of the execution of the German programme. 

That programme has been steadily worked at, and has been 
revised from time to time, chiefly in consequence of action taken 
by Great Britain subsequently to the passing of the German Navy 
Act of 1900. Apart from these revisions, which have been em- 
bodied in other Acts and approved by the Reichstag, the execution 
of the German programme appears to have proceeded in general 
accordance with the intentions of the Acts and not to have been 
sensibly affected by action taken from year to year in regard to 
British shipbuilding programmes. That opinion has always been 
held and expressed by the writer, but it has been challenged in 
influential quarters. For example, the Spectator (5th of Novem- 
ber) recently said: ‘Now we know that when we hesitate 
in our building policy [Germany] seizes the occasion to be more 
urgent in hers’; and again (12th of November): ‘Sir Henry 
Campbeti-Bannerman’s policy simply led to a tremendous increase 
of German activity in shipbuilding. Germany seized the oppor- 
tunity offered by his policy of stopping our shipbuilding, to prove 
that we were in earnest, to rush her own programme.’ It will be 
agreed that when such opinions have been expressed in an influen- 
tial and well-informed journal it is desirable to test their accuracy ; 
and for that reason only—not in order to justify the policy of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman or any other statesman—it is pro- 
posed to examine the facts of the case as disclosed in Parlia- 
mentary Papers. 

The facts as to the numbers and dates of laying down for British 
and German Dreadnoughts appear in Table I.; those as to the 
respective votes for new construction and armaments during the 
last ten years have been summarised, but we may now briefly 
indicate their variations. The British votes rose from about 
10,400,0001. in 1901-2 to a maximum of 13,508,0001. in 1904-5, 
when two Chilian ships building in England were purchased about 
the time of the Russo-Japanese war; the votes then fell to 
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11,291,000/. in 1905-6, and to 10,859,000/. in the following year. 
The last-mentioned Navy Estimates were prepared by Lord 
Cawdor, and were accepted in substance by the new Government 
except as regards the number of new ships to be laid down in 
1906-7. Lord Cawdor had proposed four, Lord Tweedmouth laid 
down three ; but the actual expenditure in 1906-7 on new construc- 
tion and armaments closely approached teu and a-half millions, 
and consequently approximated to the sum intended to be spent 
by Lord Cawdor’s Board. The Dreadnought and three Invin- 
cibles had been previously included in the programme of 1905-6, 
and orders for them had been placed before Mr. Balfour resigned 
office. As a consequence of that action the German Navy 
Bill of 1900 was amended; the discussions thereon in the 
Reichstag took place towards the end of the year 1905; 
and the first German Dreadnoughts (Nassau class) were ordered 
in 1906, as well as an armoured cruiser (Blucher), which 
was comparable with the British Minotaur class rather than 
with the Invincibles. No German Dreadnought was laid down 
until July 1907, but during that year four such vessels were 
begun. Our reply to this first step in Dreadnought construc- 
tion was the laying down of three new ships in 1906-7. In 1907-8 
Great Britain and Germany each laid down three Dread- 
noughts, the total number then built and building being ten 
British as against five German ; the Dreadnought herself was in 
commission, while all the German ships still remained on the 
stocks. In these circumstances it was not unreasonable that 
the British programme for new Dreadnoughts to be laid down 
in 1908-9 should have been restricted to two vessels, or that the 
vote for new construction and armaments should fall, in conse- 
quence, to about 8,700,0001. for that financial year. Meanwhile 
German naval authorities had been stirred to fresh action by an 
unwise presentation (in July 1907) of a Parliamentary Paper, in 
which (on the authority of the British Admiralty) nine out of a 
total of twenty German battleships on the effective list were off- 
cially described as ‘obsolescent.’ Undoubtedly this was the 
primary cause of the new Navy Act of 1908, which provided for 
laying down in each of several successive years four German 
Dreadnoughts instead of three as had been authorised by previous 
Acts. The story now repeated was told in this Review for April 
last (page 209), but it seems to be forgotten. No reasonable doubt 
can exist that the decision to quicken their rate of building was 
taken by the German Admiralty before the close of 1907, and that 
it was absolutely independent of the reduction made in the British 
Vote for New Construction in the Estimates for 1908-9. The 
contrary assumption above quoted has, so far as can be seen, no 
foundation in fact. It is also worth notice that in 1909-10, when. 
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eight Dreadnoughts were ordered by Great Britain, Germany laid 
down four in strict accordance with the provisions of the Navy 
Act, thus furnishing fresh proof that her work of creating a new 
fleet was little, if at all, influenced by the contemporaneous ship- 
building programme of Great Britain. The writer sees no reason 
for doubting the good faith of public declarations in that sense 
made by some of the highest officials in the German Admiralty, 
and he attaches great importance to the confirmation of that view 
given by an English writer of acknowledged authority on naval 
subjects within the last fortnight. Having been granted special 
facilities for inspecting new German warships during a recent visit 
to the shipyards of that country, Mr. John Leyland expressed the 
following opinion as the result of his extensive investigations : 


The German Navy has been expanded in strict accordance with the 
declarations of the German Government: and this expansion does not 
appear to be based on any programme of construction which we have adopted 
or may adopt. 


Mr. Balfour declared at Glasgow that he still holds to his 
‘original opinion that there was a lamentable pause in our ship- 
building during two fatal years’ (presumbly 1907-8 and 1908-9) ; 
but the figures given above prove that during that period British 
votes for new construction and armaments closely approached 
eighteen millions sterling as against a German total of less than 
thirteen and three-quarter millions sterling. Further, Mr. Balfour 
declared himself ‘ quite unable to explain the slackness in ship- 
building which still appears to characterise his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.’ When it is recollected that the British Vote for new con- 
struction and armaments this year approaches fifteen millions 
sterling, as against the German Vote of 11,400,000I., one wonders 
how ‘ some men count slackness.’ When the corresponding Vote 
for next year appears, that wonder will be increased. 

The writer holds no brief for the Government or the Admiralty, 
and has not hesitated in making criticisms of their action on many 
occasions when he has considered that action to be prejudicial to 
national interests. But, having carefully reviewed the existing 
situation, he is convinced that it is not ‘ ominous’ or ‘ critical ’ as 
has been alleged; and he ventures to believe that readers who 
follow the facts and figures summarised above will agree that his 
conclusions are well founded. Our margin of superiority in naval 
power as compared with Germany has not shrunk during the last 
five years in the manner asserted; it will not be measured by 
four ships in 1913; Germany has not surpassed or even equalled 
us in the output of warships; we have a very long lead; 
we are spending more money and building more ships. This 


5 See The Times of November 15. 
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satisfaction as regards the present situation, however, leaves 
the question of future action open for consideration, and 
that consideration or criticism may well wait until the in- 
tentions of the Government are made known in the Navy Esti- 
mates for next year. When this financial year ends we shall have 
on hand no fewer than fifteen incomplete Dreadnoughts in various 
stages of progress, from the five ships of this year’s programme, 
which will be in the earliest stage of building, up to vessels which 
are very far advanced. On these and a number of cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines there will be a huge outstanding 
liability, and the primary duty is obviously to complete for service 
as many of these vessels as possible with the least possible delay. 
Even then there remains such a margin of productive power to be 
drawn upon that, if there is any real necessity for a considerable 
‘further programme ’ next. year, that necessity can be met. At 
Nottingham on the 18th of November Mr. Balfour again described 
the present situation as ‘ full of peril,’ and undoubtedly he is con- 
vinced that this is the case ; but it is difficult to imagine the grounds 
on which that belief has been founded. 

Much has been said during the last two years respecting the 
relative warship-building capability of this country and Germany. 
The writer need not repeat opinions he has previously expressed ; 
they stand recorded in the pages of this Revicw and elsewhere. 
Independent investigations made and published by other persons 
confirm his belief in the continued and marked pre-eminence of 
Great Britain in her possible output of warships. A well-informed 
writer in the Glasgow Herald recently put the relative productive 
power of Great Britain and Germany as three to two. That esti- 
mate certainly does not err in favour of this country. As regards 
the time required for the construction of warships in the two 
countries there are also marked differences of opinion. Probably 
it is not far from the truth to assume that a few leading German 
shipbuilders can produce single ships as rapidly as leading British 
shipbuilders; but that when a considerable number of large 
armoured ships are built simultaneously this country would have 
a sensible advantage in their average rate of completion for service. 
As a matter of fact, under the provisions of the German Navy Acts, 
shipbuilding contractors have not been required to use their utmost 
endeavours or to hasten the completion of ships. According to the 
schemes embodied in these laws, the instalments for large 
armoured ships are distributed over three financial years. As a 
rule the orders for new ships are allocated to contractors early in 
each financial year, but in many cases the ships are not actually 
‘laid down ’—that is to say, the erection of their structures on the 
building-slips is not commenced—until many months after orders 
are given. In regard to this procedure many British writers and 
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speakers have fallen into error, and have assumed construction to 
begin at or near the date at which orders have been placed with 
contractors. In this fashion the estimates made for possible or 
probable dates of completion of German ships have been too 
sanguine. For the first five German Dreadnoughts the critical 
dates and actual periods of construction are now known, and the 
following summary of them may be of interest : 








| Date | Builting Period 
_ |! DateofOrder | Laid Down | Commisstoned From of 

Nassau. : May 1906 | Oct. 1909 | 40 months 
Westfalen . | Oct. 1906 July 1907 ||] Nov, 1909 | a7 
Rheinland Px {| Sept. 1908 April1910 | 37 ,, 
Posen. | | ¢ April 1907 {| SB 190g ay1910 | 38” 

35 ly 

} 


Von der Tann . |” Oct. 1907 March 1908 | Sept. 1910 
{ 








Circumstances of a special and non-recurrent character are 
known to have caused the long delay in laying down the first twa 
vessels ; but in other cases, wherein there were no such special 
reasons, although vessels have been ordered early in a financial 
year (which begins in April), they have not been laid down until 
the following autumn or winter. It will be seen therefore that 
statements which have been made repeatedly to the effect that 
German ships included in. the programme of a particular financial 
year are always laid down months before British ships of the same 
year’s programme are not well founded. Four new German ships 
of the present year’s programme have not yet been laid down : 
they were ordered about April last; yet their actual construction 
in the shipyards will begin only a short time before that of the five 
British ships of this year’s programme, two of which are now being 
started in the Royal Dockyards, while the orders for three others 
are about to be given. Possibly the labour difficulties which have 
affected German shipbuilding this year and have been terminated 
recently may have influenced temporary inaction in these cases ; 
but in other instances the intervals between dates of order and 
laying down have been considerable, although there have been no 
disturbing influences to account for delay. 

It may be remarked in passing that the foregoing facts as to 
past German practice render extremely improbable an explanation 
recently given of the reasons for delay in laying down the 
Dreadnoughts of the current year’s programme. A _ leading 
British journal not long ago put forward the suggestion that this 
delay was caused by a desire on the part of the German Admiralty 
to re-design these ships and to arm them with guns of larger 
calibres than 12-inch. The German Admiralty were supposed to 
have been taken by surprise when it was publicly announced last 
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August that the latest British battleships would carry 13.5-inch 
guns. No one familiar with German official procedure will credit 
the statement that the Intelligence Department would have served 
the German Admiralty so poorly. Lord Charles Beresford has 
publicly stated that, to his knowledge, the facts were known in 
Germany in good time to have enabled designs to be prepared for 
ships to carry guns of equal or larger calibre than have been 
selected for British ships if that course had been thought desirable. 
His statement has received independent support from competent 
authorities ; and Mr. John Leyland, to whose recent visit of in- 
spection reference was made above, evidently believes that, 
although these four ships have not yet been laid down, their 
armour and armaments are already in process of manufacture. 
Those are the items which will practically determine completion ; 
and as the German official date for completion has been given as 
the ‘end of 1913,’ there will obviously be no difficulty in keeping 
to that date, while adhering to the average rate of progress which 
has hitherto been maintained. 

It will be seen from this brief statement of facts that the dates 
at which orders are given for warships do not enable close approxi- 
mation to be made to probable dates of completion; and that 
greater interest attaches to dates at which work is begun on the 
manufacture of armour, armaments and propelling machinery, as 
well as to dates when ships are actually laid down and the work 
of erecting their structures is begun. No doubt it is the practice in 
Germany to give orders for guns, armour and propelling apparatus 
and to proceed with the manufacture of these items some time 
before ships are laid down, so that there shall be no check to the 
progress of constructing ships when once begun. This practice 
has been long established in this country, and it is essential to 
economy and rapidity in warship-building. Another point worthy 
of attention is that the date at which a warship is launched means 
little or nothing as a measure of the stage to which work has been 
advanced or the further time that will be required for her com- 
pletion. Other considerations than the final date of completion 
determine the date for launching, and these considerations vary 
greatly. A better measure of ‘ building periods’ is obtained by 
reckoning from the date when a ship is laid down—an operation 
that is not and cannot be kept secret—and the date at which she 
is completed and ready for commission. Another date worth 
notation in the history of a new warship is that at which her con- 
tract trials are made, in order to demonstrate the efficiency of 
armament, propelling apparatus and auxiliary machinery, to test 
her speed and manceuvring capability, and to make sure that all 
important items in the equipment are efficient. When these trials 
have been made successfully a warship could be used on active 
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service in case of emergency ; but in ordinary circumstances several 
months are occupied subsequently to contract trials—in opening 
out and inspecting machinery, making adjustments or alterations 
in details, and carrying out works necessary for final completion— 
before a new warship is taken over from her builders and com- 
missioned for service with a fleet. 

Keeping these facts in mind, attention may next be directed 
to recent German performances in warship-building. For the 
first five Dreadnoughts built in Germany the building periods— 
reckoned from date of laying down to commencement of trials— 
have been from twenty-six to thirty-three months: averaging a 
little less than thirty months. The period between commence- 
ment of trials and commissioning has varied from four to seven 
months : the average has been about five and a-half months. On 
an average, therefore, about thirty-five months—and as a mini- 
mum thirty months—have elapsed between the date of laying 
down and the date when German Dreadnoughts have been com- 
missioned ; and that period has been practically in accordance with 
intentions expressed in the Navy Acts. According to present 
Admiralty practice, British contractors and the Royal Dockyards 
are required to complete ships for commissioning in twenty-seven 
months from the date of giving the order to build, or about twenty- 
four months from the date of laying down, and this require- 
ment is fulfilled unless strikes or labour difficulties intervene, as 
they do unfortunately at the present time. That kind of interfer- 
ence, however, is not peculiar to Great Britain, and the events of 
this year bear witness to the fact that Germany is as liable to 
labour troubles as is this country. Summing up the facts, there- 
fore, recent practice gives to Great Britain an average advantage of 
about eight months and a minimum advantage of three months 
as compared with periods accepted in Germany, and reckoned 
from laying down to completion for commissioning. 

In his speech of July last in the House of Commons Mr. 
Asquith gave twenty-six to thirty-three months as the ‘ time of 
construction’ for the first five German Dreadnoughts, but in 
naming these periods he was reckoning from laying down only to 
the date of trials, and made no allowance for the period occupied 
in completion after the trials were finished. The latter period 
would, of course, be no shorter for German ships than for British 
ships, and as a rule it has been longer. At that time Mr. Asquith 
admitted ignorance as to the state of advancement of the four 
German Dreadnoughts ordered at the beginning of this financial 
year, which we now know have not yet been laid down. Being 
in doubt, he took the safe course and assumed that they might be 
available for service ‘ at the end of 1912, but certainly in the spring 
of 1913.” We are now assured on official German authority that 
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they will not be ‘ finished ’"—that is to say, completed for commis- 
sion—until the end of 1913; but-that stage, as explained above, 
requires on an average about five and a-half months after a ship 
is ready for trials. Herein probably lies the explanation of the 
differences previously mentioned between Mr. Asquith’s estimates 
for numbers of German Dreadnoughts finished at various dates and 
the numbers given in official German statements. Another pos- 
sible misapprehension that may arise from Mr. Asquith’s remarks 
relates to the assumption made by him that the period of construc- 
tion ‘for German Dreadnoughts has been abridged from forty 
months to twenty-six months.’ Apparently this assumption was 
based on a comparison of the German figures for the Nassau, 
reckoning from date at which the order was given to the date of 
commissioning, with those for the Von der Tann, reckoning from 
the date of laying down up to the commencement of trials. This 
is obviously not a mode of comparison that can be accepted as a 
measure of increase in the rapidity of German warship construc- 
tion. Immediately after Mr. Asquith’s speech was delivered last 
July the Daily Mail published a Memorandum, which had been 
prepared by the German Admiralty, in which it was again stated 
that the official contract period for delivery of two ships which 
had been provisionally ordered in the autumn of 1908 ahead of the 
programme of 1909, to which they belonged, was ‘ thirty-six 
months, reckoned from the 1st of April, 1909.’ These were the 
ships respecting which so much was heard in Parliament and the 
Press during the ‘scare’ period of 1909.° It was then alleged 
that Germany was secretly accelerating her rate of construction, 
but it is now obvious that there was no intention to work for earlier 
dates of completion. It is much to be regretted that even when 
official statements have been made by high authorities of the 
German Admiralty on matters of this nature there should be— 
as there is in some quarters—persistence in assertions that these 
official statements are untrustworthy or misleading. It is not 
possible to give any evidence in support of that disbelief : the facts 
available up to date support the accuracy of the German declara- 
tions. We have not to deal with what Germany might do if her war- 
ship-building resources were fully utilised, but what she is actually 
doing in carrying out a programme of which the details have been 
given to the world. Mr. John Leyland, in the recent articles to 
which allusion has been made, speaking as an eye-witness who 
has made independent inquiry and observation of the actual con- 
dition of affairs, declares most positively that there ‘had been no 
acceleration, and that the development of the German Navy was 
normal and in punctual execution of the provisions of the Navy 
Law.’ That statement has itself been criticised, but on the basis 


* See Nineteenth Century and After for April 1909. 
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of independent information the writer believes it to be absolutely 
correct, Mr, Leyland adds a significant remark : ‘German naval 
resources are of great magnitude, and the yards are capable of 
building warships very rapidly.’ It has been stated above that 
the writer is of the same opinion. Would it not be an unwise and 
undesirable policy to persist in ignoring or discrediting German 
declarations that no acceleration has been or is contemplated, 
when such declarations have been made through diplomatic 
channels and on the highest authority? The dignified and proper 
ccurse for this country to follow is obviously that which the Prime 
Minister indicated last July : taking note of German declarations, 
and making ample provision for the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy in full view of present conditions and future possibili- 
ties, nothing should be done to provoke or accentuate further com- 
petition in naval armaments, and an increase in burdens which are 
already heavy and must of necessity become heavier during the 
next two or three years in carrying out programmes already laid 
down, or which are already unavoidable if we are to maintain our 
proper and essential relative strength. 

The preceding comparisons have been limited to capital ships 
and armoured cruisers, although it is fully recognised that other 
and important classes of ships are required to complete the effi- 
ciency and strength of British and foreign fleets. The course that 
has been followed seemed essential to the removal of misappre- 
hension and the establishment of facts relating to the predominant 
classes of warships; but the questions of cruisers for service with 
fleets and for the protection of commerce and communications, 
of scouts and destroyers, of submarines, and of vessels required as 
auxiliaries to fighting ships in modern fleets, each and all require 
careful consideration by the responsible authorities. Their prac- 
tical solution will also demand large expenditure. Into these 
questions it is impossible to enter in this article; space is not 
available. Certain facts may be stated; and in order to prevent 
any suspicion of personal bias on the part of the writer, they will 
be taken from tabular statements prepared by Mr. Alan Burgoyne, 
M.P., and embodied in the Navy League Annual for 1910. At 
present the British Empire is said to possess 42 completed pro- 
tected cruisers less than fifteen years old and exceeding 2000 
tons in displacement, with 212,330 tons aggregate displacement 
tonnage. The Triple Alliance is credited with 34 ships of 114,400 
tons : of which 33 ships, aggregating nearly 112,000 tons, belong 
to Germany and Austria. In April 1913 the corresponding esti- 
mates are: Great Britain, 41 ships of 169,500 tons; Germany, 
30 ships of 102,200 tons ; Austria, 3 ships of 8200 tons; and Italy, 
3 of 10,800 tons : total for Triple Alliance, 36 ships and 121,200 


tons. The cessation of cruiser construction for some years and 
372 
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the ‘scrap-heap’ policy of 1904-5 undoubtedly and unduly 
reduced British strength in unarmoured cruisers ; and, although 
@ resumption of cruiser construction has recently occurred, further 
vigorous and considerable efforts will be required in order to 
return to the satisfactory conditions which were reached as the 
result of the Naval Defence Act of 1889, and the subsequent 
Spencer programme of 1894. It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that our great preponderance in armoured cruisers permits 
the employment of many of these vessels for the protection of 
commerce and communications—an employment for which they 
were originally intended, as the writer, who was their designer, 
can testify. 

As regards completed destroyers less than eleven years of 
age, the following estimates appear in the Navy League Annual : 
April 1910, Great Britain 67 vessels, Germany 73, Austria 8, 
Italy 16. For April 1912 the corresponding estimates are : Great 
Britain 114, Germany 98, Austria 12, Italy 16; and a year later, 
Great Britain 140, Germany 102, Austria 12, Italy 14. These 
figures may be made more intelligible if it is added that an 
assumption of eleven years as the ‘ age-limit’ for destroyers on 
the Effective List is an arbitrary one; it cuts off the British list 
a very large number of vessels. Destroyers were initiated by 
this country about 1892, and the Dilke return for the 31st of 
March, 1910, shows the following total numbers of destroyers for 
the following countries: Great Britain, 150 built, 37 building ; 
Germany, 85 built, 12 building ; Italy, 21 built, 2 building. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when introducing the Navy Esti- 
mates last March in the House of Commons, dealt with criticisms 
which had been made on the numbers and types of British 
destroyers as compared with those of Germany, and added the 
following statement : By the end of 1911 the British fleet will 
possess 102 destroyers suitable for service in the North Sea 
‘ under all conditions ’; and behind these there will be 64 vessels 
of the 30-knot type and 30 of the 27-knot type, making a total of 
196 destroyers considered by the Admiralty to be still available 
for service, as against the 114 vessels given in the Navy League 
Annual. 

For submarines less than eleven years old that publication 
gives the following estimates: April 1910, Great Britain 63, 
Germany 4, Austria 4, Italy 7; April 1913, Great Britain 96, 
Germany 24, Austria 12, Italy 19. Here our lead is enormous. 
The annual vote for submarine construction in both Great Britain 
and Germany stands at present at three-quarters of a million 
sterling. 

It appears, therefore, that in the immediate future larger 
Navy Estimates than have hitherto been approved must be 
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accepted if British naval supremacy is to be maintained. In 
the judgment of the writer that result can be assured without 
recourse to special Naval Loans, to new Naval Defence Acts, 
or any wide departure from established methods of procedure 
which have served us well for a long period and often under 
difficult conditions. Experience gained under the Naval Defence 
Act of 1889 certainly does not support the wisdom or advantage 
attaching to a disclosure of intended programmes of construction 
extending over several years. It is absurd to assert that in this 
fashion Parliament can tie the hands of Government and compel 
the execution of certain programmes, and this for two reasons. 
First, Parliament has the power to alter or amend legislation on 
the subject, and would undoubtedly exercise it in case a majority 
in the House of Commons thought changes necessary. The 
German Navy Law of 1900 has already been amended twice ; and 
flexibility in a shipbuilding programme is undoubtely advanta- 
geous. Secondly, it is inconceivable that any British Government 
could contemplate the reduction of the Royal Navy relatively to 
foreign navies, or propose programmes of shipbuilding which in- 
volved the risk of losing our supremacy over any possible or 
probable combination of maritime powers. 

Having regard to the facts stated above in relation to present 
conditions and prospects in the immediate future, the writer does 
not consider necessary or desirable either the ‘ two-keels-to-one ’ 
policy or the suggestion of a heroic effort which would immediately 
add a huge and overpowering force to the Royal Navy. What is 
needed is an ample margin of strength, but not an unnecessary or 
exaggerated excess ; the provision of which within a short period 
would involve enormous expenditure, and land us with a great 
number of ships of particular types which (according to the argu- 
ments of the very advocates of this policy) would become obsolete 
in ten years or some less period. Humanity, and especially 
German humanity, is not to be ‘ staggered’ or its progress in 
competition arrested by any such means. It is far wiser to pro- 
ceed by successive steps, to utilise improvements and inventions, 
to benefit by experience ; and the financial stress, great as it must 
be, can then be better endured. 

In regard to the financial side of this subject much might be 
said, but space is not available. Possibly the writer will return 
to it hereafter. All that can now be said is that, in his judgment, 
there is a radical distinction between permanent Naval Works on 
land—the improvement of existing naval bases, the creation of 
new dockyards, the deepening of harbours, and other items 
which need not be mentioned—and the construction and main- 
tenance of a fleet the units of which have a comparatively 
short life on active service, and then must be replaced. In 
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the former case it appears not merely justifiable but proper 
to distribute the experditure over a term of years, to obtain 
a loan, and to include in the annual Navy Estimates only 
the charges for interest and amortisation. The Naval Works 
Acts initiated by Lord Spencer are a striking example of 
this system, and have made available at a comparatively early 
date and for a long future period important works of which the 
completion would otherwise have been delayed. At present we are 
bearing all expenditure on naval works upon the annual Estimates, 
including Rosyth, while the Germans are not including the great 
outlay on the North Sea Canal in their Estimates. The point 
seems well worth reconsideration. 
W. H. WHITE. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


THE Conference, from which so many men of good will hoped so 
much, has-ended in nothing—which, perhaps, if we weigh the 
matter well, is not very astonishing. To suppose that eight lead- 
ing players in the Party game—four Ins and four Outs—would put 
the interests of the country before the chances of an election 
gamble—is it not to expect too much of human nature? The 
Parliamentary correspondent of the Times, in announcing the 
fiasco, observes that a certain important suggestion, supposed to 
have been made during the course of the discussion, was ‘ not one 
which really suits either political party when it comes to the 
translation of theory into practice.’ Precisely. And must we 
not believe that such was the case with many another suggestion 
for a rational settlement of the matter in debate? It might have 
suited the country, but it did not suit ‘ either political party.” No 
doubt the first question with each quaternity regarding any pro- 
posal was, ‘ What have we to gain or to lose by it?’ ‘And to 
party gave up what was meant for mankind.’ It is an old indict- 
ment, and a true. I wonder whether there is anything on earth 
more demoralising than this system of faction fighting which 
passes among us for self-government. However that may be, the 
leading South African journal, the Cape Times, is well warranted 
in writing : 

The country is apparently to be hurried into a General Election, where 
the issues of the Conference will be the issues of the poll, without knowing 
precisely what proposals were made, by whom they were opposed or sup- 
ported, and who were responsible for the final catastrophe. . . . Whether 
the collapse was due to unreasoning prejudice on the one side, or shameful 
capitulation on the other, or to both together, the sentiment of the oversea 
Imperialist will be one of profound regret and disappointment that so great 
and promising an opportunity has been thrown away. 


Yes, a great and promising opportunity has been thrown away. 
And the question of the House of Lords is still with us. It 
is, indeed, the question of the hour in British politics. And I 
1011 
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shall proceed to consider it a little. Among the many contri- 
butions made to its solution, I incline to give a high place 
to Mr. Temperley’s comparatively small and altogether modest 
volume.’ The subject, as he justly observes, is vast and complex. 
He has endeavoured to throw some light upon it by the use of 
the comparative method. His aim is to present to his readers 
‘a general survey or synthesis, so far as such a process is possible, 
of the Upper Chambers of the English-speaking world and of 
the Continent,’ with the view of discovering what lessons we 
may derive from them for our use: and he has spared no pains 
to make his exposition complete and trustworthy. He tells us, 
in his Preface, of the many professors and practical politicians 
whom he has personally consulted in his search for information : 
and he concludes his volume by ‘ a Working Bibliography,’ which 
is, at all events, fairly full. Moreover, he has consulted for the 
convenience of his readers, by preparing Tables which enable one 
to see, at a glance, the Method of appointment, the Restrictions 
on financial powers, and the Relations generally to the Lower 
Chambers, of Colonial and Continental Upper Chambers—an 
achievement for which we may well feel grateful in these days, 
when ‘half our knowledge we must snatch, not take.’ Further, 
in seven Appendices he has given details and documents for which 
place could not well be found in his text, further supplementing it 
by twenty-nine valuable pages of Notes and Illustrations. I should 
add that while not concealing his personal opinions, he makes 
no effort to enforce them by argument. His spirit seems ex- 
cellently indicated in the verses of Browning with which he 
aptly ends his Preface : 


This is the bookful: thus far take the truth, 
The untempered gold, the fact untampered with, 
The mere ring-metal, ere the ring be made: 


leaving the reader, as he expresses it, to forge the ring in his 
own fashion. 

That is the spirit in which Mr. Temperley has written his 
book. It is also the spirit in which I propose to write about it. 
Of course I could not possibly reproduce the great mass of facts 
which he accumulates—I must refer my readers for them to his 
own pages. All I can do is to exhibit his conclusions, and then to 
discuss the subject in my own way. And I will begin by quoting 
a sentence of his with which I quite agree. ‘In attempting a 
brief survey of the more important Upper Chambers of the world, 
in trying to discover the exact amount of analogy that is useful, 


* Senates and Upper Chambers, by Harold W. V. Temperley, Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Peterhouse, Cambridge. London, 1910. 
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and of contrast that is stimulating, the utmost caution is needed, 
for no two countries have the same constitutional development, 
and no land has a more unique one than England.’ The vast 
majority of Upper Chambers in the world have been manu- 
factured. The English House of Lords has grown. It has 
become what it is ‘ occulto velut arbor aevo,’ which can be said 
of no other Upper Chamber except the Hungarian: and, as 
Mr. Temperley very properly remarks, the processes of this 
secret growth defy the analysis of the intellect. Again, the 
system which obtains in England—the system whereby the 
Executive Government is dependent upon a party majority in the 
Lower House—by no means universally prevails in constitu- 
tionally-governed countries. We find it in all Colonial Parlia- 
ments and in some Continental ones : but it is not recognised in 
the legislatures of many German States, or in those composing 
the American Union. 

We must be very careful, then, in attempting to apply to the 
Question of the House of Lords the lessons which may seem 
deducible from the experiences and present position of other 
Chambers. What, according to Mr. Temperley, is the chief of 
those lessons? It appears to be that an elected Senate is much 
stronger than a nominated one. That this is so in the British 
Colonies is beyond question. 


Generally [writes Mr. Temperley] power seems to be enjoyed by the Upper 
Chamber in proportion as its compositon is democratised. For example, 
the Upper Chambers of Victoria, Queensland, and West Australia have all 
consented to reforms which liberalised and democratised their composition ; 
but in return for these reforms they have generally exacted a price. In each 
case, the Lower Chamber was compelled to concede the actual or virtual right 
of amending money Bills to the reformed and improved Upper Chamber. 
The same tendency appears elsewhere, for it is generally admitted that 
nominee Upper Chambers are far inferior in power to elective ones, and 
the reason is to be found in the profound colonial conviction that a man or 
a body is only to be trusted when it is freely and directly chosen by the 
people as a whole. 


And if we turn to the Continent of Europe, we find the same 
experience. 


The most general reflection that strikes us is that the Continent confirms 
the old colonial lesson as to the superior strength of the elective to the 
nominee Senate. The extremely drastic method of creating peers for 
‘swamping’ opposition in the nominee Senates has been found to be more 
necessary and more frequent than in England or her Colonies. But, on 
the other hand, in the Upper Chambers of the Continent, there is a marked 
refusal to resort to extreme measures or ‘ penal’ dissolutions. Cause and 
effect are bound up with one another in each case. The logical outcome of 
the Cabinet and Parliamentary system is that a nominee Senate eventually 
gets into a position in which it must either conquer or die, and the coup de 
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grace is usually administered by the monarch, who is unwilling to endanger 
his own position by supporting an unpopular Upper House, whose crystal- 
lised opinions cannot be altered within a reasonable time. On the other 
hand, in elective Upper Chambers, there is an equally striking absence of 
resort to extreme measures, such as the ‘ penal dissolution’ of the Upper 
Chamber. In this case the interests of the head of the State, whether 
President or King, are best served by delay and avoidance of extreme steps. 
If the Upper Chamber is elective, the lapse of two or three years at most 
brings its members on their trial before the hustings, and the delay will 
have served to cool the heat of the popular House and its supporters, or so 
to increase it that the new election will fill the Upper Chamber with candi- 
dates pledged to carry the disputed measure. If the head of the State 
refuses a ‘ penal’ dissolution of the Upper Chamber in the first instance, 
he incurs but a momentary unpopularity, while he retains the assurance 
that time must eventually settle the question in dispute, and that his 
firmness may actually preserve and strengthen the Upper House.’ 


Now what is the application of these facts which Mr. Tem- 
perley makes to the Question of the House of Lords? He feels— 
and rightly—that ‘ the defence of the genuine rights of minorities 
is a special function of an Upper Chamber.’ And feeling thus 
he writes as follows : 


We are now at last able to see to the heart of the problem. The real argu- 
ment for a two-Chamber system is not based on history or on theory, but 
on fact. It is not the existence of an Upper Chamber that is in itself of 
importance ; it is the existence of an Upper Chamber that is strong enough 
to protect the right of minorities, which is the true and vital necessity in 
all unitary States at the present time. An Upper Chamber cannot, of 
course, have an absolute veto, because then it would be stronger than the 
popular House; but it must have a suspensory veto, for otherwise there is 
no real justification for its existence. Nothing is more dangerous than a 
Senate of dummies or of shadows, and no price is too great to pay for 
retaining a Senate which is an Upper Chamber in reality. If, therefore, 
experience proves that the hereditary or the nominated principle is not 
the best way of securing a strong Upper Chamber, then these principles 
must either be modified or must be applied with great discretion. If the 
chances are that an Upper Chamber, elected on a bourgeois franchise, will 
be weak, then we must strengthen it by infusing into it more democratic 
elements.* 


What, then, is the plan which Mr. Temperley would suggest for 
solving the question of the House of Lords? Various schemes 
which have been put forward are discussed by him, and are 
subjected to criticisms, for which I must refer the reader to 
his book. But he feels—very rightly—that ‘ any critic of other 
schemes can justify himself only by bringing forward his own,’ 
and that ‘an account of the experience of other countries can 
hardly be valuable unless it shows some definite and practical 
directions in which that experience can be embodied in our own 


27 Pp. 126. 3 P. 146. 
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er Constitution.’ And so he brings forward his own scheme, which 
uM is as follows. 
er 
of 
er ComposiTIon oF THE Lorps (not including Princes of the Blood Royal, 
er who sit as of right—at present they number three). 
sa Total . : ; : : : : - - 260 
ist Hereditary Lords (to be elected by the total number of 
ill existing Peers) 48a % ‘ : - : 100 
ne Nominated Life-Peers (three to be nominated each year 
li- by the King on advice of his Ministers until complete) 30 
te Elected members (to be chosen on the same franchise as the 
2, Commons, either by scriutin de liste from six-member 
rid constituencies, or from enlarged single-member con- 
ps stituencies, to sit for nine years, but one-third to 
retire by rotation every three years) . F ‘ - 130 
Zz 260 
25 The dominating principle of this plan [Mr. Temperley explains] is to 
bring the Upper House into direct touch with democracy, and yet at the 
“a same time to preserve to it some of its traditional and historic renown. The 
aim is, therefore, to associate hereditary Peers with democratic representa- 
"4 tives in about an equal proportion, not to produce a new House entirely 
it representative of the bourgeoisie or the democracy. Liberty is our ideal for 
of the Upper House, but liberty is only real when it has a close acquaintance 
h with democracy. The hereditary Peers and the nominated element will 
a sufficiently represent the classes and the rights of property and of 
of minorities; the elective members will represent the democracy and the 
“ rights of the majority.‘ 
1s 
e Such is, in substance, Mr. Temperley’s contribution to this 
or great question, which I shall now go on to consider in my own 
>, way—that is to say, in the light of first principles. According 
a to the old dictum, ‘ History is philosophy teaching by experience.’ 
a Facts in the public order, whether of our own age, or of past 
1 ages, have lessons for us: but those lessons are not to be read 
ic by casual or conventional observers, and are usually hidden from 


eyes dimmed by the dust of party strife. History, to put the 

matter briefly, is of little practical value if studied apart from 
. political philosophy. And is political philosophy much cultivated 
in this country? The Germans think not: and so do the 
Americans. The fact that not a single professorial chair is 
assigned to it in any of our Universities, would seem to indicate 
that they are right. And here I may venture to remark that to 
my mind the greatest merit of the late Lord Acton—greater even 
than his singularly wide and marvellously accurate learning—was 
his clear recognition of, his emphatic insistence tpon, the great 
. truth that politics should be regarded as a branch of ethics: that 
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the moral law should rule over commonwealths as over the 
individual men who compose them. The editors of his ‘ Essays 
on Liberty’ have well observed ‘The eternal supremacy of 
righteousness was the message of Acton to mankind’: ‘his 
whole life was dedicated to one high end, the aim of preaching 
the need of principles based on the widest induction and the most 
penetrating thought.’ Such principles he endeavoured, with all 
the persuasiveness of his ‘ mitis sapientia,’ to impress on those 
who came within the range of his influence. And I am glad 
to acknowledge my own personal indebtedness to him, during 
many years of delightful and fruitful intercourse, for pointing out 
to me this more excellent way, and for helping me to follow it. 
Now, the problem which underlies this Question of the House 
of Lords is the fundamental one—What is the end of Govern- 
ment? And here we may well remember the dictum of 
Aristotle: the nature of a thing is its final end (} 88 vous 
téros éoriv). What, then, is the nature of the State? For the 
true answer to this inquiry also, we may have recourse to ‘ The 
master of them that know.’ Man, he observes in the First Book 
of his ‘ Politics,’ is one of many gregarious animals who are led 
by the law of their being to live in community. But man alone, 
he points out, is ‘an ethical animal having perception of good and 
evil, justice and injustice and the like.’ And these, he continues, 
‘are the principles of that association which constitutes a house- 
hold or a State.’ Man alone of sentient beings consists in reason. 
It is this gift of reason which specially marks him off from the 
other animals.* It is this gift of reason which differentiates a 
commonwealth of men from a commonwealth of bees—or any 
other gregarious creatures, ants, let us say. Those highly gifted 
beings undoubtedly possess many of man’s psychical powers. 
They have a kind of self-consciousness, a kind of volition, a 
certain feeling of causation and of the adaptation of means to 
ends, they are endowed with desires, emotions, prevision, they 
can form mental images or phantasmata, and can associate them 
by an exercise of memory and a power of expectant imagination. 
But they do not attain to intellection : they exhibit no capacity 


* P. xxxvii. The italics are mine. 
* Instinct from reason how shall we divide? Prior asked. Am I told— 
Yes : I am in Professor Loeb’s book on Comparative Psychology of the Brain— 
that ‘the answer to such a question varies with definitions, and that the object 
of modern biology 1s no longer word discussion but the control of life phenomena.’ 
‘ The control of life phenomena’ isa good phrase and a promising : but what does 
it mean? Here I desiderate vehemently a little definition. In truth, definitions 
are, as Cicero pointed out long ago, a necessary preliminary to any rational 
discussion. And I do not think that any more fruitful contribution could be 
tie to contemporary dialectics than a revival of Plato’s method of searching 
‘or them. 
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for that apprehension of general concepts, abstract ideas, 
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s universals, which is the essential characteristic of Reason, man’s 
vf distinctive faculty. They live under the law of instinct. Man 
Is lives under a sort of hybrid law, at once instinctive and rational. 
g They have, as their one spring of action, sensuous impulse : 
t Man has impulse and reason. The difference, as the School- 
1] men put it, is between appetitus and appetitus rationalis. Man 
e alone can be accounted a rational animal. Whether our race has 
d always exercised the faculty of reason, is a question too large to 
g be discussed here. Kant, as we may infer from various 
it passages in his writings, inclined to think that it had not. 

Anticipating in this, as in many other instances, the conclusions 
e of certain modern physicists, he held it most probable that man 
\- was not always animal rationale, but was once merely animal 
f rationabile, possessing the germ whence reason developed : and 
1s that he became rational only through his own exertions, ex- 


e tending, I suppose, over vast periods of prehistoric time. How- 
e ever that may be, certain it is that man alone exercises the 
K faculty of reason of which verbal language is the outcome— 
d ‘Homo animal orationale quia rationale’ is the true reading of 
7 the dictum. The speech of men is the direct outcome of that 
d apprehension of universal relations to which reason is essential. 
It is, as Sophocles noted long ago, when celebrating the wondrous- 
- ness of our race, the most distinctive and stupendous of human 
inventions and the whole fabric of civilisation rests upon it. 
Yes, the whole fabric: for it is our instrument to express those 
concepts of justice and injustice whereby we live as civilised 
men : the dictates of that moral law which prescribes what is 
right and what is wrong as fitting or unbefitting a rational 
creature; that law, in Butler’s phrase, under which we are 
born, and which is a natural and permanent revelation of Reason. 
This law of man’s moral nature is the foundation of the State. 
‘Justitia fundamentum regni.’ 

And here we may well go back to Aristotle. I have quoted 
his teaching that man is a political animal and the State a 
y natural institution. We will now let him take us a step farther. 
The external ground for the existence of the State is the nature 
of man. The necessities of existence force us into polities. But 
the end of civil societies is not mere existence. It is existence 
in accordance with man’s highest and distinctive attribute— 
Reason. Aristotle sums it up in eleven pregnant words : yuyvouévn 
piv ody tod Liv vexev, odoa 82 rod ed Civ. The State came into 
being in order that men might live: but exists that they may 
live nobly : that is, as ethical beings, developing their personality 
under the law of right, attaining to a life in accordance with 
the dignity of human nature. Of its various functions in pro- 
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moting that end, the occasion does not demand that I should 
speak in detail. One of them only claims attention here. The 
State is an association of moral beings, for moral ends, existing 
for itself and for the individuals who constitute it, just as each 
of those individuals exists for it and for himself. But those 
individuals are persons, not things, whose rational co-operation 
is required for their own development. Here, as everywhere 
else, we are thrown back upon this elemental fact of personality, 
which is the primordial source of the rights realised in civil polity. 
What, then, is ‘the machinery of the State,’ to use Kant’s 
phrase, which best answers to the claims and needs of the ethical 
beings who constitute it? 

That is a question to which, obviously, no cut and dried reply 
can be given. There is no immutably best form of government— 
the belief that there is, may be well regarded as the master error 
of Jacobinism. The principles, indeed, which underlie good 
government are immutable, and may be summed up in the 
phrase : ‘To secure the rights of the subject’: to apply to all 
that justice on which the State is founded. The machinery—to 
keep to Kant’s word—by which this may be effected, varies 
vastly, according to the elements of which a people is composed, 
the period of its development, its local habitation, its historical 
traditions. The Jacobins, having observed that English Parlia- 
mentary government afforded some security for liberty, drew the 
conclusion that to vote in the election of a representative assembly 
was a natural right of all human beings, and the sufficient 
guarantee of freedom—a doctrine still applied in the world with 
surprising results, for which the reader has but to look around. 
I read the other day in a journal which is supposed to represent 
the opinions of Radical Nonconformity, ‘ The real representation 
of a majority of the people has ever been the one thing needful 
in the public order.’ It did not occur to the writer, presumably, 
that such a representation in this country, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, would have exterminated the Dissenters, 
and would have restored the Stuarts. Surely in this province, 
if in any, we must apply the maxim ‘ Dolus latet in generalibus.’ 
Universal conclusions from isolated facts have no place in political 
philosophy. I may mention here a somewhat amusing instance 
of such conclusions which I came upon, not long ago, in a letter 
of Lord Byron’s: ‘ It is difficult to say what form of government 
is the best—all are so bad. As for democracy, it is the worst of 
all; for what, in fact, is democracy but an aristocracy of black- 
guards?’ Lord Byron had doubtless before his mind the 
‘ democracy ’ of the first French Republic. I do not deny that 
his words express a just judgment of it—or that they are too 
accurately descriptive of Jacobin democracy generally. But, 
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assuredly, there have been, there are, democracies, to which they 
are wholly inapplicable. 

To come, however, to the matter immediately before us. We 
live in an age when representative government is generally 
recognised as the ideal type of the most perfect polity—and as 
the type best adapted for at all events most European countries 
in their present condition. An opinion very commonly prevails 
that this representative government is a distinctively modern 
institution. But that is a vulgar error. In one fourm or another 
it prevailed through medieval Kurope—the form in each country 
being determined by the country’s antecedents and the country’s 
needs. To which we may add that it was largely due to the 
example and influence of the Christian Church, whose religious 
houses were so many little republics, scattered up and down 
the world, whose Councils and Synods were real deliberative 
assemblies, whose free institutions were the germ and norm 
of the civil franchises which sprang up. The essential 
characteristic of that medieval regimen was that it represented 
groups, classes, communities : as in England the Lords Spiritual 
and the Lords Temporal, the Counties, the Cinque Ports, the 
Boroughs, and the Universities. It was based upon local interests 
and divisions. It was, Bishop Stubbs observes, an organised 
collection of the several orders, states or conditions of men, 
recognised as possessing political power’: in other words, of 
all the political factors of a people. And throughout the rest of 
Europe an analogous state of things prevailed. It is simple 
matter of historical fact that at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century free political constitutions were in working order through- 
out the Continent, from Castile and Aragon to the shores of the 
Vistula and the Niemen. 

By the end of that centuty those free political institutions had 
become the shadow of a great name. The new Cesarism which 
was the political idea of the Renaissance made them of none 
effect in most Continental countries. In the Iberian peninsula, 
in France, in the greater part of Germany, monarchical abso- 
lutism was firmly established. A large part of Italy was enslaved 
by foreign conquerors, and three of her most famous republics, 
Florence, Pisa, and Sienna had sunk under the not less hateful 
domination of the Medici. In England, the tact of Elizabeth had 
led her to soften down the usurpations of the Tudors upon English 
liberty : but she abandoned none of them. Throughout the 
seventeenth century the growth of monarchical despotism was 
steady all over the Continent of Europe. The most striking 
example of it is, of course, supplied by France. In 1661 Louis 
the Fourteenth began to govern that country. The whole aim of 


' The Constitutional History of England, vol. ii. p. 143. 
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his administration was to complete and consolidate the policy of 
his immediate predecessors in destroying every check upon the 
direct action of the royal power. And he succeeded. It was no 
idle boast when he said ‘ L’Etat c’est moi.’ In most Continental 
countries the monarchs contemporary with him might have truly 
said the same. The fifty-nine years during which his great- 
grandson sat upon the French throne, witnessed not merely the 
continuation of that monarch’s system, but its further develop- 
ment. In 1770 Louis the Fifteenth told the Parliament of Paris 
‘le droit de faire les lois par lesquelles nos sujets doivent étre 
conduits et gouvernés nous appartient, 4 nous seuls, sans dépen- 
dance et sans partage’; and no one ventured to gainsay him. 
The political progress of most European countries during the 
eighteenth century was on lines parallel to that of France. 
Everywhere the advance of absolutism in the machinery and out- 
ward expression of government was unchecked. With very few 
exceptions, of which England is the most—I might say the only— 
considerable, every European country had become a house of 
bondage. We owe it to the vindication by our forefathers in 1688 
of our ancient liberties against a perjured tyrant, that this nation 
escaped that fate. And, speaking generally, the history of 
England during that century is the history of the strengthening, 
consolidation, and development of those ancient liberties. 

This, then, is the great difference between our country and 
most others in Europe, that our representative institutions have 
come down to us without break of historic continuity. It was to 
those institutions that the nations turned for example and 
pattern, when, in the last century, the constitutional movement 
manifested itself throughout the Western world. Imitations, 
more or less grotesque, of the English political system sprang up 
on all sides. Lord Acton has said that what our forefathers 
called ‘ Revolution principles’ were the ‘ great gift of England 
to the world’ ; ‘ the principles by which the events of 1688 could 
be philosophically justified when purged of all their vulgar and 
interested associations . . . and based on reasoned and universal 
ideals.’* Unfortunately, principles are not so easily transplanted 
as are outward forms. Unfortunately, too, besides those prin- 
ciples by which the events of 1688 could be ‘ philosophically justi- 
fied,’ there was another set of principles working in the world : 
the so-called ‘principles of 1789’; mostly sophisms derived 
by Jacobinism from Rousseau, and, to a very large extent, incap- 
able of philosophical justification, or of being based on reasoned 
and universal ideals. The very foundation of Jacobinism is the 
doctrine that all adult men—and perhaps women—in a country 
should be politically equivalent, and that supreme power should 

* Essays on Liberty: Introduction, p. xxx. 
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be exercised by the majority of them, that is by delegates chosen 
by, or in the name of, the majority—the distinction is real—and 
paid to do their bidding; that the will—or what gets itself 
accepted as such—of the greater number should prevail, even if in 
error, over the will of the most intelligent of minorities. This is 
the doctrine which the first French Republic tried to translate 
into fact. The third French Republic has taken up the task. It 
is—to quote the language of Mill, in his invaluable work on 
Representative Government—the doctrine of ‘the falsely called 
democracies, which now prevail, and from which the current idea 
of democracy is exclusively derived.’ It is, he tells us, ‘ ex- 
clusive government by a class which usurps the name of 
democracy.’® And what a class! As he very justly observes 
in his review of Bentham’s political writings, ‘the numerical 
majority of any community must consist of persons in the same 
social position, namely, manual labourers. These persons will 
be influenced ‘by the same desires, passions, and prejudices. If 
supreme power is lodged in this class, with no corrective force to 
counteract its exercise, the whole fabric of society will be 
impressed and moulded in this one mean type of human nature.’ ** 
Surely, as we look around us, we must confess that the event has 
fully justified his warning words. 

But ‘ things are what they are, and their consequences will be 
what they will be.’ Instead of borrowing from England ‘ Revo- 
lution principles ’—the principles of 1688—Continental Europe 
has sown broadcast in England ‘ Revolutionary principles ’—the 
principles of 1789; and the result has been a plentiful crop of 
sophisms which largely dominate the public mind : such as those 
embodied in the shibboleths ‘One man, one vote,’ ‘ Every man 
to count for one, and no man for more than one,’ ‘ Equal electoral 
districts,’ and the like. To quote Lord Acton again, ‘ The 
parallel lines on which all freedom has been won [are] the 
doctrine of national tradition and the doctrine of the higher law.’ ™ 
But this ‘ falsely-called democracy’ ignores national tradition, 
and recognises no law but the law of numbers—that is of brute 
force. A balanced constitution was accounted the great achieve- 
ment of England—a constitution of which the ideal was that every 
class, every interest, should have its due share of authority, its 
effective means of asserting itself. But how is it possible to 
preserve the equipoise if supreme power is lodged in the hands of 
one class only? On a memorable occasion the assembled 
Athenians—the Republic was then well advanced on the road to 
its ruin—pronounced it monstrous that they should be prevented 


° Representative Government, p. 155. 
1° This review will be found in vol. i. of his Dissertations and Discussions. 
1 Essays on Liberty, p. 4. 
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from doing what they chose. This is exactly the spirit of the 
principles of 1789, and is embodied in the Jacobin maxim ‘ Ce 
que le peuple veut est juste.’ 

The problem with which we are face to face now is precisely 
that which confronted the statesmen of ancient Greece—to give 
the popular element a full share without a monopoly of power; 
but it is a far more difficult problem for us than it was for them, 
because their society was based upon the existence of a servile 
class. The numerical majority, who were their slaves, are our 
masters. Mill, upon the whole, I think, the wisest of recent 
practical politicians—widely as I differ from his speculative 
philosophy—turned for its solution to the graduation and organi- 
sation of universal suffrage and to the restraining powers of a 
reconstituted and strengthened Upper Chamber.’ That Mill was 
right in the view expressed by him so forcibly—not to say vehe- 
mently—as to universal and equal suffrage can hardly be doubted, 
as it seems to me, by any man of average intelligence, who will clear 
his mind of cant ; which, indeed, is not an easy task, for most of 
our public men : is not cant, of one kind or another, their stock 
in trade? To make numbers the sole power in the community is 
absolutely contrary to that idea of justice which is the true founda- 
tion of the State, and which practically means to give to each 
his right. For men are not born and do not continue equal in 
rights, as the Declaration of 1789 fables. They are not equal 
to one another physically, morally, or intellectually, or from any 
point of view of material fact. They are born and continue 
unequal in rights, as in mights; and, therefore, they are not 
entitled to equal shares of political power. Universal suffrage? 
Certainly. But, to quote Mill once more, ‘Though every one 
ought to have a voice, that everyone should have an equal voice 
is a totally different proposition.» The fundamental principles 
of ethics demand that the suffrage should be graduated. They 
demand that inequalities of fact should be recognised ; that all 
those local and social interests of the body politic which play so 
necessary and so important a part in the co-ordination and sub- 
ordination of civil life—a much more necessary and important 
part than mere numbers—should have due weight assigned to 
them. Equal voting is wrong, because it is opposed to the nature 
of things, which is ethical; because, suffer me to repeat, it is 
unjust. It is unjust to the classes, for it infringes their right as 
persons to count in the community for what they are really worth ; 
it is, in Aristotle’s phrase, ‘ tyrannously repressive of the better 


12 See chapter xiii. of his Representative Government. It is right to note 
that Mill ‘set little value on any check which a Second Chamber can apply to 
a democracy otherwise unchecked,’ p. 231. 

13 Representative Government, p. 165. 
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sort.’ It is unjust to the masses, for it infringes their right to 
the guidance of men of light and leading, and subjects them to a 
base ** oligarchy of professional politicians. It is unjust to the 
State, which it converts from the passionless expression of right 
into the engine of the tyranny of numbers. To which we may 
add the words of Burke: ‘I see as little of policy or utility as 
there is of right, in laying down a principle that a majority of men, 
told by the head, are to be considered as the people, and that, as 
such, their will is to be the law.’ * 

Man consists in reason, and we may not believe that the 
European peoples will permanently recede from rational ideals 
in the public order. But the question—a most vital question, as 
it seems to me—of rationally graduating and organising universal 
suffrage is not at present within the range of practical politics. 
The question of a reconstruction of our Upper Chamber is—and 
moreover it is urgent. We saw just now the scheme which Mr. 
Temperley has proposed for that end. There is much in it with 
which I personally agree. In the first place, I am of his opinion— 
it is also the opinion expressed by Mill—that any Second Chamber 
which could possibly exist in this country would have to be built 
upon the foundation of the House of Lords.** I am perfectly well 
aware of the strong case which may be stated against such an 
institution as that House. There is the objection of principle 
set forth with his usual clearness by Kant in his Rechtslehre,”’ 
that a hereditary nobility—a rank that takes precedence of desert 
—is an anomaly; that it is a groundless prerogative, for if the 
ancestor had merit he could not transmit it to his posterity. 
There is, again, the objection of fact that the two Estates of the 
Realm, once included in the Upper House, the Lords Spiritual 
and the Lords Temporal, are no longer real estates. If so re- 
garded, they are, in Kant’s phrase, ‘ things of the imagination, 
without any reality.’ It is quite certain that, in the present day, 
no such institution as the existing House of Lords could be set up 
anywhere out of Bedlam. 

It is, however, equally certain that the peerage is deeply 
rooted in the history of the country, and that its violent sub- 
version would offend against a sentiment ** which a wise legislator 


%* And unquestionably bound to become baser if the payment of members 
is introduced. 

18 Works, vol. vi. p. 216. 

%* Representative Government, p. 239. 

17 See Werke, vol. vii. p. 147. (Hartenstein’s edition.) 

%* The sentiment admirably expressed by Tennyson’s beautiful and familiar 
lines : 
‘Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 

From out the storied Past, and used 

Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought.’ 
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will always respect and endeavour to conserve. Mill was assuredly 
well warranted in writing: ‘It is out of the question to think 
practically of abolishing that assembly.’** But, as assuredly, 
it is not out of the question to transform it in accordance with 
the needs of the age in which we live. Indeed, as I have 
observed, that is the question of the hour: and the general 
principle on which such a transformation might be made has 
been stated by Mill in words which cannot, I think, be improved : 
‘If one House represents popular feeling ’"—which is what the 
House of Commons, at all events, is supposed to do—‘ the other 
should represent personal merit, tested and guaranteed by actual 
public service and fortified by practical experience.** The 
Lower House—whatever improvements might be introduced into 
it by the graduation and organisation of universal suffrage—will 
represent principally numbers: an element in the national life 
which is far from being of the most importance. It is the special 
function of the Upper House to represent other elements which 
will never be adequately represented in an assembly due to the 
accident of popular choice ; to bring to the service of the Com- 
monwealth men—to employ once more the words of Mill—‘ with 
better qualifications for legislation than a fluent tongue and the 
faculty of getting elected by a constituency.’ The only direct 
application of the elective principle which, as it seems to me, is 
at all possible or desirable in the constitution of a reformed House 
of Lords is with regard to the existing peerage, which might well 
be represented by fifty of its number. But the principle 
of selection might be indirectly applied to the hereditary peers 
by a provision that the holding of certain great positions should 
entitle them to sit and vote. And the Crown should have the 
power of bestowing a life barony upon a hundred Commoners of 
special distinction, who should be named in the Act for the 
Reform of the House of Lords, vacancies being subsequently 
filled up, as they occur, by the Sovereign, acting, of course, upon 
the advice of his Ministers. In every case the claims of the 
recipient of a Life Peerage should be fully. set out in the London 
Gazette containing the announcement of his creation. 

It will be seen that a point upon which my suggestions on the 
reform of the House of Lords differ from those of Mr. Temperley 
is that of the association of what he calls ‘democratic representa- 
tives ’ with the hereditary and life peers. The argument, it will be 
remembered, by which he supports such association is the greater 
power of those Upper Chambers, whether on the Continent or in 
the Colonies, to which members are furnished by popular election. 
The argument appears to me of little weight when we consider the 
vast difference of the political and social conditions prevailing in 


1* Representative Government, p. 239. 2° Tbid., p. 237. 
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England. Moreover, the very reason for the existence of the 
House of Lords should be that it should not be swayed by popular 
passions, that it should be ‘ above the vulgar range of low desire.’ 
Unquestionably, the House of Commons must continue to be what, 
it has been for long years, the predominant power in the Con- 
stitution. Unquestionably, as the predominant power, it must 
retain effective control of the national purse. But to be the 
predominant power is one thing; to be the unchecked power is 
quite another. The functions of an Upper Chamber in this 
country must be chiefly corrective and suspensory ; but, if com- 
posed of men of light and leading, all holding their positions for 
life, by an independent tenure, it might well be a pioneer to lead 
the nation on the path of true progress. ‘In its hands the power 
of holding the people back would be vested in those most com- 
petent, who would then be most inclined to lead them forward in 
any right course.’** It would express the judgment as con- 
trasted with the emotion of the nation. It would assert the 
sanctity of right against the brutality of might. It would do 
much to safeguard that ethical sentiment of the country which 
Hegel has well called ‘ the mainspring of Democracy.’ *” 


W. S. Litty. 


31 Representative Government, p. 237. 

22 As it is of course impossible for me to do more here than indicate, in the barest 
outline, the plan which seems to me best for a reform of the House of Lords, 
I may be permitted to say that I have given a more detailed account of it in 
chapter vi. of my book First Principles in Politics. I will add here only one 
suggestion which I take from p. 253 of that work : ‘ Of course the ultimate power 
must reside somewhere. In case of the Lower House insisting upon a Bill 
sent up to the Lords in two successive Parliaments and rejected by them, a 
Conference of the two Houses might be held in Westminster Hall, in which, 
without debate, a vote might be taken by ballot on issues previously settled, 
the decision of the two branches of the Legislature, thus united, being conclusive.’ 
I suggest the ballot so that members of the Lower House may not be enforced by 
wirepullers to vote against their conscience. 
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KING EDWARD'S PEACE TOUR IN INDIA 


THE tour which his late Majesty, King-Emperor Edward the 
Seventh, made as Prince of Wales in India in 1875-76 is to a great 
extent forgotten in England, or is only remembered as an incident 
in his life. But it deserves to be more fully recalled at a time 
when the late King’s acts and character are being reviewed and 
their influence on his reign and his dominions is under considera- 
tion. Though he did not travel in an official capacity, it was 
necessary that his position as the Heir Apparent to the Throne 
should be recognised. India had not long recovered from the 
Mutiny of 1857-58 ; the Wahabi conspiracy, the assassinations of 
Lord Mayo and Chief Justice Norman, the trial and deposition 
of Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, were events of comparatively recent date 
which had shown the possibility of trouble ever present. To the 
country and its inhabitants, altogether new to him, the Prince 
came as the personal embodiment of their future King ; he came as 
the son of the Queen who had proclaimed conciliation and peace ; 
his every word and act, his personal dignity, kindness, and 
humanity, his considerateness and sense of duty, combined to 
render him the most effective peacemaker ever seen in India. He 
won the hearts of the Chiefs and the masses alike; in his honour 
some Hindu ladies of Calcutta, who had never before broken the 
seclusion of the purda or their caste rules, touched the hand of an 
Englishman; he consolidated the attachment of India to the 
British Crown. Such a service to England and to India is worthy 
of lasting commemoration. In the following pages an attempt is 
made, for the first time, to give an account of the Prince’s visit to 
India in such a manner as to emphasise the qualities of a Peace- 
maker, for which he was, as King-Emperor, to be more widely 
celebrated. 

In a debate on the 27th of July 1857 Mr. Disraeli, then in 
Opposition, urged the policy of ‘drawing closer the relations 
between the population of India and the Sovereign Queen 
Victoria.”* Lord Palmerston adopted the policy in the measure 
which he introduced in February 1858 for transferring the Govern- 


1 Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin, iv. 145. 
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ment of India from the East India Company to the Crown, and 
this was the principle of the Statute passed by Lord Stanley in that 
year ‘ for the better government of India.’ No document more con- 
spicuous for the spirit of Conciliation, Love, and Peace which it 
breathed than the Queen’s Proclamation of November 1858 was 
ever issued, and it is known that her Majesty Queen Victoria 
exercised the most careful supervision over its composition. The 
Prince Consort had always taken the deepest interest in India, 
and his opinion was courted by Lord Palmerston on many points 
of detail. 

When the subject of the institution of an Order of Knighthood 
for India was under consideration in 1860 it is noteworthy that the 
Prince Consort suggested to Sir Charles Wood, then Secretary of 
State for India, that ‘ the presiding idea would be contained in the 
Angels’ salutation, ‘‘ Glory to God, peace on earth, and good-will 
towards men ’’—not a bad motto for the Queen’s Government in 
India.’ * 

When the Prince of Wales was about to visit Canada in 1860 
(before he was nineteen), and Prince Alfred was going to the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Prince Consort wrote (the 27th of April) to 
Baron Stockmar : ‘ What a cheering picture is here of the progress 
and expansion of the British race, and of the useful co-operation of 
the Royal Family in the civilisation which England has developed 
and advanced ’ * ; and in a speech at a Trinity House dinner a few 
weeks afterwards the Prince, referring to incidents on those tours, 
said : 

What vast considerations, as regards our country, are brought to our 
minds in this simple fact! What present greatness! What past history! 
What future hopes! And how important and beneficent is the part given 
to the Royal Family of England to act in the development of those distant 
and rising countries, who recognise in the British Crown, and their allegi- 
ance to it, their supreme bond of union with the Mother Country and with 
each other.* 


The Prince of Wales’s visit to Canada and the United States 
of America was an unqualified success. The Duke of Newcastle, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, accompanied his Royal High- 
ness, and wrote to Queen Victoria that ‘the attachment to the 
Crown of England has been greatly cemented ’ and that the Prince 
had ‘ certainly left a very favourable impression behind him ’ * in 
Canada. President Buchanan wrote of the Prince to the Queen 
from Washington : ‘ Dignified, frank and affable, he has con- 
ciliated, wherever he has been, the kindness and respect of a 
sensitive and discriminating people.’* On the 24th of May 1910 


2 Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin, v. 103. 
® Ibid, y. 88. 4 bid. v. 88. 5 [bid. v. 237. ® [bid. v. 243. 
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The Times published a long communication, dated the 12th of 
May 1910, from Toronto, of which the following is an extract : 


Fifty years ago he (King Edward the Seventh as Prince of Wales) came 
to Canada in the flush of youth, with smiling face and free hand, and with 
such consummate simplicity and graciousness of speech and bearing that the 
hearts he won were his while they lived and his until he died. During these 
last sad days every incident of that eventful journey has been recalled by 
the newspapers of Canada, and those still living who met the Prince so long 
ago have spoken, as they have been speaking all their years, of the affection 
he inspired and the charm he diffused everywhere. There never has been a 
whisper that he was once thoughtless of those about him, that he was once 
impatient, unsympathetic or uninterested, and whether for Prince or peasant 
that was worth while. 


Similarly, the incidents of the Prince of Wales’s tour in India 
in 1875-76 may be recalled, as they doubtless have been by many 
who saw him there in those days and are still living. 

It has been stated by Sir W. H. Russell that it was Lord 
Canning who, while in India (1856-62), first suggested to the 
Prince Consort the idea of a tour in that country as part of 
the education of the Heir to the Throne, but I have been unable 
to find the authority for the statement. It may well be supposed 
that, if the Prince Consort’s life had been spared, the father would 
have encouraged the son to visit India, and would have instructed 
him so to comport himself there as to endear the British Crown to 
his future Indian subjects, and to diffuse the blessings of peace, 
the pax Britannica, to his future Eastern dominions. The visit, 
we know, was long contemplated, and the Prince Consort’s views, 
as above enunciated, must have been treasured in the memory of 
the highest in the land. 

The project, however, could not, for various reasons, be carried 
out for some years. The Prince of Wales’s dangerous illness in 
1871 caused its further postponement until his recovery was com- 
plete and his usual health had been regained. Later, in 1874, the 
project began to assume a more definite shape. But much serious 
consideration was still required. 

The position of the Prince of Wales, not only in its relation to the State 
at home and to the Indian Government, but in its bearings on the politics 
of Hindustan, was totally different from that of any previous visitor. Never, 
with the exception of the Prince Regent, had an Heir Apparent been so 
much before the public eye, and never had any Prince of the Blood in direct 
succession to the Throne been entrusted in the lifetime of the reigning 
Sovereign with so large a part of the functions of sovereignty. The Prince 
was, owing to circumstances of which no one questioned the force, in such a 
position that it seemed scarcely possible that his absence from the country 
for half a year and more would not be attended with serious inconveniences. 
Those who followed the course of his life, as it was evolved from the exercise 
of one public act after another, best understood how incessant had been his 
labours in endeavouring to meet the demands of the country for royal sanc- 
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tion and personal encouragement of the works of which they are considered 
the fitting complement. The Prince of Wales, however, felt that it was his 
‘mission’ to go to India, and he resolved to fulfil it. But for the strong 
insistence of the Prince, the dream of his life might not have been realised.” 


The rumours which had for some time prevailed that a visit of 
the Heir Apparent to India was about to take place were confirmed 
by an official announcement made by the Marquis of Salisbury, as 
Secretary of State for India, and by notices in the Press, which 
generally approved the proposed visit. 

Accordingly the project was officially brought before the House 
of Commons by the Prime Minister in the summer of 1875. 
I think it is interesting and important to quote from the debates 
which ensued, as they explain the official basis on which the visit 
was approved by Parliament. The subject had to be brought 
before the House of Commons in consequence of a vote being 
required for the payment of the expenses of the tour. 

On the 8th of July 1875 Mr. Disraeli made his statement 
in the House of Commons as to the contemplated visit of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India. _He thought travel 
was the best education for Princes. In India the Prince would 
have to visit a variety of nations, of different races, of different 
religions, of different customs, and of different manners. He 
referred at length to the Oriental custom of exchange of presents 
between visitors and their hosts, and said that the Viceroy had 
intimated that mere presents of ceremonial, which had of late 
years been discouraged, need not, in his Excellency’s opinion, be 
adopted in the present case. He had no doubt that his Royal 
Highness must be placed in a position to exercise those spon- 
taneous feelings characteristic of his nature of generosity and 
splendour which his own character, and the character of the 
country likewise, required to be gratified. Mr. Disraeli thought 
that no specific vote should be given upon the subject of presents, 
as it would spoil all the grace and dignity of gifts if they were 
deprived of the spontaneous feeling and impulse of the donor. 
The Naval Estimate for the cost of the tour by sea was 52,0001. 
His Royal Highness would in India be the guest of the Viceroy, 
who thought that the visit would be of great benefit both to 
England and to India. Another sum of 30,0001. it was proposed 
to debit to the Indian revenue. Mr. Disraeli said distinctly that 
the Prince 
does not go there as the representative of her Majesty, but as the Heir 
Apparent of her Crown. . . . Without taking a step which would be full 


of political inconvenience by interfering in any way with the legal and 
constitutional character of the Viceroy, his Royal Highness will be placed 





' The Prince of Wales’s Tour, by Sir W. H. Russell, p. xi. 
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throughout his‘travels in a position which will impress the mind of India 
with his real dignity and influence. 


He proposed that 60,0001. should be granted by Parliament for 
the personal expenses of the Prince, as sufficient for all he could 
reasonably desire, and to maintain his position with becoming 
splendour. 

The Marquis of Hartington, as leader of the Opposition, wel- 
comed the announcement and generally supported the proposals. 
He thought it far better that his Royal Highness should visit India 
in a semi-official character rather than in an official character. 
Mr. Fawcett greatly regretted that the Indian revenues would be 
required to pay the 30,0001. proposed, and hoped that England 
would bear the whole expense, that everything might be done in 
the most gracious and handsome manner, ‘ because we are anxious 
that the visit should be as fruitful of blessings to the Indian people 
as possible.” Some members objected to the proposal altogether, 
as likely to be unacceptable to the working classes in England— 
though this view was much questioned. Sir George Campbell, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and lately a member of 
the Council of India, would not have considered it an actually 
unjust proposition to throw the whole expense on India, and 
thought the apportionment proposed by the Government to be 
fair and reasonable. A member asked what results were to be 
derived from the visit. 

‘On the 15th of July, when the votes for the Prince’s visit to 
India came before the House of Commons in Committee, Mr. 
Fawcett moved that it was inexpedient that any part of the 
expenses of the Prince’s personal entertainment on his visit to 
India should be charged on the revenues of India. He recounted 
the instances in which charges for entertainment had been im- 
properly thrown on those revenues, and thought that some amends 
should be made : the injustice with which England often treated 
India with regard to her financial interests had often been de- 
nounced by the highest authorities. He ventured to assert with 
no little confidence that great indirect advantage would result from 
the visit if the House of Commons and the English nation should 
avail themselves of an opportunity of proving to the people of India 
that what had happened in the past would not recur in the future, 
and that henceforth they would be anxious in their dealings with 
India not only to avoid injustice, but, if possible, to display a spirit 
of generous magnanimity. Mr. Disraeli pointed out that the 
Prince might go to India either as the proclaimed representative 
of the Sovereign, making a Royal progress, which would cost an 
enormous sum ; or (the Government proposal) as the guest of the 
Viceroy, when he would become acquainted with the great pen- 
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insula, ‘ visit some of the principal chieftains of the land, enjoy 
their hospitality, share in their exciting pastimes, and have an 
opportunity of displaying that liberality which I and you all know 
is natural to his amiable and generous disposition.’ He denied 
that there was any abstract reason why India should not in any 
way contribute to the expenses of a Royal visit. Canada had 
cheerfully contributed to the cost of his visit there in 1860. The 
Council of India had agreed to India being charged with the expen- 
diture incurred on the soil of India. The East India Finance 
Committee of 1874 had reported that India, as a component part 
of the Empire, must be prepared to share in the cost of a system 
the expense of which may be enhanced for Imperial purposes. 
He said :— 

We believed ourselves, and it was also the opinion of the Viceroy, that 
the visit of his Royal Highness might be productive of much advantage ; 
everyone must feel that the visit of the Prince of Wales to the proudest 
Dominion of the Queen of Great Britain must be productive of results and 
influences of a beneficial character. 


' He opposed Mr. Fawcett’s motion upon abstract principles and 
upon particular policy; he thought the Prince’s visit to India 
would be an event highly advantageous to India, to himself, and 
to the United Kingdom : he therefore called upon the House to 
adopt the Government’s proposal. 

Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Disraeli. On the question 
whether the people of India had an interest in the visit, and 
whether it would tend to promote the interest of India, he said 
that 
unless our presence in India is beneficial to the people of India we have no 
business to be there at all. If our presence in India is beneficial to the 
people, then an arrangement like this, which we think to be advantageous 
to both countries, is one in which the people of India have a real, legitimate, 
and general interest ; and if they have such an interest in the visit of the 
Prince of Wales there can be no ground, when we examine the matter in the 
light of reason, for saying that they ought not to be called upon to bear 
any part of the expenses. 


Mr. Fawcett’s motion was rejected by 379 votes to 67: 
majority, 312. A debate then ensued on the motion that a sum 
not exceeding 60,000/. be granted in aid of the expenses of the 
proposed visit. Some members thought that the visit would not 
be calculated to promote the honour and dignity of England, and 
there was much discussion as to the opinion which the working 
classes would entertain of the proposed visit. Some pressed for 
more than a general statement with respect to the good which it 
was likely to produce, and urged that the time was not appro- 
priate for it to be paid at all. Lord Randolph Churchill expressed 
disappointment that a larger vote had not been proposed. 
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Mr. John Bright thought that the visit was a matter of consider- 
able importance both to England and to India, that the visit was a 
wise one and would tend in the main to useful purposes both for 
England and India, and that the proposed mode of the journey 
was the one which really met the commonsense and propriety 
of the occasion. He thought that a Prince who was Heir to the 
Throne and an Empire like England’s ought, if he visited India, 
to go in such state as should commend itself to the ideas, the 
sympathies, and wishes of the population he was about to see. 
He [Mr. Bright] did not believe that the journeying of Princes 
through subject States was likely to have a great effect on the 
people : the people of India are really a subject race, and he did 
not expect that the Prince’s visit among them would make them 
forget that great fact, which must be constantly to many of them 
the subject of dissatisfaction and of sorrow. 


But there are influences which he may employ, there are circumstances 
which may arise, which may have a beneficial effect upon the public mind 
in that country. I have not had so much opportunity of knowing the 
Prince by personal intercourse as many members of this House have had ; 
but all persons will admit this—that he is of a kindly nature, that he is 
generous on all occasions, and that he is courteous in a remarkable degree. 
Now, one of the things which to my mind is always most distressing with 
reference to our rule in India is that Englishmen there are not kind, and 
are not courteous, in the main, to the population of the country. I recol- 
lect, in the year 1858, when a Bill introduced by the present Lord Derby 
for the change in the Government of India was before the House, I took 
the opportunity of addressing it upon that Bill and upon that change of 
Government. I addressed myself particularly to this point, and I argued 
that it was the solemn duty of the Governor-General of India to insist that 
every man, from himself down to the lowest officer—down to the soldier of 
the rank and file, and the lowest civil officer—that amongst them all there 
should be kindness and justice in their dealings with the native population. 
I believe that the absence of that conduct is one of the greatest dangers to 
which English rule in India is subject. Now, as the Prince travels through 
that country he will see, of course, all the great men of the Indian races. 
But he will come necessarily in contact with many who are not great men, 
and his behaviour will be observed, and much, I doubt not, in this particular 
will be admired. The Indians say that the Englishman in India is rude, 
coarse, and dominant, but that when the Indian comes to England he says 
that the English are the kindest and most courteous people he ever met. 
They will find when the Prince travels through India that his kindness, 
his generosity, and his courtesy will be always distinguishable and always 
marked, and I shall be glad if it is said hereafter—as it may be said if the 
Prince keeps before his eyes the great object of his journey—that since the 
Prince of Wales was in India there has been a following of his example, 
and that there has been a marked improvement in the conduct of all 
Englishmen who are trustees or servants of their country in the government 
of the vast population of India. I rose for the purpose of saying that 
although I had some doubts, and although it is impossible to say and 
believe that the journey of the Prince of Wales will turn the current of 
feeling on great political questions in the minds of the natives of India, 
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yet I think that in all probability, by his conduct—his personal conduct— 
his kindness, his courtesy, his generosity, and his sympathy with that 
great people over whom it may at no distant period be his tremendous 
responsibility to rule, he may leave behind him memories that may be of 
exceeding value and equal in influence to the greatest measures of State 
policy which any Government could propound. 


Sir George Campbell thought that after his long service in 
India he was entitled to assert that Mr. Bright had done some 
injustice to his countrymen in India when he said their behaviour 
there was habitually unkind and uncourteous. 


The Right Honourable gentleman had in that respect spoken in too un- 
qualified a way; for, as a rule, those who were employed in India as the 
representatives of this country, whether they were high or low, were 
courteous and kind to the natives in the highest degree. 


Mr. Newdegate believed that the Prince’s visit would prove 
to be a mission of peace, and that the objections taken to the 
mere expense of the journey misrepresented, he was confident, 
the feelings and opinions of the great majority of the operative 
classes of England. 

Mr. Biggar thought they had no right to expect that the visit 
would have any effect on the loyalty of the people to English 
rule. ‘. . . What they ought to do was to govern India well, 
and to act fairly and honestly in their dealings with native 
potentates.’ 

The grant of 60,000/. was carried by 350 votes to 16: majority, 
334. Another separate grant for the additional expenditure on 
naval charges for the visit was carried by 255 to 12 votes: 
majority, 243. 

I have thought it desirable to reproduce the points of* these 
debates with some fulness, as they show how the Government 
and some of the speakers realised the political importance of the 
contemplated visit, while others opposed the project on somewhat 
captious grounds, and a few raised financial questions on behalf 
of India which might have been omitted, as they tended to over- 
shadow the political aspect of the matter. Before closing this 
account it ought perhaps in fairness to be stated that Mr. Bright’s 
views were roundly challenged. A Quarterly reviewer wrote in 
an article on ‘ The Princes of India and the Proclamation of the 
Empire’ : 

The attitude and the action of Mr. Bright towards his country’s 
administration of the greatest dependent empire that history has seer is a 
most unfortunate feature in his public life. His instincts may be all 
right, but, his facts being generally wrong, these instincts when expressed 
in his speeches become pernicious alike to the good government of the people 
of India, and to the good name, not to say merits, of the successive genera- 
tions of soldiers, officials, missionaries, and merchants who have made 
British India what it is. . . . It is not enough to declare that his relation 
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to India has always been unpatriotic; there are few authorities who will 
not join with us in saying that it has been hostile to the best interests of 
the people, while it has added greatly to the financial and political diffi- 
culties of the local government. ® 


Whatever may be the truth as to the accuracy or incorrectness 
of Mr. John Bright’s views on India, the fact remains that the 
Prince, whether following the behests he had received, or imi- 
tating the best examples he had seen or heard of, was a perfect 
model of demeanour, of courtesy, and kindly treatment towards 
all classes of the people in India. But Mr. Bright’s speech 
sufficed to reopen the question of the relations between the English 
and natives of India, and led to much discussion. 

The selection of the suite to accompany the Prince to India 
was a matter of no ordinary difficulty. It was obviously essential 
that the Staff should be distinguished in rank and merit to enhance 
the dignity of one who held so high a position as the Heir Apparent 
of the British Sovereign. There were reasons for having an 
ample Staff, and reasons for limiting its number. The Prince 
himself is understood to have chosen Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.8.I., 
formerly member of the Supreme Council in India and Governor 
of Bombay (1867-72) as his chief adviser. No one was better 
_ known in India as a capable administrator and as a friend of the 
people. He was specially welcomed back to Bombay. The 
Duke of Sutherland, K.G., the Earl of Aylesford, Colonel Owen 
Williams, commanding the Royal Horse Guards, and Major- 
General Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk-Marshal to the Queen, were 
included as the Prince’s personal friends. Lord Suffield, Lord- 
in-Waiting and head of the Prince’s Household, and Lieut.- 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) Arthur Ellis, Equerry-in-Waiting, had 
charge of important duties. Major-General (afterwards Sir) 
Dighton Probyn, V.C., Equerry-in-Waiting, superintended the 
arrangements in various branches. Mr. Francis (afterwards Lord) 
Knollys was Private Secretary to the Prince, Mr. Albert (after- 
wards Earl) Grey serving Sir Bartle Frere in the same capacity. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. H. Russell was attached as Honorary 
Private Secretary to the Prince. The Rev. Canon Duckworth, 
Chaplain to Queen Victoria, was also Chaplain with the Prince, 
and Doctor (afterwards Sir) Joseph Fayrer, Honorary Physician 
to her Majesty, accompanied the party as medical adviser. 
Captain the Earl Carrington, of the Royal Horse Guards, Lieute- 
nant Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., R.N., who had had previous 
Indian experience on tour with the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
Captain Augustus FitzGeorge, of the Rifle Brigade, who also had 
served in India, were the A.D.C.s, and Mr. Sydney P. Hall was 
attached as artist to the suite. Captain the Hon. H. Carr Glyn, 

* Quarterly Review, vol. cxlv. p. 439, 1878. 
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C.B., R.N., A.D.C. to the Queen, commanded the Serapis, and 
Commander Durrant the Royal yacht Osborne, which accom- 
panied in case of any accident occurring to the former vessel. 

For reasons of climate it was settled that the Prince’s stay 
in India and the return voyage through the Red Sea should not 
begin before the early part of November and should end in the 
first half of March. It was also decided that the Prince should 
be empowered by a Warrant from Queen Victoria to hold a 
Special Chapter of the Order of the Star of India at Calcutta. 
There was some anxiety felt as to the difficulties which might 
arise between the position of the Viceroy of India as the Queen’s 
representative and that of the Prince as Heir Apparent to the 
Throne ; but, in fact, all difficulties were avoided by forethought 
and tact, without derogation to the position of either. The 
Viceroy’s status, as representing the Sovereign, was duly main- 
tained, while the Prince’s rank as the Heir Apparent was never 
for a moment disregarded. Everyone in India could easily under- 
stand the distinction between official and Royal precedence. 

The Prince’s determination to visit India, which had been 
generally approved in England, was received in India with enthu- 
siasm. In some quarters, both in England and in India, there 
was an impression that the proposal of the Government was 
marked by a parsimony unworthy of a great nation and an 
unprecedented historical occasion. On the other hand, it was 
pointed out that, so long as the memory of achievements endures, 
there was no fear that economy in matters of State ceremonial 
would degrade England in the eyes of India. It was urged that 
every attempt on the part of Englishmen to acquaint themselves 
with the real facts of India should meet with warm approval ; 
that the Prince set a laudable example, and, if it induced English 
statesmen and English politicians to see India with their own 
eyes, it would not be lost. It may safely be assumed that, in the 
course of his travels, the Prince accumulated considerable know- 
ledge of India, from the officials and from others with whom he 
was brought into contact, as well as by personal study and observa- 
tion. A lifetime can be spent by Englishmen in India without 
knowing it and its inhabitants thoroughly in every detail. 

The Prince of Wales’s departure from England for India was, 
as Sir W. H. Russell recounts, heralded by an eloquent sermon 
in Westminster Abbey and by leading articles full of good wishes 
in the daily newspapers. Dean Stanley struck a wise note when 
he prayed that the visit might leave behind it, on one side, 


the remembrance, if so be, of graceful acts, kind words, English noble- 
ness, Christian principles; and, on the other, awaken in all concerned the 
sense of graver duties, wider sympathies, loftier purposes. Thus, and 
thus only, shall the journey on which the Church and nation now pro- 
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nounce its parting benediction be worthy of a Christian Empire and worthy 
of an English Prince. 


Among the exhortations which the Prince received was the follow- 
ing given to him in The Times : 


In a country where Royalty can so powerfully set the fashion the 
Prince of Wales can do much to direct attention to the affairs of our 
Indian Empire. His visit to the East will do still more to give him an 
adequate idea of his own immense responsibilities. Having seen the 
great cities, the marks of old civilisation, the thronging masses of people, 
he will find that India has hitherto been a mere name to him, and it will 
become a reality. Nothing could so powerfully quicken the sense of 
responsibility as the sight of a vast country, inhabited by 200 millions 
of souls, lying absolutely at the mercy of the power which is symbolised 
by the British Crown. Nothing could beget earnestness more than the 
reminder, which the Prince will receive every hour, of the immeasurable 
importance of the edicts framed for a dumb, helpless mass by a few men 
of his own nation. The pleasures of a highly civilised society are good 
and necessary in their way, but Royalty has its duties as well as its 
pastimes, and nowhere can the imagination be so fired by a sense of those 
duties as in India. 


Other anticipations found expression in the Calcutta Englishman 


as follows : 


The interest with which the journey of the Prince is attended is in the 
main a wholesome and good one. It rests in part on the excellent founda- 
tion that the object of interest is a person doing his duty. The Prince is 
doing what he ought to do as Heir to the Crown. The readiness to do 
the right thing awakened confidence in the character of the future Sovereign. 
He can, in the first place, see a population with which he is in a measure 
bound up, and yet which has none of our religious or political ideas. . . 
What amount of interest the native population will take in the Prince it 
is impossible to say. No one here can guess what are the inner thoughts of 
men so remote from us in all the habits and traditions of life. They may 
enjoy the pomps and ceremonies with which the Prince will be received. 

With the leading natives, and especially with the native Princes, 
the case will be different. They will feel the delight of seeing, and being 
seen by, one who is to be not only a great King, but for all purposes with 
which they are concerned the greatest King in the world. To have known 
him and to have spoken to him will be an event in their lives. They will 
feel as if they had at last got to the real right person, and had been wafted 
into a higher atmosphere than that of Viceroys and Governors. . . . Royal 
visits act on the feelings of men, and influence their conduct, so far as 
conduct is affected by feelings. The ordinary course of life is made easier, 
the standing relations of men are made smoother, by the formation of 
personal acquaintances and the interchange of personal courtesies. The 
visit of the Prince may do little, but it will do something, to promote friend- 
ship between England and its subject Indian States. If we do not expect 
too much, we are not likely to be disappointed. 


Before the Prince left London he received an address at Marl- 
borough House from the Lord Mayor and Corporation, to which 
he replied as follows : 


You state with truth that, with the desire I have ever entertained of 
becoming familiar with the habits and feelings of my countrymen, it is 
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only consistent that I should endeavour to become better acquainted with 
the several classes of the population over which our Sovereign reigns in 
India. If the result of my visit shall conduce to unite the various races 
of Hindustan in a feeling of loyalty to the Queen, attachment to our 
country, and of good-will towards each other, one great object will at least 
be gained. . . . It will be one of my most pleasing reflections that I carry 
the good wishes of my country with me, as it will also be a moment of 
sincere gratification when I return to it. 


The subject of the presents may perhaps be here dealt with 
once for all. It led to not a little correspondence in the English 
Press and to some impossible suggestions. The writers in 
England often had scanty knowledge of the immemorial practice 
obtaining in the East, according to which a visitor to a superior 
regards himself as bound to make a present at the interview, and 
expects one in return. Originally there may have been an idea 
of propitiation of the superior involved in the practice ; latterly it 
had crystallised into a custom. In India an official procedure had 
come to be adopted. ‘I'he presents to the Viceroy were sent to the 
toshakhana (store-room of curiosities and valuables) and sold 
periodically by auction, the proceeds being utilised to pay for the 
return presents made by the Viceroy. The whole matter had 
become one of unsentimental routine. If presents to the Prince 
were to be allowed at all, in accordance with Oriental ideas, it 
was necessary that some new arrangement should be made. For 
if all the wealthiest Native Chiefs in India were to be allowed to 
offer whatever presents to the Prince they pleased, and the Prince 
was expected to give to each Chief an equivalent in value, it was 
inevitable that the Chiefs would have competed with one another 
for the honour of giving the most costly and magnificent presents, 
and the total expenditure on the return presents might have 
amounted to millions. It was therefore decided that restrictions 
should be placed on the Chiefs’ presents, that their value should 
be settled by the Political Officers, and that articles of curious and 
local manufacture would be the most acceptable to the Prince. 
Doubtless there were amiable evasions, and presents were 
assessed at below their value, and perhaps some of the potentates 
who paid more than one visit gave double sets of presents. It 
was distinctly understood that the Prince’s presents to the Chiefs 
were not to be expected to be equivalent in value to those received 
by him. His gifts were of a solid and substantial nature, hand- 
some and valuable, without being extravagant. It is believed 
that they were valued as mementoes of the occasion, as gifts 
of the Prince, without any regard to their original cost. The 
arrangement was criticised afterwards as being wrong in prin- 
ciple and unfair to the Prince, but, if the Oriental custom was to 
be admitted at all, it is difficult to see what other course than 
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limitation could have been adopted. He left London and 


England on the 11th of October. 
In England it is known in a vague way that the Hindus have, 


from time immemorial, held Kings and the kingly power in the 
greatest veneration. The views of the Hindus are founded on the 
writings of Manu the Lawgiver. The following quotations will 
show exactly on what their views were founded. In the portion 
of his work on Government and Public Law Manu wrote : 


I will fully declare the duty of Kings, and show how a ruler of men 
should conduct himself, in what manner he was framed, and how his ulti- 
mate reward may be attained by him. . . . If the world had no King, it 
would quake on all sides through fear ; the ruler of this universe, therefore, 
created a King, for the maintenance of this system, both religious and 
civil, forming him of eternal particles, drawn from the substance of Indra, 
Pavana, Yama, Surya, of Agni and Varuna, of Chandra and Kuvera ; and 
since a King was composed of particles drawn from those chief guardian 
deities, he consequently surpasses all mortals in glory. Like the sun, he 
burns eyes and hearts; nor can any human creature on earth even gaze 
on him. He is fire and air; he, both sun and moon; he, the god of criminal 
justice ; he, the genius of wealth; he, the regent of waters; he, the lord 
of the firmament. A King, even though a child, must not be treated lightly, 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal; no, he is a powerful divinity, who 
appears in a human shape. . . . The fire of a King in wrath burns a whole 
family, with all their cattle and goods. Fully considering the business 
before him, his own force and the place and the time, he assumes in 
succession all sorts of forms, for the sake of advancing justice. He, sure, 
must be the perfect essence of majesty, by whose favour Abundance rises 
on her lotus, in whose valour dwells conquest ; in whose anger, death. He 
who shows hatred of the King, through delusion of mind, will certainly 
perish ; for speedily will the King apply his heart to that man’s perdition. 
Let the King prepare a just compensation for the good, and a just punish- 
ment for the bad; the rule of strict justice let him never transgress. . . . 
When the King, therefore, has fully considered place and time, and his 
own strength, and the divine ordinance, let him justly inflict punishment 
on all those who act unjustly... . 

Holy sages consider, as a fit dispenser of criminal justice, that King 
who invariably speaks truth, who duly considers all cases, who understands 
the sacred books, who knows the distinctions of virtue, pleasure, and riches ; 
such a King, if he justly inflict legal punishments, greatly increases those 
three means of happiness ; but punishment itself shall destroy a King who 
is crafty, voluptuous, and wrathful. . . . By a King, wholly pure, faithful 
to his promise, observant of his scriptures, with good assistants and sound 
understanding, may punishment be justly inflicted. Let him in his own 
domains act with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, behave without 
duplicity to his affectionate friends, and with lenity to Brahmans. Of a 
King thus disposed, even though he subsist by gleaning, or, be his 
treasure ever so small, the fame is far spread in the world, like a drop of 
oil in water. . . . A King was created as the protector of all those classes 
and orders who, from the first to the last, discharge their several duties ; 
and all that must be done by him, for the protection of his people, with 
the assistance of good ministers, I will declare to you, as the law directs, 
in due order. Let the King, having risen at early dawn, respectfully attend 


the Brahmans learned in the three Vedas, and in the science of ethics; 
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and by their decision let him abide. . . . The King must appoint seven 
or eight ministers, who must be sworn by touching a sacred image and the 
like; men, whose ancestors were servants of Kings; who are versed in the 
holy books; who are personally brave; who are skilled in the use of 
weapons; and whose lineage is noble. . . . Let him perpetually consult 
with those ministers on peace and war, on his forces, on his revenues, on 
the protection of his people, and on the means of bestowing aptly the 
wealth which he has acquired ; having ascertained the several opinions of 
his counsellors, first apart and then collectively, let him do what is most 
beneficial for him in public affairs. . . . Let him likewise appoint an ambas- 
sador versed in all the Sastras, who understands hints, external signs and 
actions, whose hand and heart are pure, whose abilities are great, and whose 
birth was illustrious. . . . Let the King make sacrifices, accompanied with 
gifts of many different kinds; and, for the full discharge of his duty, let 
him give the Brahmans both legal enjoyments and moderate wealth ; his 
annual revenue he may receive from his whole dominion through his col- 
lectors ; but let him in this world observe the divine ordinances; let him 
act as a father to his people. Here and there he must appoint many sorts 
of intelligent supervisors, who may inspect all the acts of the officers 
engaged in his business. . . . A King, while he protects his people, being 
defied by an enemy of equal, greater, or less force, must by no means turn 
his face from battle, but must remember the duty of his military class. .. . 
Never to recede from combat, to protect the people, and to honour the 
priests, is the highest duty of Kings and ensures their felicity. Those 
rulers of the earth who, desirous of defeating each other, exert their utmost 
strength in battle, without ever averting their faces, ascend after death 
directly to heaven. . .. By a King whose forces are always ready for action 
the whole world may be kept in awe ; let him then, by a force always ready, 
make all creatures living his own. Let him act on all occasions without 
guile, and never with insincerity ; but, keeping himself ever on his guard, 
let him discover the fraud intended by his foe. . . . That King who, through 
weakness of intellect, rashly oppresses his people, will, together with his 
family, be deprived both of kingdom and life; as, by the loss of bodily 
sustenance, the lives of animated beings are destroyed, thus, by the distress 
of kingdoms, are destroyed even the lives of Kings. For the sake of pro- 
tecting his dominions, let the King perpetually observe the following rules; 
for by protecting his own dominions he will increase his own happiness. . . . 
Thus must he protect his people, discharging, with great exertion and with- 
out languor, all those duties whch the law requires him to perform. 


In another Chapter, ‘On Judicature, and on Law,’ much is 
said of the duties of a King. Thus, 


A King who, by enforcing these laws, restrains men from committing 
theft, acquires in this world fame, and in the next beatitude. Let not 
the King, who ardently desires a seat with Indra and wishes for glory, 
which nothing can change or diminish, endure for a moment the man who 
has committed atrocious violence, as by robbery, arson, or homicide. . 
Neither on account of friendship, for the sake of great lucre, shall the 
King dismiss the perpetrators of violent acts, who spread terrors among all 
creatures. . . . With vigilant care should the King exert himself in com- 
pelling merchants and mechanics to perform their respective duties; for, 
when such men swerve from their duty, they throw this world into con- 
fusion. Day by day must the King, though engaged in forensic business, 
consider the great objects of public measures, and inquire into the state of 
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his carriages, elephants, horses, and cars, his constant revenues and neces- 
sary expenses, his mines of precious metals or gems, and his treasury ; thus 
bringing to a conclusion all these weighty affairs, and removing from his 
realm and from himself every taint of sin, a King reaches the supreme path 
of beatitude. 


In the Chapter ‘On Law’ it may be read as follows : 


The King, and his council, his metropolis, his realm, his treasure, and 
his army, together with his ally, are the seven members of his kingdom ; 
whence it is called Saptanga; . . . all the ages, called Satya, Treta, 
Dwapara, and Kali, depend on the conduct of the King, who is declared 
in turn to represent each of those ages. Sleeping, he is the Kali age; 
waking, the Dwapara ; exerting himself in action, the Treta ; living virtu- 
ously, the Satya. Of Indra, of Surya, of Pavana, of Yama, of Varuna, 
of Chandra, of Agni, and of Prithivi, let the King emulate the power and 
attributes. As Indra sheds plentiful showers during the four rainy months, 
thus let him, acting like the regent of clouds, rain just gratifications over 
his kingdom; as Surya, &. . . . When the people are no less delighted 
on seeing the King than on seeing the full moon, he appears in the character 
of Chandra. . . . As Prithivi supports all creatures equally, thus a King, 
sustaining all subjects, resembles in his office the goddess of earth... . 
Thus conducting himself, and ever firm in discharging his Royal duties, 
let the King employ all his ministers in acts beneficial to his people. 


The significance of the Indian idea of Kingship was not 
unknown in England in 1875, in which year the Times wrote as 
follows : 

Let us not forget that the Prince of Wales must in India, first of all, 
be the first Prince among many Princes. That is the primary significance 
of the visit. The visit of the Duke of Edinburgh was different in much, 
but in this especially. Our great soldiers and administrators have often 
won homage, and oftener glory; some of our missionaries have extorted 
admiration from unwilling lips. The Prince of Wales will carry no ‘ ideas,’ 
will represent no personal glory in war, but will certainly in India repre- 
sent a principle of Kingship; and the Durbars will respond to that, as 
they probably never responded before to anything sent by England to India. 
It is the manner of the East, old as tradition, and immutable as faith. 


On the Prince’s arrival at Bombay, the party of Indian officers 
who were to complete his Royal Highness’s staff during his 
tour through India attended on board the Serapis to take 
over charge of their duties. Major-General (afterwards Sir) 
Samuel Browne, V.C., was concerned with the arrangements for 
- transport ; Major Ben Williams supervised the care of the horses ; 
Major (afterwards Sir) E. R. C. Bradford was responsible for the 
Prince’s personal safety and for the contro! of the police ; Major 
R. W. Sartorius, V.C., was in charge of the tents and the manage- 
ment of the camps; Major P. D. Henderson, of the Madras 
Cavalry, was attached as Political Officer and Interpreter, and 
was entrusted with all arrangements for native visitors and the 
observance of Oriental etiquette. 
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His Excellency Lord Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor- 
General, attended by his official and personal suite, went on board 
the Serapis, and was received with all the honours to which his 
rank and position entitled him. . Shortly afterwards, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, Governor of Bombay, accompanied by Sir Charles 
Staveley, the Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, the members of 
Council and the Staff, similarly paid their respects to the Prince 
on board his ship, and left it again in order to be ready on shore 
for the Prince’s landing. 

The Prince and the Viceroy, on disembarking at the dockyard, 
were received by the Governor of Bombay, all the high officials, 
more than seventy Indian Princes, Chiefs, and Sirdars, magnifi- 
cently bejewelled and brilliantly costumed. It was described 
as ‘a gorgeous picture, ablaze with that display of tinsel and 
bright colour which only the East can supply.’ Among the 
Chiefs there were present, with their political officers in attend- 
ance, the young Gaekwar of Baroda, and the Rani Jumnabai, the 
Maharaja of Mysore, the Maharana of Meywar (Oodeypur), the 
Raja of Kolhapur, the Rao of Kutch, the Nawab of Junaghur, the 
Jam of Nowanagar, the Thakur Sahib of Bhaunagar, Mir Ali 
Morad of Khairpur in Sind, Sir Salar Jung, the Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad, and others. ‘They were all favourably impressed 
with the Prince’s frank smile, look of candour and courtliness, 
as he returned their salutes. An address of welcome from the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay was read by the Chairman, 
Mr. Dosabhai Framji Karaka, in which the Corporation claimed 
for Bombay the distinction of being a Royal city, as the island first 
became an appanage to the Crown of England through forming 
part of the dowry of Charles the Second’s Portuguese bride ; and 
during the two centuries that had since elapsed Bombay had had 
every reason to be grateful for this fortunate change in her 
destiny. From a barren rock, whose only wealth consisted in 
cocoanuts and dried fish, whose scanty population of 10,000 souls 
paid a total revenue to the State of not more than 6000I. a year, 
with but little trade, an island, whose climate was so deadly to 
Europeans that two monsoons were said to be the life of a man, 
had blossomed into a fair and wholesome city, with a revenue and 
commerce of millions of pounds. 

All this material prosperity she owes to the strong and wise Government, 
which has secured her the enjoyment of peace and order, of equality before 
the law, of religious liberty and of freedom of trade, and has thus given 
confidence to men of all races and creeds—Europeans, Indo-Portuguese, 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis and Jews—to pursue their various callings 
under the shadow of the British flag. We gladly, therefore [it was added 
in the address], seize the occasion of your Royal Highness’s presence 


among us to record our sense of the blessings of British rule, and to 
assure your Royal Highness of our devotion to that Throne, which has 
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become the enduring symbol of concord, liberty, prosperity, and progress, 
to all the multitudes of nations that own the benign sway of Queen Victoria. 
We beg that your Royal Highness will convey to her Most Gracious Majesty 
the expression of our loyal sentiments, and of our gratification that her 
Majesty has sent the Heir to the Crown among us to become personally 
acquainted with the people of India. 


The Prince in his reply said : 


Your natural advantages would have ensured a large amount of com- 
merce under any strong Government, but in your various and industrious 
population I gladly recognise the traces of a rule which gives shelter to all 
who obey the laws, which recognises no invidious distinctions of race, which 
affords to all perfect liberty in matters of religious opinion and belief, and 
freedom in the pursuit of trade and of all lawful callings. I note with 
satisfaction the assurance I derive from your address, that under British 
rule men of varied creeds and nations live in harmony among themselves, 
and develop to the utmost those energies which they inherit from widely 
separate families of mankind, while all join in loyal attachment to the 
British Crown, and take their share, as in my native country, in the 
management of their own local affairs. I shall gladly communicate to 
her Majesty what you so loyally and kindly say regarding the pleasure 
which the people of India derive from her Majesty’s gracious permission 
to me to visit this part of her Majesty’s Empire. . . . I fervently trust 
that the same good Providence, which has prospered the rule of the British 
nation in India heretofore, may yet further bless our efforts for the peace 
and good government of all parts of her Majesty’s dominion. 


It was suggested at the time that the Native Chiefs would 
consider these words of friendship as more important than any 
number of official declarations. 

After these formalities the Viceroy introduced to the Prince 
all the Native Chiefs and Notables above-mentioned, for each of 
whom his Royal Highness had a kindly word. A procession to 
Government House at Parell was formed. Hindu and Parsi 
girls in Oriental dresses strewed flowers on his path as the Prince 
moved to his carriage. The Prince was greeted with the utmost 
enthusiasm and intense excitement. 

Bombay was under Hindu rule in historic times, until con- 
quered by the Mahomedans in 1348, and ceded by them to the 
Portuguese in 1534. The transfer to the British Crown was carried 
out under the terms of the marriage treaty between Charles the 
Second and Catherine of Braganza, the Infanta of Portugal, in 
1661 ; but possession of it was not taken until 1665. In 1668 it was 
transferred from the Crown to the East India Company, who placed 
it under the factory of Surat. The Governor’s headquarters were 
transferred from Surat to Bombay in 1687. During the eighteenth 
century the city developed, but not until the defeat of the Marathas 
in 1817-18, when the Deccan was conquered and the Bombay 
Presidency was formed, did Bombay, from being a trading centre, 
become the capital of a large province. Perhaps hardly any city 
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in the world presents a greater variety of national types than 
Bombay. 

The 9th of November, being the Prince’s birthday, was specially 
honoured with royal salutes fired from the fleet in the harbour 
and from the land batteries. A grand reception of the Native 
Chiefs and Notables was held by the Prince at Government House, 
each of them, twenty-three in number, presenting a nuzzur, which 
was touched and remitted. In the evening the Prince traversed 
in succession the leading thoroughfares of the fort and native 
town from Mazagon to Parell. The illuminations in honour of 
his birthday were grand, remarkable for their fancy and 
originality. Some of the designs welcomed ‘our future King,’ 
all were eloquent in their silent welcome. The reception was as 
cordial as possible : the streets were crowded, presenting a wild 
scene of good-humoured excitement. Even those who had been 
doubtful of any political advantage to be derived from the Prince’s 
visit began to have better hopes, owing to the favourable impression 
created on the Chiefs and the crowd by his personal bearing and 
manner. It was at the State banquet on this evening that the 
Prince, in a speech, said that it had long been his earnest wish, 
the dream of his life, to visit India, and that he would remember 
with satisfaction the hospitable reception he had experienced in 
Bombay, which he regarded as a guarantee of the future of his 
progress through the great Empire of India. Many of the Native 
Chiefs attended the reception which followed the banquet. 

At the Lord Mayor’s banquet at the Guildhall on the 
same day Mr. Disraeli, referring to the Prince’s arrival in India, 
said that his setting his foot for the first time in the Empire 
which he was destined to rule was inspired by no ordinary 
motives, and that the visit was rife with important consequences. 

The next day the Prince received as many as twenty-one of 
the minor Chiefs of Kattiawar, the Sirdars of the Deccan and 
Konkan, and the South Maratha Sirdars, and held a levee at the 
Secretariat, which was attended by over 700 persons, including 
Europeans, Hindus, and Parsis. He visited a school-children’s 
féte, where 10,000 to 12,000 of them sang ‘ God bless the Prince 
of Wales’ in his honour, in their own languages and metres. 
Wreaths of flowers were placed round his neck by the native girls, 
and the graciousness of his manner was generally noticed. A large 
number of native ladies were present at this féte, clad in bright 
costumes of colours graded in exquisite softness and harmony. 
Several of these paid their respects to the Prince. He laid the 
foundation-stone of the Elphinstone, afterwards called the Prince’s, 
Dock, with masonic honours. In reply to an address the Prince 
expressed his congratulations on the flourishing condition of 
masonry in Bombay. It was a great pleasure to him, he said, 
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to join the Bombay brethren in work tending to the protection 
of life and property , and the extension of trade, and which would add 
to the happiness and prosperity of large bodies of their fellow- 
men. In the evening a reception of the Native Chiefs and Sirdars 
was held at Government House. 

On the morning of the 13th the Prince, accompanied by Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, left Bombay for Poona. 

The Prince, in reply to an address, said that he would inform 
her Majesty with what cordiality the feelings of the people had 
been manifested. He said : 


It is a great pleasure to me to visit a city so full of historical associa- 
tions, and which is now the centre of so much of the intellectual life of the 
Maratha people. I am glad to think that one result of British rule in 
the Deccan is to enable the students in your schools and colleges to benefit 
by the latest results of Western progress and scientific discovery, whilst they 
a. within reach all that is recorded in the most ancient languages of the 

indu race. 


Poona has figured in the Indian Unrest. It is 119 miles from 
Bombay. It was granted to Sivaji’s grandfather in 1604, and 
was later the headquarters of Sivaji, who died in 1680. When 
the Peshwa became the leading power among the Marathas, their 
capital was changed from Satara to Poona. Since 1802 a British 
force has been stationed there. The British captured it in 1818 
from the Peshwa, Baji Rao the Second. It contains numerous 
palaces and temples, built within the last three hundred years. 
The two Hindu clubs called the Sarvajanik Sabha and the Deccan 
Sabha have brought Poona forward. The town is the centre of 
Maratha interests and influence, and altogether one of the most 
important places in all India. 

On the 15th of November the Prince visited the hill and temple 
of Parvati, which rises over Poona some 300 feet above the plain ; 
@ conspicuous object in itself, it affords a vantage-ground for a 
view of the whole surrounding landscape. The party rode on 
elephants up the steps of the temple, to which the Prince made a 
donation. He gave 1500 rupees for distribution to the charitable 
institutions in Poona which might be the fittest objects of his 
attention and sympathy. 

On Tuesday, the 16th of November, at Bombay, the Prince 
opened the new Sailors’ Home with due formalities, received the 
Aga Khan, reviewed the troops in garrison, and presented new 
colours to the Bombay Marine Battalion, the 21st Native 
Infantry, passing along the line and inspecting the soldiers, to 
whom he made a complimentary speech. On the 17th the 
Prince, attended by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, visited the Parsi 
Towers of Silence, where the bodies of their dead are exposed. 
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Their history and the rites were narrated for his information. 
Here he had a view of the whole island of Bombay, its harbour, 
and the hills around. He drove also to the Walkeshwar Hindu 
temple and Holy Tank of Malabar Hill, and watched the crema- 
tions at the Hindu burning-ground. Accounts of cholera being 
prevalent in the South Maratha country and parts of the Madras 
Presidency, which it had been intended to visit, had been for 
some days received frequently, gathering force in expression. 
They became so alarming that alterations in the tour programme 
were decided upon as being absolutely necessary. There being 
time to spare, by reason of these changes, before the day on which 
it was intended to reach Ceylon, the Prince himself suggested a 
visit to the Maratha State of Baroda. The propriety of the pro- 
posed visit, having regard to recent events, was carefully consi- 
dered, and it was determined that it might be undertaken without 
risk, He accordingly, after visiting Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai and the 
Aga Khan—who traces his descent from the mysterious and 
dreaded ‘old man of the mountains ’—left Bombay at midnight 
of the 18th-19th November for Baroda. 

The affairs of this Native State had in the early part of the 
year come prominently, and very unpleasantly, under public 
notice, and were fresh in the memory of the people. The former 
Gaekwar, Khande Rao, during the Mutiny stood staunchly by the 
British, assisting and maintaining the peace of Guzarat. Charges 
against his successor, the Gaekwar Mulhar Rao, of instigating an 
attempt to poison the Resident, Colonel Robert Phayre, of holding 
secret communications with certain Residency servants and of 
giving them bribes for improper purposes, were investigated by a 
mixed Commission, with the result that the European members 
considered the charges proved, but the Hindu members stated that 
they differed from this opinion. Therefore her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on the 19th of April 1875, deposed Mulhar Rao for general 
maladministration of his State and deported him to Madras. The 
Maharani Jumna Bai, widow of the Maharaja Khande Rao (who 
died in 1870), was allowed to select and adopt some member of the 
Gaekwar house, and a youth of thirteen years, a descendant of a 
former Gaekwar, was chosen, approved, and installed as Gaekwar 
of Baroda in May 1875. 

On alighting from the train the Prince was received by the 
young Gaekwar, the Prime Minister, Sir T. Madhava Rao, the 
Resident, and others. Outside the station there were immense 
crowds of people; there was a row of elephants, all kneeling. 
Mounted with the Gaekwar on an elephant, which was gorgeously 
caparisoned and painted, with howdah and trappings of solid 
gold, the Prince led the elephant procession to the Residency, a 
most brilliant and picturesque pageant. His Royal Highness 
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exchanged visits with the Gaekwar, and drove through the native 
city to the old Palace. 

But all this official programme did not satisfy his Royal 
Highness. Intuitively he perceived that something more than 
official formalities was expected of him. Hindu public opinion 
was all in favour of the Maharani Jumna Bai previously men- 
tioned. Though her grievances against the Baroda Durbar were 
redressed by the Government of India, yet she had received no 
consolation for which the heart of a woman always craves. In 
official red-tape there is not much room for sentiment, and with a 
woman 2 little sentiment is of more value than all the Resolutions 
of the Government put together. It was left to his Royal 
Highness to find out that the Maharani Jumna Bai wanted some- 
thing more than official reparation. He at once made up his 
mind to pay her a visit. This was no sooner thought of than done. 
The shortness of the time required immediate action. Its effects 
were magical. All the bad blood caused by recent incidents was 
removed. Even the sullen Sirdars, who did not hesitate to ascribe 
motives to the British Government for interference with the 
affairs of Baroda, were appeased. Even the adherents of Ranis 
Mahalsa Bai and Lakshmi Bai could not help praising the Prince 
as a great peacemaker. The Maharani Jumna Bai made thank- 
offerings at the temples of her faith. Travelling pilgrims carried 
the news from shrine to shrine. All Hindu India echoed with the 
praise of the Prince. Bards in different parts of India vied with 
one another in singing his virtues. Hindu astrologers made them- 
selves busy in casting the horoscope of his Royal Highness. His 
fame travelled faster than the special train which carried him, and 
reached villages and out-of-the-way places where no newspapers 
circulated. For the first time the people of India felt that British 
policy was not confined to physical possession of the country, but 
was extended to holding the hearts of the natives of India. This 
policy was initiated in the most unobtrusive manner by one who 
was destined to be the first Christian Emperor of India. 

In my next article I shall be able to show how the Prince’s 
progress in Upper India produced a wonderful effect in the 
Provinces which not many years before had been the arena of 
mutiny and massacre. 


S. M. Mrrra. 
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THE RESPONSE OF THE ANIMALS TO 
THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


III 


Let us now examine some of the experiments that were made 
upon the much higher division of vertebrates, in order to see how 
their forms and structures could be altered under the direct action 
of new surroundings. Several such experiments were made with 
success upon amphibians, among which there exists, as is 
known, a certain variability in the manners of life, aquatic 
and terrestial, as also in the modes of reproduction—both 
accompanied by notable changes in the structure and the forms 
of these animals. 

The Mexican Axolotl, or Siredon, is especially worthy of note 
in this respect. It is known that this inhabitant of Mexican lakes 
is a newt-like creature, from 8 in. to 10 in. in length, of a dark 
grey colour, with black spots, but that it retains, even in its adult 
age, three pairs of branched external gills—which feature led 
Cuvier to suspect that the Axolotl represents nothing else but the 
undeveloped stage of some salamander. But, as it lays eggs and 
reproduces itself even in this imperfect stage, and the explorers 
said that it never had been seen in Mexico to undergo metamor- 
phoses, zoologists described it as a special genus of lizards. It 
was only in 1865 that A. Duméril saw in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris that some young ones, born from his Axolotls, lost their 
external gills, the gill-clefts closed up, the fins along the tail and 
the back disappeared, and all the shape of the animal was changed. 
Its head became broader, the tail became thicker and nearly 
cylindrical at the base, and the colour of the animal changed ; 
yellow spots covered it. In short, it turned into a well-known 
salamander, the terrestrial Amblystome.’ Cuvier was right; 
the Axolotl represents nothing but the undeveloped stage—the 
incomplete metamorphosis of the Amblystome ; but, like several 
other animals, it is capable of reproducing itself before it has 


* Amblystoma tigrinum. 
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accomplished its metamorphosis. It appeared also that, out of the 
eggs laid by Axolotls, some would grow as Axolotls and some as 
Amblystomes ; while out of the eggs laid by the latter some would 
give Axolotls and some would give Amblystomes, according to the 
surroundings in which they are kept. 

So long as it was thought that in Mexico the Axolotls are never 
metamorphosed into Amblystomes, various hypotheses were 
made (among others by Weismann) to explain how the Axolotls 
might have been evolved during the diluvial period as a ‘ retro- 
gressive form’ of the Amblystome. But now it is generally 
known, since 1882, from the work of José Velasco, that the 
Mexicans are quite familiar with both forms, the Axolotl and the 
Amblystome, and that each year, when the lake of Santa Isabel 
dries up, the Axolotls it contains undergo the salamandra meta- 
morphosis. The same takes place even in lakes which never dry 
up entirely, and where the Axolotls could have found all the con- 
ditions (pure water, abundant food) for thriving well.? It thus 
becomes probable that it is the influence of environment which 
hampers the transformation and produces what biologists describe 
as neotenia—i.e. sexual reproduction taking place before the fully 
adult stage has been reached. 

Seeing that during the metamorphosis of the Axolotl into an 
Amblystome the main point is the transformation of its respiratory 
organs from external gills to internal lungs, and the passage of 
the animal from an aquatic to a terrestrial life, A. Dumeéril tried 
to provoke the metamorphosis by cutting off the gills; but he 
obtained nothing conclusive. Weismann, who tried to compel 
Axolotls to live on land, came to negative results. However, 
Mlle. de Chauvin, who continued his experiments, succeeded— 
perhaps because she began by giving her animals an abundance 
of food. All the Axolotls she experimented upon took to a terres- 
trial life and were transformed into Amblystomes.* 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt continued these experiments in New 
Mexico,‘ and found that the Axolotls accomplish the metamor- 
phosis more readily if they are kept in water imperfectly aérated ; 
also when they are young and when they are supplied with plenty 
of proper food. When they were well fed with meat the Ambly- 
stomes ‘ were not only larger, but of a very deep, muddy black 
colour without spots, while the others were mottled with bright 
yellow and a pale brown’ (p. 263). The deeper the water, the 


? La Naturaleza, t. v. 1880-81. I follow the summary of these researches 
given by Professor Blanchard. 

* Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoologie, Bd. xli. pp. 365-389." It is a 
quite remarkable work, during which Mlle. de Chauvin already transformed at 
will Axolotls into Amblystomes, and provoked a beginning of return of the latter 
to the primitive form. 

* Letter to Science, vol. vi. 1885, II. pp. 263-264. 
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slower the metamorphosis—possibly in consequence of the 
diminished chance of using their lungs, while a moderate increase 
of temperature seems to hasten the transformation. 

And finally, we have the recent experiments of M. P. 
Wintrebret. After having experimented upon Axolotls for several 
years, he obtained at last half-metamorphosed creatures which 
stand half-way between the Axolotls and the Amblystomes. He 
placed Axolotl larve in an atmosphere of moist air, and found 
that they could live in it and that finally they underwent the usual 
changes—that is, an atrophy of the larval organs which they 
used no more, namely, the gills, the caudal fins, and the web 
between the digits.° They thus became like Amblystomes. 
Then M. Wintrebret put these young half - metamorphosed 
Axolotls into water, and there their branchial filaments reappeared 
gradually, and the animals took on the darker colouring of the 
Axolotl ; but at the same time they retained the other characters 
of the Amblystome. The skin and the respiratory organs thus 
proved to be more easily affected by a change in the environment 
than the skeleton. Here, again, we have, then, a considerable 
structural change, formerly attributed to an extremely slow 
process of natural selection which would pick out accidentally “ 
produced variations, but it is produced now, experimentally, in a 
very short time by the direct action of surroundings. 

The influence of environment upon the process of transforma- 
tion and the sexual generation in the salamander is equally sig- 
nificant. We have in Europe two species of salamander—the 
Spotted or Fire Salamander (S. maculosa), which is found every- 
where in Central Europe and North Africa, and the Black Sala- 
mander (S. atra or S. Nigra), which is found in the higher moun- 
tains of Central Europe, and totally differs from the former by 
its mode of reproduction. The Spotted species always lays its 
eggs in water, and gives origin to from fifteen to twenty (occasion- 
ally as many as seventy) tadpoles, which have external gills and 
caudal fins. As soon as they have broken the shells of their eggs 
they begin to swim. For several months they lead an aquatic life ; 
then they gradually lose their gills and the fins along the tail, and 
become ordinary terrestrial salamanders, breathing with their 
lungs and possessed of a nearly cylindrical tail. As to the Black 
or Mountain Salamander, it usually gives birth to two young ones, 
which represent a far more advanced metamorphosis ; they have 
neither gills nor fins, breathe with their lungs as soon as they 
are born, and in all respects are like adult Black Salamanders. 
They also go through a certain metamorphosis, but they 


5 «T’adaptation au milieu,’ in Comptes Rendus de la Société de Biologie, 
November 1908, t. Ixiii. p. 521. The results are very much like those obtained 
by Mlle. de Chauvin. 
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accomplish it in the body of their mother—two individuals living 
upon the substance of the other eggs.* 

In the intermediate zone of altitudes, from 800 to 1200 métres, 
one meets with a series of intermediate forms of reproduction. 
Thus, Kammerer found in the lower altitudes Black Salamanders 
giving birth to two more young ones, born a little before time, 
but still capable already to live on land. And he found in the 
higher altitudes the Spotted Salamander giving birth to a few 
highly developed larve, which had fed before birth upon the con- 
tents of the other eggs. 

It was natural, therefore, to try to modify the mode of propa- 
gation of these two species of Salamander by modifying the con- 
ditions of their life, and this is what Prof. P. Kammerer, who 
works with Dr. Przibram at the Laboratory of Experimental 
Biology at Vienna, tried to attain. Such experiments were the 
more necessary, as Weismann, after having made experiments 
upon the water-fleas (Daphnias), had come to the conclusion that 
external conditions have but little or no influence upon the kind 
of reproduction ; while Issakowitsch, working under the direction 
of R. Hertwig, had come, also for Daphnias, to the quite opposite 
result.’ 

It was not easy to induce the Fire Salamander to breed in 
confinement ; but finally this was obtained by keeping it at a low 
temperature and in surroundings where there was no water basin 
—thus depriving it of the possibility of laying its eggs in water. 
Most of the embryos degenerated, but finally, after the female of 
the Fire Salamander had got into the habit of laying late, it gave 
birth to two fully developed, dark individuals, just like the 
Black Salamander. The reverse result was obtained by experi- 
menting upon the Black Salamander. When the latter was kept 
in a warm temperature, near to a basin of water, it gave birth to 
more than two young ones, and these young lived in water and 
had all the characters of the Spotted or Fire Salamander.’ 

These results are already most valuable, but Kammerer 
further increased their value by proving that when the mode of 
reproduction of the Black Salamander has once been changed, 
and, after having been kept for some time in unusual surround- 
ings it has taken to the mode of reproduction which is charac- 
teristic for its Spotted congener, its descendants continue to give 
birth to their young in the same fashion, even after they have 
been returned to their normal conditions of life. 

In 1904 Dr. Kammerer had concluded his work by asking him- 
self whether, after he had accustomed the Fire Salamander to 


* P. Kammerer, in Archiv fiir die Entwicklungsmechanik, vol. xxv. pp. 8-9. 

” For the discussion of this last question see chapter xxi. of Professor Th. H. 
Morgan’s Experimental Zoology. Also chapter xix. 

* Archiv fir die Entwicklungsmechanik, vol. xvii. 1904, pp. 165-264. 
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the mode of propagation of the Black species, and vice versé, the 
new reproduction habits would be transmitted to posterity? Con- 
tinuing accordingly his experiments,* he tried to accustom the 
Black species to lay its young ones in water, in the shape of larvez, 
after the mode of its Fire congener. This proved to be very diffi- 
cult. However, starting from the idea that the Black, or Alpine, 
Salamander must have acquired its habit of giving birth to fully 
developed terrestrial salamanders because she could not find in 
the high mountains the quiet, not running, water which she 
needed, nor could she find a sufficiently warm water, Dr. Kam- 
merer, in his second series of experiments, placed his Black Sala- 
manders in such surroundings that they had no dry ground. And 
when they had once laid their young ones in such surroundings 
he simply kept them in a terrarium, with a wet ground and with 
a basin of water by its side. Then he accustomed these animals 
to live in a higher temperature, of 77° to 86°, and in these con- 
ditions the Black Salamander females took to the habit of early 
giving birth to an imperfect progeny of larve, like the Fire 
Salamander. 

As to this latter, it was sufficient to take away the water basin 
of the terrarium, and to keep the females in a cellar at a low tem- 
perature (of 35° to 39°) during the winter, and in an empty water 
tank in the summer (at 54°), to retard the birth for three to four 
months. However, the low temperature had also retarded the 
development of the embryos, and all that Kammerer obtained was 
to have larve somewhat more developed than in the normal con- 
ditions. These larve, obtained under the effect of a lower tem- 
perature, were in about the same stage of development as the 
larve of the Alpine Salamander, obtained under the effect of a 
higher temperature (xxv. 20). 

It is worthy of note that, once the Fire and the Alpine Sala- 
manders had been brought to the above-mentioned new habits, the 
severity of the experiments which had provoked these changes 
‘could be relaxed without the above-mentioned changes in the 
mode of propagation being lost, or only reduced, in the next 
propagation periods.’ 

As to the experiménts upon the inheritance of the acquired 
characters, they gave complicated results, so that the original 
memoir of Dr. Kammerer must be consulted. The following 
summary, in his own words, will, however, give an idea of the 


main results : 


(a) An inheritance of the artificially produced change in reproduction 
took place in each case; (b) when the second generation was returned to 
its original conditions of life, the change was maintained, but in a weakened 


* ‘Vererbung erzwungener Fortpflanzungsanpassungen,’ in Roux’s Archiv, 
t. xxv. pp. 7-51, with plates. 
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degree—the more weakened the more time had passed between the return to 
the original surroundings and the delivery ; and (c) if the changed conditions 
of life were maintained, the change in reproduction was maintained in the 
second generation, either in the same or in a stronger degree. (Pp. 48-49). 


As might have been expected, the usual objection, according 
to which the changes produced and inherited in the salamanders 
might have been mere atavistic returns to previous instincts, has 
of course been made—namely, by Dr. Plate.’° But, as Kam- 
merer had already mentioned, this reproach could be applied only 
to one of the two series of his experiments, in which the highly 
differentiated mode of reproduction of the Black Salamander was 
changed into the lower mode of reproduction of the Spotted 
Salamander. Consequently, to explain the inheritance of the 
changed mode of reproduction in the latter, Plate had to make 
suppositions concerning the geographical distribution of the 
species which do not seem very probable, and to which Kammerer 
has easily replied. (P. 524 of same volume of the Archiv.) 

In a recent work Kammerer gives the results of his further 
experiments upon the transformation of reproduction habits— 
this time in the well-known Alytes obstetricans. ‘This little grey 
and spotted frog, which stands between the frogs and the toads by 
its forms and by the warts which cover its: body, usually lives in 
colonies on dry land, in long burrows. It is very common in 
France, and is known for its sonorous voice and the sort of har- 
mony which results when many individuals of different ages are 
singing at night, sounding each one its own note. The female 
lays its eggs in long strings, 2 and 24 feet long, and the male 
assists the female to get rid of the eggs. After that, it is the male 
alone which takes care of the eggs. It goes to its burrow, but 
comes out every evening to find its food, and carries about the 
eggs, attached to its thighs, apparently without being hampered 
by them in its movements." When the eggs are matured, the 
male enters some pool; there the eggs burst, and the tadpoles 
begin at once to swim about in search of food. These are, then, 
the reproduction habits which Kammerer undertook to alter. 

In confinement the female of the Alytes maintained its habits 
—so long, at least, as the temperature did not exceed 62-5° 
Fahr. ; but once it exceeded this limit, important changes took 
place in the mode of reproduction, the chief of them being that 
the female laid its eggs in water, and there they were abandoned 
to themselves. The care usually taken of them by the male, 
and which gave its specific name to the Alytes obstetricans, 
disappeared. 

The descendants from these eggs offered no deviations from 
the normal animals. But if reproduction without nursing care 

*° Roux’s Archiv., xxviii. p. 524. 4 F, Lataste, quoted by E. Sauvage. 
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became habitual, then both sexes preferred to meet in water. As 
to the individuals born without paternal care, they always laid 
their eggs in water, if the conditions of the experience (raised 
temperature, &c.) were maintained. Several other important 
details were noticed, but I must refer the reader to the original 
memoir of Kammerer. I give only his main conclusion—namely, 
that ‘ the inheritance of the enforced change in the mode of repro- 
duction and development took place : (a) in each case when the 
parents had acquired a standing (immanente) variation of the 
instinct ; and (b) where the germ-plasm could be acted upon 
during its maturing period by the altering influences.’ 

We have thus a new proof of the considerable influence of the 
external conditions upon the mode of reproduction, which in- 
fluence was contested by Weismann and his school. Besides, we 
have also in Dr. Kammerer’s work the confirmation of a new 
principle which, I believe, is being brought more and more into 
prominence by modern research—namely, that one of the con- 
ditions for the hereditary transmission of an acquired character is 
that the modifying influence to which this character is due should 
act upon the individual when in its embryonic stage. Of course, 
till now this is only a hypothesis, which has a certain degree of 
probability, but has yet to be submitted to the test of experi- 
ment on a wide scale. But of this I shall have to say more on a 
future occasion, when I discuss heredity. 


IV 


Of the many experimental researches that are made at the 
Vienna Laboratory in order to throw some light on the debated 
questions of the theory of evolution, those of Dr. Przibram 
deserve special mention. They were made on the well-known 
Hermit crabs, which dwell, as is known, in the shells of various 
molluscs. If the shell into which the crab has lodged its posterior 
parts be cautiously removed, one sees that the abdomen of the 
crab has the aspect of a swollen glossy sack, totally unprotected, 
covered only with a very thin skin, through which the viscera are 
seen, and upon which no segmentation can be detected, unless one 
resorts to the magnifying lens. And yet, it appeared from Dr. 
Przibram’s experiments, that it was sufficient to leave the crabs 
divested of their protecting shells, for one month in water, to 
see the abdomen becoming shorter and flatter, its skin taking 
a rougher and harder structure, and the segmentation of the skin 
becoming quite apparent. The whole aspect of the animal is 

14 © Vererbung erzwungener Fortpflanzungsanpassungen,’ iii. in Roux’s Archiv, 
vol. xxviii. pp. 447- 
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thus changed. With the Eupagnus crab, whether the individuals 
experimented upon be kept in full light or in the dark, patches 
of dark pigment rapidly develop on the hard skin which begins 
to cover the abdomen. 

These results, Dr. Przibram remarks, have a considerable 
theoretical importance. In fact, the Hermit crab has over and 
over again been represented as a striking illustration of the effects 
of natural selection. Weismann especially made much of it. 
Speaking in 1892, in one of his Essays upon Heredity,” of the 
atrophy of organs which are no more useful to animals, he was 
quite positive in maintaining that only on the hypothesis of 
natural selection, supported by his hypothesis of ‘ universal cross- 
ing,’ or ‘ panmixia,’ was it possible to explain the process of 
degeneration of such organs as the hard integument in the Hermit 
crab, in the aquatic larve of the caddis-flies, and in the larve of 
certain small moths protected by their sheaths. However, Dr. 
Przibram’s experiments on the Hermit crab throw considerable 
doubt upon these views. Altogether, we have learned lately, 
and some examples of it are given in the preceding pages, 
that changes attributed formerly to the extremely slow action 
of natural selection are easily produced under the «influence 
of a changing environment, both in natural conditions and in 
experimental conditions imitating the natural ones, within the 
short lifetime of the individual, and this undoubtedly upsets the 
speculations which were so readily made twenty years ago. 


The rapid return [Dr. Przibram writes] of the abdominal tegument of the 
Crustacean to its primary condition testifies loudly enough that in the 
normal Hermit crab we have only the hampering of a capacity of develop- 
ment which still remains, but not a loss of that capacity in consequence of 
natural selection. When Weismann tries to explain retrogression by ‘ pan- 
mixia’ and ‘ germinal selection,’ he has against him the fact that the 
reaction he speaks of is produced at once, to a certain amount in the same 
individual.** 


Unfortunately, Dr. Przibram continues, the question ‘as to 
whether a hereditary transmission of such changes in the tegu- 
ment of the crab’s abdomen is possible, is not yet solved,’ 
because the explorers have not yet succeeded in breeding Hermit 
crabs in confinement ; ‘ but,’ he adds, ‘ after the hereditary trans- 
mission of acquired characters has been proved in other classes 
of animals, it seems not improbable that already in the first 
generation we may obtain considerable changes, as they would 
be due in this case to alterations in the interchange of matter . 
(Stoffwechsel verdénderungen) in the organism.’ ** 


#8 Vol. ii. p. 16. ™ Roux’s Archiv, t. xxiii. 1907, pp. 584 sq. 
8 Loc. cit. p. 593. 
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Vv 


That changes in the conditions of life produce deep alterations 
not only in the outer appearance of animals, but also in the com- 
position of their blood, and that these alterations necessarily must 
influence the rapidity and the very substance of all life-processes, 
is now proved by direct observation on rabbits taken to high alti- 
tudes. A certain number of wild rabbits were taken in August 
1883 by M. Muntz to the Observatory that was built on the 
summit of the Pic du Midi, at an altitude of 9500 feet above the 
sea-level, where the average barometric pressure is only a little 
over twenty-one inches. The rabbits supported the change very 
well ; they fed splendidly and bred as well as they do in the lower 
plains. Seven years later, in 1890, they were carefully examined, 
and it appeared that those which were born at the high-level 
station already differed a great deal from those which had been 
left in the plain. They were smaller, had less developed ears, and 
their fur-coats were already of a lighter colour and very thick. 
Their blood, too, had undergone a considerable change. It had 
become denser, contained more iron, and had a greater power of 
absorption for oxygen. Thus, it had an average density of 1060 in 
the Pic du Midi rabbits, and only of 1046 in the inhabitants of 
the plain; it contained on the average 70.2 milligrams of iron 
for each 100 grams of blood with the mountain-dwellers, and 
only 40.3 milligrams in the plain ; and its power of absorption of 
oxygen was 17.3 cubic centimetres of oxygen per each 100 grams, 
as against 9.6 cubic centimetres for the low-level rabbits.** A 
similar increase was also found when sheep, born in the valley, 
were taken to an altitude of 8200 feet, and M. Viault, who 
analysed their blood, proved that the change was due to an in- 
crease in the numbers of red corpuscles. Life at a high altitude 
had thus an effect similar to that which is obtained by increasing 
the quantity of food. 

The results obtained in this case and the preceding were 
evidently due to several causes besides mountain air, such as the 
quantity and the quality of absorbed food ; and no discrimination 
was made between the effects of these different causes. But what 
imports us most in this case is to show that the external changes 
produced by a change of environment are due to such a deep 
cause as changes in the physical, chemical and physiological com- 
position of the blood. Such changes cannot but exercise their 
effect on the whole of the organism, including its reproduction 
processes and its germinal plasm. 


1° Comptes Rendus, t. cxii. 1891. 
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I am compelled to omit many other interesting works in the 
same direction. But it is necessary to mention, be it only in a 
few words, some less-known modern investigations of Edw. 
Babak, W. Roux, and E. Schepelmann into the influence of 
various sorts of food upon the digestive tube and other organs of 
animals. These extremely complicated researches are not yet 
concluded ; but, being conducted in physiological laboratories by 
experienced physiologists, they promise to yield most valuable 
data for the knowledge of variation due to the use and disuse of 
different organs and the conditions under which such variations 
may be inherited.*’ 

It was already known from the experiments of Weiss and 
those of Houssay ** that considerable changes had been produced 
in the digestive tube of chickens after they had been fed for four 
months with horseflesh, when Edw. Babak began a series of 
similar experiments on tadpoles. All such investigations offer 
great difficulties in the interpretation of their results, inasmuch 
as it appears from the work of Pawlow that different sorts of food 
not only produce notable changes in the strength of the gastric 
juice secreted after the absorption of a given food, but that they 
also call forth different secretions from different glands, so that 
their effects on the digestive tube are not merely physical but 
also chemical, or rather physiological. However, it was esta- 
blished with certainty by Edw. Babak’s experiments’ that a 
prolonged keeping of tadpoles on an exclusively vegetable food 
which could not be rapidly digested, by imposing more work on 
the digestive tube, led to an increase of its surface relatively to its 
inner volume.** And this increase is considered by Babak to be, 
as it certainly is, a proof of ‘ a direct adaptation of the organism to 
a certain function, produced by the performance of this function.’ 
It is thus one of those cases of which we saw several examples 
when we examined the adaptive changes produced in plants by 
placing them under new conditions of life. It is a case of ‘ func- 
tional adaptation,’ which does not require that natural selection 
should pick out the most suitable variations out of thousands of 
indiscriminate variations : it is produced in the individual, in the 


17 Roux’s Archiv fiir die Entwicklungsmechanik, vols. xxi. 1906, and 
xxiii. 1907. 

** Comptes Rendus, t. cxxxv. 1902, p. 1357, and cxxxvii. 1903, p. 934. 

** Roux’s Archiv, vol: xxi. pp. 611 8g. 

7° Taking 1000 individuals, originated from six mothers, and keeping 
them in six different compartments of his aquarium on different sorts of food, 
Herr Babak found that the lengths of the digestive tube were 6.6 lengths of the 
body with the tadpoles fed on the meat of vertebrates, 5.9 when the food con- 
sisted of molluscs, 7.6 when it consisted of lobster, and 8.3 lengths when the 
food was entirely vegetarian albumen (Beitrdge der chemischen Physiologie und 
Pathologie, 1905, Bd. vii.; summed up in Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, 
1906, Bd. xxi.). 
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short interval of a few months, by the direct action of the new 
‘environment’ (changed food). It is what Herbert Spencer 
so perfectly well described as ‘direct adaptation,’ in opposition 
to the ‘ indirect adaptation ’ through the intermediary of natural 
selection, and what W. Roux tries to explain through the 
‘ struggle of the parts of the organism.’ 

It would be impossible to sum up in these pages the works of 
Roux * and Schepelmann ” on the effects of various sorts of food 
on the digestive tube and the other organs of geese. Their 
results are too complicated. Suffice it to say that not only the 
digestive tube undergoes substantial changes (elongation and so 
on), but quite a series of alterations takes place in the accommoda- 
tions of different portions of the digestive apparatus to different 
sorts of food. This important organ is thus endowed with an 
astounding variability. However, it was found that two different 
periods must be distinguished in the development of all organs : 
one period, when the auto-differentiation of the organ takes place 
in virtue of its inherited properties, and another, when the 
function it performs gives it its definite character. Besides, 
notable changes were found to take place in the quantity and the 
composition of the blood ; so that, taking everything into conside- 
ration, new vistas are opened upon this question of use and disuse, 
and the ways in which the different effects of use and disuse may, 
or may not, be transmitted by inheritance. 
























VI 


To give a complete idea of the animals’ response to their sur- 
roundings, I ought also to analyse the investigations made into 
the changes produced by a changing environment in the colours 
and the markings of animals. It appears, however, that even a 
rapid review of the vast subject which I have written for this 
essay would double its size ; so that I must give up for the moment 
the analysis of the variation of colours, and refer the reader to 
excellent reviews of the whole subject given by Professor Delage 
and M. Goldsmith, Professor Th. H. Morgan, and Dr. Plate in 
their above-mentioned books, and especially by Miss Newbigin in 
@ special work devoted to colour in nature.” 

Taking, then, those researches which deal with the experi- 
mental variation of form and structure in plants and animals, 

21 W. Roux, ‘ Ueber die funktionelle Anpassung des Muskelmagens des Gans,’ 
in Archiv fiir die Entwicklungsmechanik, 1906, t. xxi. p. 461 sq. 

22 E. Schepelmann, ‘Ueber die gestaltende Wirkung verschiedener Er- 
nahrung auf die Organe des Gans’; same Archiv, t. xxi. 1906, p. 500 sq., and 
t. xxiii. 1907, p. 183. 

23 Colour in Nature: a Study in Biology, London, 1898 (John Murray). In 
1901 I gave a brief introductory sketch of this subject in a ‘ Recent Science’ 
article (Nineteenth Century and After, September 1901). 
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and of which some specimens have been given in this article and 
in the article on plants,** one must certainly confess that, although 
most of them were conducted with admirable skill, they never- 
theless represent only the first steps towards the foundation of a 
new branch of science—physiological experimental morphology. 
This is especially true of the zoological works. Many earlier re- 
searches have, in fact, the character of a mere reconnoitring of 
the ground to be explored; and only the later investigators, by 
paying a special attention to the facts which throw a light upon 
the inner, physiological, and anatomical causes of variations, pre- 
pare materials for the solution of the question—whether these 
changes are not too superficial to be inherited? 

And yet, taken as a whole, the experimental researches into 
Variation have already given two important results. 

First of all, they have contributed to retain, and still firmer 
to establish, biology on its proper basis—that of observation and 
experiment. During the last twenty years we have had too many 
discussions about theories of heredity—too far-fetched, in the 
opinion of prominent anatomists, for the modest anatomical basis 
upon which they were built; and the result was that mere 
dialectics began too often to take the place of scientific gene- 
ralisation and empiric research, and with a certain number of 
biologists one meets now, even in the fatherland of Bacon and 
Darwin, a painful neglect of experimental study in this field. 

And yet those who pursue the experimental study of Variation 
are only continuing the studies that Darwin began when he spent 
several years on his great work Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication, which had to be followed by Variation in 
Nature. They investigate, as Darwin did, how the different 
natural factors-—-temperature, moisture, light, food, overcrowd- 
ing, and so on—affect, each one separately and all together, the 
forms, the colours, the organs, and the tissues of different 
organisms. Like Darwin himself, they are not afraid of the 
word ‘ Lamarckism,’ when their researches confirm the views of 
Lamarck; they do not repudiate it for any theoretical or 
social reason, but they do not hold a brief for it. And they main- 
tain that the last word as to the causes of variability and the 
inheritance of acquired characters will belong—not to theories 
about heredity, however clever they may be, but to experiment, 
to empirical research into the causes of variation. And in 
pursuing their laborious work they are far more true ‘ Dar- 
winians.’’ than those who, having once taken from Darwin his 
conception of Struggle for Life and Natural Selection, neglect 
now those experimental studies of Variation which he left un- 
finished only because of his failing health. 

*4 Nineteenth Century and After, July 1910. 
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Those biologists who pursue the experimental study of 
Variation, hand in hand with the study of Variation in Nature,” 
have already established one important fact. They have proved 
that besides the accidental, ‘ indefinite,’ and ‘ indiscriminate ’ 
variation, of which we do not know the causes, but which 
we can with some probability attribute chiefly to the vagaries 
of heredity, and which is kept, in its bulk, within certain 
narrow limits—there is variation which is definite, discriminate, 
greater in its effects, and to a very great degree adaptive. It is 
the variation which we saw, for instance, developing the organs 
of touch and smell in animals taken from an open pond and 
placed in the dark surroundings of the Paris catacombes ; that 
sort of variation which changes in individuals placed in unusual 
conditions their ways of reproduction, in conformity with the re- 
quirements of environment ; or alters the tissues, the outer form, 
and the assimilation powers of a plant, so as to make it better 
adapted than the mother-plant was to Alpine, or maritime, or 
desert surroundings. This part of Variation is a physiological 
fact. It has its laws, and these laws and their consequences 
modern biologists try to disentangle by experiment. 

As to the objection which is now made by a considerable 
number of biologists—especially zoologists—namely, that these 
variations, provoked by the action of the environment, cannot 
be inherited, and that they could be inherited only if they were 
provoked by some unknown cause in times past, and, after having 
been dormant since that time as a potentiality in the germ-plasm, 
would be produced now accidentally, by inheritance—we shall 
examine this objection, which often takes the character of a mere 


doubt, on some future occasion. 
P. KROPoTKIN. 


25 T mean such works as those of Cope, Osborn, Hyatt, Willeston, Kellogg, 
Kélliker, and so on, on animals; and of Grisebach, Sachs, Henslow, Maheu, the 
Agricultural Experimental Stations, and so on, on plants. 
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BROWNING BIOGRAPHY 


BroapDiy speaking, we may say that there are two kinds of bio- 
graphy ; one of them has for its basis personal impression, personal 
study, personal knowledge, and personal recollection. ‘ Nobody 
can write the life of a man but those who have eat and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him,’ was the dictum of a man 
whose own life came to be written in fulfilment of these condi- 
tions : a Life which has been accounted worthy of the wonder, 
admiratior. snd desire of all biographers later than James Boswell. 
Close personal knowledge is usually essential to that vitality of 
description which brings before us the very man as he looked, as 
he talked, and in those looks and that talk revealed himself as even 
in his actions he was not always revealed. But if there is a large 
advantage in the fact of having intimately known the subject of 
the biography undertaken, that very fact creates a disadvantage by 
which it may be seriously weighted. 

On the one hand, to come within the circle of close friendships 
is to assume the duty of observing those gracious reserves de- 
manded by intimacy, and of withholding from the outside world 
what it was never meant to share; and the difficulty of applying 
to a friend those canons of judgment easily enough applied else- 
where is not lightly to be surmounted. On the other hand, a con- 
scientious determination to give a truthful picture, a deliberate 
avoidance of anything that might look like partiality, may create 
a liability to err in another direction, and make the picture some- 
thing harder and stiffer than might have been drawn by a hand 
less loving. Again, there is the difficulty of giving satisfaction to 
other friends of the subject of the biography, who may perhaps 
even quarrel with the likeness presented, and say, ‘ It is not as I 
knew him ; you have shown him through the medium of your own 
mind : it is not he.’ 

To say that Mrs. Sutherland Orr, whose friendship with 
Robert Browning was one of many years, had well performed a 
more than difficult task, is no light praise. She drew for us no 
impressionist portrait, she gave us no cut-and-dried description ; 
in her book we have what no one can think of as unreal, strained, 
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or falsely coloured. We have also in that book not the faintest 
failure in tact or taste, and not one word that could give pain to 
the living who were bound to the dead by any bond whatsoever. 
If to some this quality last mentioned seem to partake of negation 
rather than of positive virtue—though to regard it thus would be 
an error—there is much besides which all would agree in classing 
as merit positive ; in the telling of the story of Robert Browning’s 
life, and in much fine psychological study and careful criticism. 
One thinks, ‘ What does such a biography cost a friend to write? ’ 
And some of us, at least, would say in their hearts, ‘ May it never 
be mine to know.’ 

What I have said here applies to the book as it left the 
author’s hands; not to the ‘ revised edition,’ to which exception 
may be taken in more ways than one. In the matter of literary 
style alone the alterations and additions are to be regretted. 

Mrs. Orr’s book has been spoken of at some length because, 
written by special request of Mr. Browning’s family, by one com- 
petent in so many ways to undertake the work, it was really the 
standard Life of Robert Browning. But there was room left for 
other studies of the poet of a different kind or from a different 
point of view, and Mrs. Orr would no doubt have welcomed what~- 
ever might further cast a true light on the study of him whose 
burial in the great Abbey was the ultimate record of the finding 
of the verdict that Robert Browning was not only of the great 
poets of England, but of the greatest. 

The second kind of biography depends mostly on sources open 
to all students of its subject, sources which will still be open when 
there is no one left who, not once only, but many and many a 
time, saw the man plain, and whom he stopped to speak with so 
often. Of this kind is the fine piece of biography and criticism 
which came from Professor Dowden’s pen six years ago : a book 
written when there had been given to the public large collections 
of letters, of which Mrs. Orr had the use only of a few, still in the 
manuscript state. Needless to say, these letters have been used 
with a discretion as fine as the whole matter and manner of the 
biography. The existence of such a book as this would naturally 

handicap a later biographer; but a later biographer has come 
forward who, in addition to the volumes of letters, the love-letters, 
and those written from Italy by Mrs. Browning, has had access to 
other sources in the diary of Alfred Domett (Browning’s Waring), 
of which we are given several important extracts; and also to a 
collection of Browning letters, privately printed by Mr. T. J. 
Wise.* 
1 The Life of Robert Browning, with Notices of his Writings, his Family, 
and his Friends. By W. Hall Griffin. Completed and arranged by Harry 
Christopher Minchin. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
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A Life of Browning was written very shortly after his death 
by William Sharp (Fiona Macleod), himself a poet, who, despite 
the disadvantage he was under of haste and lack of information 
from quarters where, at so early a time, it would have been indeli- 
cate for a stranger to seek it, gave us a book which, if often in- 
accurate in its minor facts, yet had the glowing interest of the 
thought of one poet about an older and a greater. Later on came 
a brilliant little volume of Mr. Chesterton’s, showing, as we 
should expect, a power of insight occasionally dimmed by per- 
sistent efforts to see what no one else had seen. 

The latest biography of Browning is the work of one whose 
faith in his subject, and love for that subject, made him feel that 
no pains were too great to spend thereon ; and made it also impos- 
sible for any egotism of his own to obtrude itself. It is not a work 
of genius, unless we allow genius to be, as it has been oddly 
defined, the power of taking infinite pains. The book is some- 
what ponderous both in outward appearance and in its structure 
and treatment; somewhat too evidently designed to be useful; 
somewhat overladen with detail; the product of an immense 
amount of pains spent in collecting materials from various sources 
and in various ways; yet a book that for many will have a value 
and interest higher than the value set upon finer work, and the 
interest taken in it. Professor Griffin’s regrettedly early death 
came when he had collected his materials and written more than 
half his work; and Mr. Minchin has finished the volume, and 
given us what he believes his friend to have intended, his aim 
having been ‘ not a study of the life of Robert Browning seen 
through a temperament, but a record based upon a sympathetic 
review of accepted facts.’ If Mr. Minchin’s name is not further 
on mentioned as Professor Griffin’s coadjutor to a considerable 
extent, he will understand that it is not from any overlooking of 
his share in the work. 

The book is uncoloured by anything arising from a personal 
acquaintance with Browning, but it does give us the poet ‘seen 
through a temperament.’ How otherwise could it be? The per- 
sonal equation will always be with us, and help or hinder not 
merely according to its value, but according to its amount; and 
we all see, each of us, through his own temperament, whatever 
it may be. In this case the temperament is of a very practical 
kind. 

Not only has there been much collecting of whatever facts 
were to be got at, but Professor Griffin’s zeal led him to visit 
places connected with Browning both in England and abroad. 
He followed him to Florence, to Asolo, and doubtless to Rome. 
He visited the various places that had seen the sojourn of 
Browning and his wife, and took many photographs, some of 
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which form illustrations to his book. Several people will remem- 
ber a lantern lecture given by Professor Griffin in the eighties, 
illustrating the journey of Pompilia and Caponsacchi from Arezzo 
to Rome, all the photographs having been taken by the lecturer. 
This topographical method is to many a very helpful thing. 

It is well to notice that Professor Griffin’s aim in the book he 
projected and partly accomplished was not to give any ‘ systematic 
interpretation ’ of the poems, ‘ nor any detailed criticism ; but, on 
the other hand, everything that could be discovered as to their 
origins, their growth and reception by the public was to be in- 
cluded.’ In the mere study of origins there is always a danger of 
missing the true blank of the eye. It is easy to say, ‘ Where did 
you get your bricks? Did you—ob, tell us!—did you make them 
yourself? And did you make them without straw?’ By the way, 
the making of bricks without such straw as you get in Egypt is 
not an unimportant piece of work. The real value of arriving at 
origins and the looking up of originals would appear to be the 
perception of their bearing on the poet’s mental and spiritual 
development, and the tracing of the power of his genius to trans- 
mute as well as to assimilate. The growth of Browning was 
extraordinarily rapid; he almost leaped into maturity: but de- 
velopment goes on and on, may go on till the very end. 

We have had many interpreters of Browning, and where 
interpretation is of ‘imagination penetrative’ we are glad of 
it and grateful for it. Interpretation of the obvious is, 
of course, an impertinence, and, just as in religion scrupulo- 
sity is a slur on God’s generosity, so in literature over- 
explanation is an insult to man’s understanding. It is far 
better to read a poet than to read about him, and to medi- 
tate on his words than to study the most lucid and brilliant ‘ glossa 
of ’—whoever it may be. Let us hearken and listen to his message 
in whatever shape it comes to us. If the study of others stimu- 
late our own study, if what they know of the poet’s message be 
not taken instead of the direct appeal of that message to ourselves, 
it is well. Let us hear what others have heard and seen, but let 
us use our Own ears and our own eyes, not being content with the 
witness of theirs, however clear their hearing, however acute their 
sight. 

Acknowledgment has been often made of the great debt which 
Browning owed to his father, in having by him been set free to 
make poetry his profession, as well as in having had access through 
him to lore such as it has not been given to many to be acquainted 
with, still less to be steeped in; but it is not so well known that 
Browning appears to have derived from his father his remarkable 
method of making various people of various ‘ sorts and conditions ’ 
speak on the same subject, giving the account of it as seen through 
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their various temperaments, apprehended according to their 
powers of apprehension, with the helps or drawbacks of circum- 
stance and environment. For each of us sees with the eyes of his 
mind differently from others, as he sees differently from others 
with the eyes of his body. Ina very interesting paper contributed 
to the Girls’ Realm (January 1905) by Miss Alice Corkran, at 
whose early home the father of Robert Browning was a most 
frequent and welcome visitor, and who describes him as a most 
learned and most lovable old man, this is clearly shown. Miss 
Corkran says : 


One of the characteristics of his father I can trace in Mr. Browning. 
Episodes of crime had a singular attraction for both. . . . He would also 
be continually writing imaginary conversations and illustrating them. The 
illustrations usally consisted of the heads of rustics discussing some event. 
Each saw it from a different point of view. . . . Sometimes the theme would 
be that of a crime. . . . All the worthies of the place would be represented 
telling each other what each thought upon the subject. . . . There was what 
the butcher thought of it, what the baker thought of it, what the policeman, 
what the village busybody, &c. &. . . . I have often thought since that the 
germ that later developed into his son’s great poem The Ring and the 
Book was to be found here. It, too, is the history of a ghastly crime told 
in different ways by different people. 


This, surely, has something to do with those ‘ origins’ which 
Professor Griffin sets himself to discover. 

The early influences on Robert Browning were by far the most 
powerful. Lover of Italy though he became, and saturated as he 
was with her art and her aspects of nature, he was intensely 
English in his thought and in his prejudices, as well as in the 
manner of his artistic expression. Curiously the poem in which 
all these things may be most markedly found, Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day, was written in Florence. 

Browning never kept a diary, and, as we know, he burned 
many letters some years before his death. He had a horror of 
what has become a plague not only in journalism but in literature, 
that spirit which recognises no bounds to that inquisitiveness 
which is the sin of excess in relation to wholesome interest, and no 
barrier against its intrusion. He had suffered intensely in receiv- 
ing letters from strangers actually requesting his wife’s autograph 
—a class of letter which he always thrust unanswered into the 
fire. He had more even than such requests to try him in this 
special direction—attempts at the publication of private letters of 
hers, as well as at the reprinting of her early work. For her he 
was far more sensitive than for himself. 

The great incident in Browning’s life as a man, an incident 
not without large importance in his life as a poet also, was the 
meeting with Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, at first mind to mind and 
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then face to face, with all that followed of courtship, marriage 
and the wedded life of fifteen years. The story is one of the great 
and wonderful stories in English literature. 

There is a passage in one of Elizabeth Barrett’s letters to 
Horne? in which she tells how once, ‘ making an ungenerous in- 
ference from the fact of pain being connected with the affections,’ 
she ‘ had observed that ’ she ‘ would refuse to know anybody, man, 
woman or child, whom’ she ‘ was likely to love and be loved by 
intensely.’ The friend to whom she spoke saw differently, and 
saw rightly, as Miss Barrett felt at once. Is it too far-fetched a 
suggestion that this feeling working on an instinctive recognition 
of what might one day come of it helped to make her delay the 
inevitable meeting with Robert Browning? 

We have been allowed to know more of the love-story than 
could have been possible before the publication of the letters which 
passed between this man and woman; and it is quite open to ask 
whether it were well that such a source of information as these 
love-letters contain should have been opened up to the world at 
large. It has been said that the reasons which would have justi- 
fied the withholding of them from the public would also have justi- 
fied the withholding of the sonnets which the little ‘ Portuguese’ 
Catarina wrote to her English Camoens. But sonnets and love- 
letters do not rank together ; the very form of poetry is a kind of — 
veil, and we do not feel that these priceless sonnets are the less 
sacred for being among us and with us, to be much loved, and to 
show us things great and high, which it is good that we should 
see. The best plea for the publication of the love-letters which 
I know of is Professor Dowden’s, who points out that the feelings 
expressed in them are never merely private or peculiar : 


It is the common wave of human passion, the common love of man and 
woman, that here leaps from the depths to the height, and over which ever 
and anon the iris of beauty appears with—it is true—an unusual intensity. 
And so in reading the letters we have no sense of prying into secrets; there 
are no secrets to be discovered ; what is most intimate is most common ; 
only here what is most common rises up to its highest point of attainment. 


The influence of Mrs. Browning on her husband’s poetry may, 
it has been noticed, be specially seen in the portrait of Pompilia, 
and most markedly in her passion of motherhood. There are 
touches more like the woman poet than the man. The passages 
addressed to his Lyric Love seem to have almost caught the 
utterance as well as the spirit of his wife. 

Browning met his great loss bravely : hedisputed it like a man, 
deeply though he felt itasa man. He took up his doubly parental 
duty ; he went on with his work. And new interests came in a 


? Vol. i. p. 65. 
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changed manner of life and through the formation of new ties, the 
new ones never involving light regard of the older ones. But 
death loosened many of these, and Browning was the survivor of 
many of his intimates. Professor Griffin’s book purports to tell 
of Browning’s friends, rightly valuing the powerful influence on 
every life of the friendships which it forms. Some of these friends 
took part in the work of the Browning Society, which did so much, 
as the poet knew and acknowledged, to make his poetry better 
known. The friend who did most in this direction, Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr, was a member of the Committee, and her Handbook to 
Robert Browning’s Works has an added value in having been, of 
course unofficially, authorised by the poet himself. 

Some of us remember how one evening, at a meeting of the 
Society, a whisper went round that Waring wasamong us. Alfred 
Domett was one of the Vice-Presidents, and it was a great delight 
to have his presence, though he did not speak, as we could have 
wished him to do. 

Among the friends of Browning’s youth and early manhood of 
whom Professor Griffin gives a little sketch, the two sisters 
Flower are prominent. As there seems some probability that 
Eliza Flower was the inspirer of Pauline, and as she certainly had 
@ very special place in the affection of the young poet, it may be 
worth mentioning that some time ago a copy of her annotations 
to Sordello came into my hands, with the comment, ‘She was 
probably better able than we to read between the lines of the 
poem, and, though her annotations are mostly interjections and 
scorings, they may put one on tracks.’ The edition used was 
Moxon’s of 1841. There is much deep scoring and there are a 
few comments, mostly short. At p. 50, from the words. ‘ of 
singing ’ down to the end, Miss Flower wrote: ‘ Ah, naughty! 
why not leave the lovely quotation (the only saying left of Sor- 
dello) without besmearing it with your false varnish of conceited 
fancies? ’ 

It seems hardly necessary, after all these years, to have men- 
tioned the FitzGerald episode. Mrs. Orr had to speak of it because 
the sonnet had found a mention in a widely circulated biblio- 
graphy, and she was able to tell us what was then known only to 
herself and Miss Browning of the regret which Browning had felt 
when it was too late to withdraw the verses from publication. I 
have sometimes thought that if FitzGerald had known how, when 
a certain trunk had gone astray, Mrs. Browning’s anxiety had 
been, not for the manuscript of Aurora Leigh which it contained, 
but for her little son’s pretty frocks, he would never have written 
the passage in his diary, so unfortunately overlooked by his editor. 

And what hard lines it is that anyone once known to the public 
may thenceforth not dare to express himself with freedom and 
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. unreserve even to his intimate friends, and his most intimate 


friend, himself, in his diary. Must he, like Hamlet, though he 
may most powerfully and potently believe things, yet hold it not 
honesty to have them thus set down? After all, it is not by any 
means always the setting down of things we powerfully and 
potently believe that paves the way to mischief, but the setting 
down of random things that strike us for the moment, and are 
henceforth lost to sight and to memory as well. 

Professor Griffin is in error when, after saying that Browning 
‘was helping his new friend, John Forster, to complete his prose 
Life of Strafford,’ he adds, in a note, ‘. . . none the less the 
completed work is Forster’s, not Browning’s.’ 

The completed work is certainly not Forster’s, as I can testify 
on the word of Mr. Browning himself. When I was editing 
Strafford in 1883-4, I had a letter from Browning, in which he told 
me that, as Forster was in a bad state of health when about 
to write his Life of Strafford for Gardiner, he had asked Forster 
to give him the materials he had collected, and had him- 
self used them for the Life. As Mr. Browning used the expres- 
sion to me, ‘I am in your hands,’ I understood him to mean that 
he would prefer my not making the matter public, and showed his 
letter to no one but Professor Gardiner before I, probably quixoti- 
cally, destroyed it. I am not sure that Forster wrote any of the 
Life ; if he did, it must have been very little. Seven years later, 
after Browning’s death, Dr. Furnivall wrote in the Pall Mall 
Gazette (April 1890) the story of the writing of the Life of 
Strafford which he had heard from Browning. 

The desire to know what manner of man is addressing an 
audience is strong enough to make many attempt to find him in his 
every utterance. Mr. Browning felt a strong objection to being 
read into his work, and we may say, on the other hand, that it is 
not fair to a poet to have his work read into him. Why should 
it be taken for granted that the quality of his strength is active 
because the strength in his song is not of the passive kind ; or that 
he is a fighter because his work has often the clash of swords and 
the sound of the shivering of lances? Has anyone a right to assert 
the personal element in any poem in which its author has not 
acknowledged it? Has anyone a right to ask for that acknow- 
ledgment? Let a poet walk freely in the land that he breathes 
in; and be it remembered that his utterance is influenced, not 
merely by the fact of being a poet, but by the very nature of the 
material in which he works ; and also that all personality in a poet 
tends towards the use of a dramatic or semi-dramatic element, 
which is a disguise, whether so considered or not. 

Browning himself fell into the error of identifying the poet with 
the man in the case of Shelley, for whom, in his early days, his 
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admiration and enthusiasm was expressed in verse strong and 
beautiful ; and, in his full manhood, no less clearly, in the prose 
essay on the (pseudo) Shelley letters. But later on, when obliged 
to recognise certain facts in Shelley’s life as true, his affection for 
the man who in his work had seemed to him so different from the 
man now revealed to him—revealed in one special way, it should 
be said—his affectionate reverence could not endure the shock, and 
he found it impossible to accept the Presidency of the Shelley 
Society. 

But, though on the witness of unimpeachable authority we are 
not to look upon Browning as the incarnation of massive strength 
and unbending will; though we accept him as a fighter in theory 
rather thar in practice, it must not be supposed for a moment that 
he held any principles which would have stultified the teaching 
of his that makes for righteousness. Once, when someone in his 
presence asserted the right of genius to transgress what is loosely 
called moral law, he quickly exclaimed: ‘That is an error! 
Noblesse oblige.’ What we have to think of him is that he 
had a great message to deliver, and that he delivered it, some- 
times, it may be, with a rough voice or in a strange and difficult 
speech ; sometimes blowing through brass ; sometimes, seldomer, 
breathing through silver. 

The religious belief of Robert Browning has been the subject 
of much discussion. What appears to be universally accepted is 
that he held not merely the existence of God, but His existence 
with the attributes of justice, power, and love : God who suffers 
man to learn through his mistakes ; God who dowers man with 
imperfection that he may desire perfection; who grants him 
immortality, and one day will restore all things, having used evil 
as a@ necessary factor in the scheme of good. The one occasion 
on which Browning broke through a custom rigidly observed, sur- 
mounting for the time the force of his intense dislike to public 
speaking, was when he stood up in Hyde Park and answered an 
atheist speaker who was attacking belief which to Browning 
always seemed an obvious thing, yet bedded in an instinct deeper 
and truer than any proofs, the belief in immortality. This oc- 
curred soon after he came to London, the year of his wife’s death. 
It was Miss Anna Swanwick who told me this, and I gathered that 
it was the horror of the thought of no immortality for her, the 
realising of what the cessation of life with the death of the body 
would mean in connexion with her, that drove him and forced 
him into the public assertion of his faith. He felt he must speak. 

It is about Browning’s attitude to Christianity that the differ- 
ence of opinion comes in, some considering him a distinctively 
Christian poet and teacher, while others think of him as one who, 
recognising the supreme beauty of Christianity as a revelation of 
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God, yet does not for himself hold it as the faith of faiths. As the 
word ‘ Christianity ’ is used with various shades of meaning, I may 
say that it is here used in the absolute sense of belief in Jesus 
Christ as God and Man. 

Browning’s old friend, Alfred Domett, relates in his diary— 
that valuable ‘find’ of Professor Griffin’s—how, when he ex- 
pressed surprise to the poet at his having, in Fifine and La Saisiaz, 
attacked Byron’s assertion that the human soul was nothing in 
comparison to the ocean, Browning said he protested against it 
as a Christian. ‘I never heard him, I think,’ writes Domett, 
‘avow his Christianity distinctly in his own person, except on 
this occasion.’ It will be noted that this clearly implies that 
Domett looked on him as a distinct avower of Christianity in his 
writings. 

Against this we have to set the statement by Robert Buchanan 
in the Letter Dedicatory to the Outcast, which is quoted at 
p. 296 of Griffin’s Life : 

‘I well remember [says Buchanan] the amazement and concern of the 
late Mr. Browning when I informed him on one occasion that he was an 
advocate of Christian theology, nay, an essentially Christian teacher and 

I hereby affirm and attest that [he] regarded that expres- 
sion of opinion as an impeachment and a slight. I therefore put the ques- 
tion categorically, ‘‘ Are you not, then, a Christian?’’? He immediately 
thundered, ‘“‘ No! ’’’ 


The data which Professor Griffin brings forward on which to 
found the belief in Browning’s Christianity mostly appear lacking 
in real importance. . 

That he was brought up a Christian, for instance, could not 
prove that he remained so. Voltaire was also brought up a 
Christian ; Gibbon likewise, and many another who, later on, 
threw down the old standard. Neither is there proof in the fact 
that Pauline contains a passionate address to Christ, that address 
being carefully read and thought over. That Browning makes 
nowhere an attack on Christianity is no evidence whatever that 
he accepted it. 

‘ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’ says Professor Griffin, ‘ is, 
in its general drift, a defence of the reformed faith.’ The 
argument from this poem, or rather pair of poems, would have 
been stronger had it been differently put, for we do find here the 
expression of belief in Christ as God: the poet shows that the 
Spirit of Christ is manifested in worship under various forms, and 
we gather that his own taste leans to the simplest of these. The 
fact is instanced that ‘in the introduction to the Shelley letters 
he describes Christ as ‘‘a Divine Being.” ’ But there are 
those who say they hold Him Divine who yet deny His Deity. 
There is better evidence than any which is given in this book that 
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Browning, if a Theist in his later life, as we are bound to believe. 
on evidence unquestionable, at one period at least had the vision 
of the central truth of Christianity, the Incarnation of God: 
better evidence than his frequent attendance at religious services 
of various kinds (when he was away from home) which is here 
laid stress on ; better evidence than what Professor Griffin’s book 
gives as something which he clearly thinks most convincing, the 
letter to a lady who, believing herself to be dying, had written 
to Browning to thank him for the help his poems had been to her, 
especially Rabbi Ben Ezra and Abt Vogler, and to express her glad- 
ness that one so greatly gifted with genius should hold the great 
truths of religion. In this letter he congratulates the lady on having 
passed the probation of life, and summing up its experience in a 
witness to the power and love of God. He sees, he tells her, ever 
more reason to hold by the same hope. He wishes for her sake that 
he ‘had so much of “‘ genius ’’ as to permit the testimony of an espe- 
cially privileged insight to come in aid of the ordinary argument.’ 
He himself has been aware of the communication of something 
more subtle than a ratiocinative process when the convictions of 
genius have thrilled his soul to its depths, as when Napoleon, 
shutting up the New Testament, said of Christ : ‘Do you know 
that I am an understander of men? Well, He was no man!’ 
He quotes also the story of Charles Lamb’s words as to the greatest 
of the dead suddenly appearing in flesh and blood, when he said 
that ‘if Shakespeare entered, we should all rise ; if He appeared 
we must kneel.’ 

‘The convictions of genius’ may thrill the soul to its depths 
and yet that soul may remain unconvinced ; and in this letter 
Browning certainly does not record his own conviction. 

The poems on which, as I think, the belief may be grounded 
that Browning at one period of his life had the vision and insight 
of the Christian, were published within the space of fourteen years ; 
all of them but one during his married life, and that one within 
three years after the death of his wife. I think this fact implies 
that at that time it was easier for him to accept the belief, and 
that in her he found help in this direction. The poems are: 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day, 1850; Cleon, 1855; An Epistle 
(Karshish), 1855; Holy Cross Day, 1855; Saul (Part II.), 1855; 
A Death in the Desert, 1864. I leave out Bishop Blougram and 
The Ring and the Book for reasons which are obvious. 

In Holy Cross Day we have the wonderful passing from the 
grotesque protest against the cruelty of the persecutors who are 
tricked and deceived by the ‘ conversions ’ of their coarse-tongued, 
bitter-hearted victims into the solemn death-chaunt of Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, with its message of hope and its appeal to Him who may, 
indeed, have been their long-looked-for Messiah, to whom a throne 
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was owed and a cross was given. In Karshish and Cleon we have 
depicted for us the intense, terrible longing to accept belief ; but 
it is in the great confession of David in Saul that the clearest evi- 
dence is to be found. See how Christ is there proclaimed God. 
See how the man, weak and small in comparison with his Creator, 
a creature who acknowledges ‘ the submission of man’s nothing- 
perfect to God’s all-complete,’ yet great in love, feels that here at 
least he might o’ertake God’s own speed in that one way, throws 
down that presumption, realising that if he had the will and the 
power to bestow on Saul the marvellous dower of such plenitude 
of life as God had given him, such a soul, such a body, and such 
an earth for the insphering of these glorious things, he would have 
gone on to give the one more thing, the best, the restitution of all, 
the intensified bliss, won through the pain-throb, and the next - 
world’s reward and repose, by the struggles in this. 

And, saved from the despair that the impuissance of the human 
will might have brought ; the agony of impotence to fulfil the desire 
of love; saved by the knowledge that it is ‘not what man does 
which exalts him, but what man would do,’ he realises that all 
his own will to help, all his own desire for his friend’s salvation, 
and his passionate will to suffer for him whom he loves is just the 
way of revelation to him of the supreme love of the Creator, a 
love that fills infinitude wholly, nor leaves up nor down one spot 
for the creature to stand in. Salvation joins issue with death by 
no mere breath, turn of eye, or wave of hand; there must be the 
going down into those depths of suffering which only One has ever 
fathomed ; the strongest shall stand the most weak. So it is that 
David seeks his flesh in the Godhead, seeks and finds it : 


O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever ; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand ! 


If this is not definite Christianity, what is? Are we to suppose 
that it is here a purely dramatic thing? or may we not believe 
that at least then something more than admiration, something 
greater than sympathy, something higher than understanding, 
came to the poet? and that his was not the voice of the musical 
instrument through which Heaven breathed its message, but the 
voice of the seer, the prophet, the man to whom it was given to see 
the truth and to proclaim it? 

Professor Griffin makes a valuable suggestion that, as 
Browning did not hold ‘the doctrine which makes a system of 
rewards and punishments the sole motive to right living,’ and 
attacks repeatedly ‘ the idea of vindictive punishment in another 
world,’ ‘ if Buchanan chose to put this doctrine in the forefront of 
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Christianity, Browning very probably lost his temper and asserted 
that if that were Christianity he was no Christian.’ 

As Browning has so largely used the Catholic Church as a 
setting for his work, it may be worth while to inquire what his 
attitude towards it was. Mr. Chesterton finds in his work ‘ some- 
thing like a subconscious hostility to the Roman Church, or at least 
@ less full comprehension of the grandeur of the Latin religious 
civilisation than might have been expected of a man of Browning's 
great imaginative tolerance.’ * 

We have in Christmas Eve an attack which might have. pro- 
ceeded from the pulpit of the chapel which the poet had first 
visited : an attack full of the prejudice of Nonconformity ; and we 
have in Bishop Blougram the presentment of a half-sceptical man 
of the world as a typical prince of the Catholic Church. But two 
words in a letter written to Miss Barrett in the early days of his 
correspondence with her seem to me to throw a considerable light 
on this subject. He says : ‘I don’t think I shall let you hear, after 
all, the savage things about Popes and imaginative religions that 
I must say.’ I italicise the two words I mean. Despite Miss 
Barrett’s calling him ‘the king of mystics,’ Browning was no 
mystic, and could not, naturally, feel sympathy with what he 
called ‘ imaginative religions’: he could not even do them any- 
thing like justice : and the Catholic Church would have seemed to 
him to have the very essence of what he hated uncomprehendingly 
and strongly. What has been said above as to the unmystical 
quality of Browning’s mind would be justified if only from the 
words in Transcendentalism about ‘German Boehme,’ in which 
he shows a Philistinism as brave as that of the annotator of the 
latest edition of his Poems, who describes Boehme as ‘a mystical 
writer who turned William Law’s head.’ 

The Ring and the Book lays its scene entirely in a Catholic 
country, and its characters—good, bad and indifferent—belong to 
the Catholic Church. Here we find the strongest proof that our 
great poet, broad-minded in various directions, lofty of purpose, 
desiring justice and working for it, simply shared the widespread 
ignorance which Catholics have almost hopelessly to contend with. 
Tt is ignorance that is the mother of so many inventions with 
regard to their faith. The two chief instances of this ignorance 


3 Robert Browning, p. 114 

* Browning admitted to Gavan Duffy that the picture was intended to suggest 
Cardinal Wiseman. Professor Griffin suggests that the Cardinal did not feel any 
resentment, as his article in the Rambler on the poem ‘is quite good-natured.’ 
But why should the Cardinal have been supposed to know it was meant for him, 
even though, had he known, he might have been quite above noticing it? A 
man does not necessarily see his own likeness in a lay figure dressed in his 
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are in the Pope’s speech and in the treatment of the relation 
between Giuseppe Caponsacchi and Pompilia Franceschini. 

It cannot be disputed that Browning’s Pope Innocent is a noble 
and beautiful character ; nor that he magnificently sets forth the 
grandeur of that justice which, being love itself, must strike to 
save. But so rooted in Browning’s mind is the theory of the 
absolute necessity of doubt in order to attain thereby to faith, 
that, evidently with no sense of incongruity, no thought of unfit- 
ness, he puts into the mouth of him who stands in the very fore- 
front of ‘the dreadful van’ what might characteristically have 
been said by a Broad Church thinker, but never by the Head of 
Christendom. 

Again, the endings of the speeches of Pompilia and Capon- 
sacchi are absolutely un-Catholic. It is in each case a frank con- 
fession of love : in Caponsacchi’s case wrung from him by sheer 
human agony, told of in words that pierce like a sword ; in Pom- 
pilia’s made in the face of fast-approaching death—a confession 
that each has loved the other with a love great and mighty. It 
is impossible to a non-Catholic mind to conceive how the contact 
with Pompilia as her saviour-knight as well as her disciple in 
perfect purity might have opened out to Caponsacchi the glory of 
his own consecrated life, and bidden him dwell therein ; not given 
him to cry out in his desolate anguish upon the loss of the comfort 
and consolation of wedded life. To Pompilia, also, might have 
been given to make a revelation higher than hers who called him 
lover of her soul as well as soldier-saint. 

Of the absolute purity of Browning’s conception of the relation 
of these two there can be no doubt, any more than of the radiant 
pathos and mournful loveliness of its confession. But it is to the 
core un-Catholic ; and, as far as the spirit of the thing goes, Capon- 
sacchi might have been a Protestant clergyman redeemed from 
worldliness, and lifted to the glorious heights of courage and self- 
sacrifice and chastity by his contact with that lovely soul in that 
lovely body, bound and fettered, never to be loosed on earth. 

Did Browning ever know more of Catholics than was involved 
in meeting Cardinal Manning at public dinners, and being dosed 
after a month of sore throat with beaten-up eggs and port wine 
by Father Prout? 

I have not dwelt on Browning’s antagonism to Catholicism 
expressed or implied, but have rather wished to show his inability 
to realise a Catholic atmosphere. He sees only with the eyes of 
a stranger, and, whatever utterances he may give to his Catholic 
dramatis personae, are not the utterances of one who, like Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, knows all and understands all. 

It will assuredly be by his work from its beginning up to the 
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publication of The Ring and the Book that Browning will be 
known, loved and reverenced. This does not imply that he gave 
us nothing worthful after that. He certainly did. The three 
ballads, Hervé Riel, Mulékeh, and Pheidippides would make a 
name for any poet; and there are other things in his later work, 
more than a few, which are surely well worthy of a great reputa- 
tion. Yet before that time he had given us his best, and by that 
best we judge him, and by that best he stands. There have been, 
and no doubt are, those in whom an early aspiration of his has 
been fulfilled, he being to them the poet. 

Is there anywhere so glorious a mass of love-poetry? And does 
not that love-poetry gain its touch of splendid distinctiveness in a 
great measure from his attitude to women? That attitude to 
women in his poetry is interesting were it only that it differs from 
the ordinary one. With him women were comrades, equals, 
beings just as capable of taking care of themselves as men, and not 
needing to be taken care of. Do we not, at any rate, need the 
assertion of what some women at least feel—that there is for man 
and woman alike the need to recognise the force of what may be 
called the chivalric instinct : the feeling of delight as well as duty 
in the abandonment of a vantage-ground ; the feeling that forbids 
a man to take advantage of his strength or of his training ; and 
forbids a woman to stand upon her gifts, her position, and, most 
of all, upon her sex? 

Here, too, is grand dramatic work ; plays which, whether suit- 
able for acting on an ordinary stage or not, are full of great 
spiritual movement, high passion, lofty aspiration. The dramatic 
quality—the quality of movement, of whatever kind that move- 
ment be—runs right through by far the greater part of his work, 
through all the choice beauty and flower of it ; and this connects 
itself with his quality, his essential quality, as I believe, of asser- 
tions, for he is indeed a poet of affirmatives : this affirmation will 
be found everywhere, under even his occasional sophistry as well 
as under his most direct speech. We read him over and over again 
with a sense of that inexhaustiveness which is the mark of the 
kings among the poets. Something in men comes forth at the 
call of poets like this—something that meets and greets, loves and 
pays high homage. Not all of his thought has gone through the 
furnace ; not all of his work catches all the light that a further 
cutting and polishing would have caused it to catch and throw 
out from manifold facets : yet has any one poet since Shakespeare 
given us what Browning has given? 

The argumentative pieces are not fairly to be called poems, 
though they contain here and there grand seams of poetry. To 
change the metaphor, we have now and then the upspringing of the 
very spirit of poetry itself, purple-winged and lucent of vesture, 
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in lines a-throb with lyrical emotion, as in the never-to-be-too 
frequently quoted— 


how can we guard our unbelief, 
Make it bear fruit to us?—the problem here. 
Just where we’re safest, there’s a sunset-touch 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 


These pieces are immensely clever—in Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology the very name Gigadibs is in itself a biting satire as well 
as a clever one—and this very cleverness militates against the 
rightness of classing them as poems. For assuredly when clever- 
ness comes in at the door poetry flies out at the window, and in 
work like this we have a good deal of mere ‘ speaking across the 
chords.’ Their value is by no means denied, but it is for the 
most part the kind of value that has led some people to look on 
Browning rather as a thinker masquerading in verse than as what 
he certainly was—pre-eminently a poet. Theirs is not the value 
of poetry, and they must be judged by a different standard from 
that which we apply to the greater part of Browning’s work. 

What do we owe to Browning? How can we tell? * For we 
may not measure our debt to one so eminent among those high 
singers whose mission is to quicken and uplift; to lend force to 
aspiration ; to be more than seers, even ‘ makers see’ ; seers and 
makers see of high and glorious things, and likewise of things 
deep and terrible ; and this not only by speech direct, but by the 
power of infinite suggestion, so vast, so noble, so dreadful, so love- 
worthy a gift from the spirit of man to the spirit of man. 


Eminy HIcKEy. 


Norse.—Professor Griffin reprints from the Monthly Review, in the 
form of an appendix, a very interesting paper on the Franceschini Trial, 
translated by him from an Italian manuscript, for the discovery of which 
he says he is indebted to the librarian of the Royal Casanatense Library in 
Rome. He considers it ‘ the best prose account of the whole case which 
is known to exist.’ He also reprints some short poems not included in any 
edition of Browning’s works. It is difficult to see why the Essay on 
Shelley, so valuable if only because we can here feel that Browning speaks 
to us in his own person and gives us his own theory of the mission of the 
poet, has not been included in even the latest edition of the ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ the title which the poems now appear under. Let us hope that 
one day it may be accessible to the general reader. , Browning speaks there 
not with the voice of his youth or of his age, but of his maturity. 
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THE CREED OF OUR CHILDREN 


CHANGES pass over us without our perceiving them. It is only 
when we look back and take stock of our recollections of fifty years 
ago, and our knowledge of to-day, that we are aware of vast spaces 
between. And one of the most striking of all changes is the dis- 
appearance of a certain class of parent, criticised and lessening 
even then, but well remembered by many who are parents them- 
selves now. They were good, conscientious men; they were 
devoted, pious women ; but they had not the faintest scruple in 
trying to crush a child’s will—in forcing him to see as they saw, 
and to accept blindly what they accepted. For it was often in the 
name of religion that they tried to possess their child body and 
soul, acting as if they were omnipotent and his only duty 
submission. 

An extreme instance of the type is given in Edmund Gosse’s 
account of his childhood in Father and Son. No one who has read 
can ever forget the picture of a child ‘ harried ’ (it is the only word 
I can use) into the profession of a religion he could only dimly 
understand. The loving, fanatical father was ‘in a hurry to see 
him become a shining light!’ And the means he employed! The 
long prayers over the poor little sufferer from bad dreams, whose 
interrupting scream at the appearance of a beetle was treated as a 
serious offence against a jealous God! The public baptism at 
ten years, after which every small fault was a stumbling-block to 
all believers ; the exhortation to the tiny Christian to ‘ testify in 
season and out of season,’ which left no moment for lighthearted- 
ness—it all seems incredible now. And yet, though it was an 
extreme case, and the father an exceptional man, the older 
generation are bound to admit that the tendency was general 
enough. 

* My Daisy shall be a Jew if I like! ’ remarks the unconverted 
mother in one of the ‘ Daisy’ books (an unhealthy American 
series, nowhere to be seen to-day), when she punishes her child 
for refusing to sing a week-day song on Sunday. The Christian 
parent of those days did not say, ‘ My child shall be a Christian 
after my pattern.” That was against the rules. But they too 
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often brought a far stronger influence than force to bear when 
they appealed to affection or reproached the tender conscience. 
And they did not slacken the rein as the child grew up. Till he 
quitted their house for good there was no escape for the son, save 
absolute painful rebellion or outward profession at least of the 
family faith. For the daughter there was never any way out but 
marriage. 

Louis Stevenson’s early manhood was darkened by a cloud 
between him and his dearly beloved and loving father and mother ; 
they would not allow that he had any right to think or decide for 
himself, or rather, they were deeply hurt that he should want to 
decide questions on which they were quite satisfied. Well, it isa 
danger of the past. Whatever errors we embrace, that will not 
be one of them. We have a morbid terror of interfering with a 
child’s individuality now. We realise that our children are 
different persons from ourselves, and that we can only show them 
what we conceive to be good, and leave them finally to choose for 
themselves. We know that it is not fair to say to the boy or girl 
beginning to find crude beliefs of their own, ‘ Because you love me, 
accept my belief.” For now we do not think that ours are the only 
and infallible forms of faith, however devoted we may be to them. 
We should dismiss a nursemaid on the spot, for instance, for 
terrifying a child with tales of hell, which Was once a solemn 
threat of parents to mere babies. The Fairchild family dates back 
to our grandmothers, but even the gentle Charlotte Yonge makes 
one of her girl heroines in the Deferred Confirmation cry, ‘ Oh, 
how terrible it would have been if I had died in the meantime,’ 
i.e. in the time during which she had wilfully put away the 
thoughts of Confirmation. Whatever we may think about hell 
ourselves (and most of us explain it away in one fashion or 
another), we do not consider it milk for babes. 

The truth is, the responsibility of religious instruction lies 
heavily on many nowadays. As long as they can accept all the 
doctrines of their Church, of course, there is no difficulty. The 
happiest families are those who grow up with no shadow of doubt 
that their Church satisfies reason and the needs of human nature. 
The little ones learn their Catechism and the Creed their father 
and mother believe. And the latter are at rest, knowing they are 
handing on the best thing they possess. Force and fear are left 
out of the scheme altogether, and later, when the young brains 
meet ‘obstinate questionings’ for themselves, they are left in 
peace to settle them. They may even discard all that has been so 
patiently taught them, but it does not mean bitterness and 
reproach from their nearest and dearest, as it once did. They 
are free, and they have no idea how dearly others before them paid 
for their freedom. 
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But there are some parents who cannot enjoy this state of 
security, however much they would like to; some who are con- 
scious of living in a transition period, of having left, or partially 
left, their old allegiance, and having nothing very definite to put 
in its place. And these are often terribly puzzled what to do with 
their children in the early, yet so important, years. 

They are a bigger class than the orthodox or the Freethinkers 
would be willing to believe, and they are increasing in numbers 
rapidly ; what is more, they represent the most thoughtful and 
conscientious of the community. One side calls them ‘ coward’ 
because they will not advance farther, the other calls them 
‘traitor’ because they have gone so far. And in moments of 
depression they will call themselves both ‘ coward ’ and ‘ traitor.’ 
But it does not help them with their problem. What are they to 
teach their children when they are not quite sure what they believe 
themselves? - 

You see the unfortunate thing is, you have to begin teaching 
before the age of reason. Baby translates all your vague 
generalities into concrete things. You say ‘God,’ and he thinks 
of someone like his father; and ‘ goodness’ means not spilling 
your milk, and going to bed without crying. It is difficult to 
translate abstract things into baby-language at any time, and 
when you are not very definite yourself it seems impossible. 

I know one family where the children are not to be taught 
anything till they reach the age of twelve or so. Then everything 
is to be explained properly to them. It sounds a plausible solution, 
only unhappily it is not a solution at all. You can’t shut up part 
of a child’s mind like an empty room in a house till you choose to 
put in furniture. Nature abhors a vacuum ; if you don’t fill it, it 
will fill itself—possibly with superstition less desirable than the 
dogmas you were trying to avoid; or else the walls will grow 
together so that there is no room for anything ever to enter there, 
and you have deliberately made the child a materialist. But most 
probably broken scraps of beliefs, picked up unconsciously here 
and there, will remain to puzzle and confuse for years, more per- 
sistent than all your explanations. It has so frequently been a 
dream of man’s to shut up a child and see what would happen 
later. There was that ancient child Herodotus tells of—shut off 
from mankind in order to see which language Nature would teach 
it. I will be bound it never talked any language as fluently as its 
fellows when the seclusion was over. 

Another way of shunting responsibility is to leave the religious 
education to nurses and paid teachers—a course which may some- 
times have unexpected results. One young daughter confessed to 
me that for years she thought her parents were atheists, if not 
something worse, because no word of religion ever crossed their 
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lips. That they were restraining themselves for the highest 
motives, fearing to cloud their children’s sky with their own 
doubts, was not likely to suggest itself ; while it never seemed to 
occur to them that they had abandoned their child to ignorant and 
prejudiced teaching first, and afterwards to pure chance. It was a 
sure way to make your children strangers to you. Yet that was 
not their idea. 

There remain the others, who honestly face the problem and 
try to meet it. And a dozen questions spring up at once to trouble 
them. Shall the child be told Bible stories? And what will you 
answer to this inevitable question, ‘Is it true?’ Shall he be 
taken to church? And if so, how shall you comment on what he ~ 
hears? Shall he be taught to say prayers? What shall we teach 
him to ask, and how shall we teach him about expecting an 
answer ? 

I am excluding atheists, of course. They are as sure about 
what they do not believe as the orthodox are sure what they do. 
I am speaking of the hesitating, who cannot believe all they were 
taught, and who are trying to be as honest as they can about it. 
They are often members of a Church, though in their heart they 
only accept a few of its doctrines, and those in the widest sense. 
They remain members partly because they want some expression 
of faith, and do not know where to find a better; partly from 
tradition and because their people belong to that Church. 

At first sight there seem only two alternatives, from either of 
which a thoughtful parent will shrink. One is to bring the child 
up as if you believed everything you used to believe ; to teach him 
the Creed you no longer subscribe to, the Catechism that no longer 
seems to you in accord with reason, the prayers that you no longer 
pray yourself. So you will avoid breaking with your Church or 
offending your relations ; so you will satisfy the questioning heart. 
But only for a very little while. 

It is not alone that we have no right to sacrifice a separate soul 
to our traditions, or teach him what we do not believe because it 
would so hurt his grandmother’s feelings, say, if he were not 
brought up in the way she thinks he should go. But we are also 
sacrificing our own honesty and self-respect, and deliberately 
choosing to act a hypocrite’s part with our little ones. I do not 
envy any parent who chooses this alternative when the inevitable 
hour comes, and the clear, young eyes discover that those they 
trusted deceived them. Be very sure that if you have not injured 
the spiritual nature permanently, you have at least made it impos- 
sible that your child should ever seek comfort or counsel from you 
again | 

On the other hand, you may boldly break off with all the old 
ties, and leave the Church altogether. In that case your plan will 
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probably be to teach him general truths alone, avoiding the par- 
ticular instance about which you are doubtful. You will tell him 
Bible stories either not at all or at least not separate from other 
stories, from history or fables and fairy tales. Prayers, you will 
explain to him, if you mention the subject at all, are only ardent 
wishes. And the idea of a definite creed will never be allowed to 
enter his mind. 

So you will try to satisfy your own intellectual honesty. But 
you will never satisfy your child. And it is a question if you will 
not injure him as much this way as the other. The little mind 
craves for definiteness, beliefs, and rules and precepts. It cannot 
grasp your general ideas, and starves amid your teachings. That 
is one objection. Another is that you will effectually separate him 
from the little cousins who are his playfellows, from the children 
he goes to school with, from the aunts and uncles and grandparents 
who have all something they might give him. You leave him 
spiritually alone. ' 

There is an Arab proverb that runs : ‘ Never say all you mean, 
for he who says all he means often says more than he means.’ 
And this is most true of professions of faith. Your meaning will 
not be understood. People will imagine you are an atheist, and 
that your child is being trained to be another. And the influence 
of what people think is stronger on a growing intelligence than 
many realise. 

It is a question each family must solve for itself. And yet I 
should like to make a suggestion that has comfort in it for the 
anxious. Every dogma, every creed, every form has an under- 
lying meaning of deep spiritual truth. Miracles, prayers, Bible 
narratives—whatever may especially trouble you—are true in the 
highest sense, though we may not be able to believe them as they 
actually stand. Every Church is founded on truth, though 
literally its teachings may seem to you false conclusions. 

You may use the forms it affords you, then, as long as you hold 
in mind the sense in which its dogmas are true, insisting on it 
more and more as your child grows in years and understanding. 
At first the outward facts will satisfy him, but by degrees your 
intentions will become plain, till the form falls away lifeless and 
only the spiritual meaning is left. You may with a clear con- 
science answer ‘ Yes’ when babies ask, as they always do, ‘ Is it 
true?” And yet, when they grow up to understand you, they 
will not reproach you with hypocrisy. You are giving them, not a 
curtailed faith joining the others, but with reservations, but a 
wider religion that shall embrace all others and make them under- 
standable. Itiscompromise,of course. But compromise is often 
nearer truth than extreme views. A great humility, an eternal 
effort to keep sight of the inner side : these must be your weapons. 
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Too often all the religious teaching is left to the mother—a 
most unfair shelving of the responsibility. She has the children 
most with her, of course, and she is the authority within call for 
nursery disputes. But the child, girl or boy, has a claim that is 
not satisfied by a one-sided fulfilment. 

A woman’s fault is often morbid anxiety, a man’s casualness 
and procrastination. But together mother and father should 
consult what is best to be taught to the child, who is, after all, the 
child of both. And it is most true that it is not so much what you 
teach as how, that really matters. If you put the best of your- 
selves into teaching whatever is truest in your eyes, there is little 
fear you will ultimately wrong your child. 


JEAN H. Bett (J. H. Macnair). 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PLACE OF CLASSICS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


A REPLY 


I SYMPATHISE deeply with Sisyphus. I cannot rival that great 
man in his muscular development ; his pluck I can only admire at 
a far distance : but in a small way I too have my stone, which I 
roll up the slopes of this or that mountain, perhaps I ought to say 
rather something like the Gogmagog Hills ; and when I think that 
at last it is safely lodged at the top, I rub my eyes, for, lo and 
behold ! it lies at the bottom again. 

Mr. Benson is the deus ex machina—I think it must be an 
aeroplane—who gives my stone a gentle push downwards. The 
last slope I tackled was the Cornhill: now the aeroplane has 
whisked him away to the sublime pinnacles of the Nineteenth 
Century. The worst of it is he never seems to see my poor pebble ; 
it is all done, as it were, in his stride, or shall I say, in his whizz. 
May I venture once more to obtrude it upon his notice? 

But I must recall my soaring metaphor : I am at the bottom 
of the hill, in the land of plain facts. Then let me bring to the 
consideration of the plain folks who dwell there some matters 
hardly visible from the aeroplane. 

Classical education is my stone: a precious stone, I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe, if it be but small and dwindling 
every day. This new world, with its books and journals, its 
facilities of communication and of public nuisance, its telegraph, 
telephone and gramophone, its appalling juxtaposition of human 
beings who meet at sixty miles an hour and produce a resultant 
of splinters, is apt to drown in its din the still small voice of the 
mind. Yet even so, amidst all these machines, man is still there ; 
not yet a machine, and he never will be. His nature is ever the 
same, acted upon by the same motives, torn by the same passions, 
fired by the same aspirations, yet each man with some strange and 
mysterious difference which makes him what he is. Machines 
are nothing without men, after all ; and the proper study of man- 
kind, after all, is man, whatever machines he may add to it. 
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And the classical student comes in close contact with big 
men and big thoughts: with the greatest intellects of the 
world, with all the deep moral problems that meet us to- 
day, with all the political experiments that are now being 
tried, some of them foredoomed to failure, some of them 
fruitful still. He sees these things isolated from all that 
can disturb his judgment, and if there is any root of truth in 
him, from these he can draw safe lessons. He sees the springs 
of human nature laid bare, in complete sincerity, without the 
veneer of the modern world : the insight of poet and philosopher 
may serve him still. He can learn to delight in beauty, to see 
that without restraint and order beauty cannot be. He can see 
the beginnings of discovery, that candour and love of truth which 
is stamped upon the very words of the Greek language, piercing its 
way to principles which have never yet been superseded. He 
learns to know the intellectual mother of mankind, without whom 
we should all be barbarians. 

But a Marconi message from the aeroplane warns us that this 
is the privilege of the few. I hear the howl of the machinists, 
which the aeroplane is too high to hear, crying that what only the 
few can enjoy should be enjoyed by none, in a true democracy : 
minorities must suffer. But while they are maturing their plans, 
we have leisure to think that what the select few can enjoy may 
be really worth having ; that it would really be a public benefit if 
these few could be made more, could be made many; if the 
machinists had some of it, they would be none the worse, and 
they cannot always be making machines. Even in this infinitely 
greater Renaissance, awakened to the importance of evidence 
(which those poor Greeks and Romans knew nothing of), there 
may be a corner for poetry and beauty ; and this corner must be 
occupied while the mind is young. 

It is true that none of these things come from the current 
system of classical education. What Mr. Benson says of his 
experience is mine also, and it is the experience of hundreds of 
men, who tolerate it, either because it is their living, or because 
they have never known anything else, or because they fear worse 
things from some other sort of education. Oddly enough, the 
machines are to blame for this: they have affected schools, and 
there never was a system more mechanical, outside China, than 
the school system of England is to-day. But Mr. Benson must 
pardon me if I deny his assumptions. It seems to me that he 
would admit, as most would, that true classical education is worth 
having if it can be had ; but he assumes that for those who get it, 
the cost in time is too dear, and that the average schoolboy cannot 
get it at all. 

Now those who hold these views have not seen the cause why 
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classical education has failed. So far from needing the whole of 
an average boy’s time and thought, the excessive time (for I will 
not say thought) given to it has been a cause of failure. When 
less time is given, better results follow. Then, if the conditions 
otherwise are what they should be, it will be found that the average 
boy is capable of classical education. 

Because public schools offer open scholarships in classics to 
boys of thirteen, it is necessary for those who hope to be candidates 
to learn Latin and Greek for three or four years, or more even, 
before the age of thirteen. The needs of these candidates fix the 
work of the preparatory schools; the result is that every boy 
specialises in these subjects or others from the age of nine or ten, 
or earlier. French is also forced on them by public opinion, and 
the result is that hardly any time is given to English, but three 
foreign languages are studied by boys of eleven or twelve for 
sixteen hours a week in school, or, counting preparation, for about 
twenty-eight hours a week, some four-and-a-half hours each day. 
Now the power of concentrated attention is small in the young, 
and this kind of thing does them great and permanent harm. Not 
only do they neglect essential things like English, whic: Mr. 
Benson would very properly make them learn : they actually learn 
less French, Latin, and Greek than they would learn if they gave 
less time to them. Worse still, their minds are so warped by this 
that most of them never recover their spring and freshness. 
When this is carried on to the age of nineteen, for ten years that is, 
they emerge as Mr. Benson describes them : they have learned to 
take an interest in nothing—indeed, often to suspect all book- 
knowledge of dulness and dreariness. They do worse even than 
that : they do not know the difference between sense and nonsense, 
and they do not care. 

Now it is quite certain that foreign languages must be taken one 
at a time, and no second must be attempted until the one before is 
familiar in its elements, quite familiar, to be understood, spoken, 
and read accurately, readily, and easily. The time necessary 
between each is also known : it is two years for the average boy 
(clever boys, of course, need less). Further, it is probable—I am 
quite assured of it, but as it rests only on our own experiments, I 
do not wish to say too much—that it is of no use to begin any 
foreign language before the age of nine, and very little use to begin 
before ten, since, whenever the pupils begin, they are about on a 
level at twelve. It fellows that we get this scheme : Language A 
at nine or ten, B at twelve, C at fourteen, D at sixteen. Taking 
French first, as easier for the young English boy than an ancient 
language, we get Latin at twelve, Greek at fourteen; at sixteen 
German is taken, and French dropped as a school subject, since it 
is now thoroughly well known and can be read for pleasure or use. 
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As the mind matures and is trained, progress becomes faster, and 
by sixteen the three first languages are about on the same level, 
though not quite, because the classical accidence is difficult. 

If anyone thinks that a young boy can begin two foreign lan- 
guages at once, he can easily satisfy himself by beginning, say, 
Russian and Chinese next holidays. Even with his mature mind, 
already well trained, he will find it no easy task : and Latin and 
Greek are quite as strange to boys of ten as Russian and Chinese 
are to him. 

This blunder alone is enough to spoil boys ; but it is not alone. 
They are taught by means of snippets of stupid text and exercise 
books of inane or nonsensical sentences, which disgust any intelli- 
gent mind and weary all. Nothing they learn has the remotest 
connexion with their life and vivid interests. Here, too, a reform 
is necessary, and the modern language teachers have shown us 
what it is. The language must be taught directly, that is, the 
word or sentence linked directly with the thing or act; and the 
first exercises must be the description of the pupils’ own daily life 
and the expression of their own thoughts. This at once makes 
the language real; the attention is easily held, and the learners 
enjoy their work. They also do it well, and they habitually attain 
a high standard of correctness. Oral work on this principle has 
been the salvation of French and German, and it will be the 
salvation of Latin and Greek. One lesson a day, of forty-five or 
sixty minutes, is enough to teach thoroughly French, German, 
Latin, and Greek by the end of the school life. This also leaves 
time for English, and for an introduction to the subjects that Mr. 
Benson wants, including machines. 

This is not the place to explain details ; to show how the parts 
of the school work may be made to fit into each other, how 
grammar is to be taught, what use is made of translation. But I 
hope enough has been said to show that there is another way 
possible besides the nihilistic way—the way of pessimism and 
hopelessness. The keen interest of everyone, boys and masters, 
at each stage must be seen to be believed. The final result is 
that boys of nineteen can and do enjoy and understand the best 
literature in a way which is never seen otherwise. The paradox 
is that they get infinitely more with about one-fourth of the time ; 
but it is true. 

One advantage my suggestions have over Mr. Benson’s. They 
have been tried, and his have not. What I have said is not specu- 
lation ; it is a description, as honest as I can make it, of fact. 

And what of the average boy? Poor maligned British school- 
boy! Your best friends have so often told you that you are stupid 
that you have come to believe it. I do not: Many boys there 
are, of course, in all secondary schools, who have no business 
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there, who are not capable of a bookish education at all, and ought 
to be where they could do good service to the world by practical 
work, such as even the making of machines. But the boy I have 
in view is the boy who ends his school existence in the fourth or 
fifth form under present conditions. Of him I can say with a full 
sense of responsibility that he is spoilt by the folly of his teachers, 
and that he is capable of profiting in the best way from his 
classical work. 

And now my pebble is once more lodged at the summit of a 
new hill. What will be its fate? Must Sisyphus again take up 
his weary labour, or shall he find at last that the fates are not 
inexorable, and that, damnatus longi laboris, he has at last found 
an end? 

W. H. D. Rovsg. 


Perse School House. 
Cambridge 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE IDEALS 
j OF MODERNISM 


In a decree of the University of Heidelberg, dated 1452, the 
* Modernists ’ are forbidden to use contumelious words against the 
via antiquorum. There were then two distinct schools of 
theology in the Catholic world ; but, strange as it may seem, the 
* Modernists ’ (via modernorum) were the followers of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The school of thought which to-day claims to have the 
only orthodox philosophy, in the fifteenth century was a new- 
fangled heresy. The realist doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas were 
regarded with suspicion by all who believed the established creed 
to be the only possible truth. Had Pius the Tenth and the Roman 
theologians of to-day been living in the fifteenth century they 
would have been called moderni. The assured way of ancient 
and established tradition was not then the way along which the 
Papal Encyclical of 1907 would lead the faithful. But now Pius 
the Tenth writes : 

We will and strictly ordain that scholastic philosophy be made the 
basis of the sacred sciences. . . . And let it be clearly understood above 
all things that when We prescribe scholastic philosophy We understand 
chiefly that which the Angelic Doctor (St. Thomas Aquinas) has bequeathed 
to us. (Encyclical ‘ Pascendi Gregis,’ Eng. trans. p. 57.) 

Among all the comedies played by the Muse of History none 
surely is finer than this. Of course, it is a common observation 
that the newest things become old in time. All modernism soon 
becomes antiquated. But there is greater subtlety in the comedy 
when a once arrogant Modernism would suppress all further 
change for the very reasons which were once used against itself. 
We know the phenomenon in other spheres. They say that the 
most obstinate Tory is the man who began life as a Radical. And 
though we should be far from accusing the Roman theologians of 
ever having been ‘ advanced,’ the same law is at work upon the 
opinions they now hold. They are but Modernists of the fifteenth 
century. 

It is indeed true that there have been many schools of 
philosophy, recognised by authority, within the Roman Church. 

1087 4a2 
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As an example of permanence in doctrine the Roman Church 
cannot be accepted by anyone who has happened to read history. 
The Modernists of 1450 were the excessively orthodox a century 
before that date. Intellectual life altogether moved more quickly 
within the Roman Church when the Church lived with the world. 
Now orthodoxy tends to stagnate. But in the main the questions 
at issue to-day are not unlike those which have always exercised 
men interested in Religion. For, indeed, this question of 
‘Modernism’ is not a private quarrel within an esthetic but 
rather dilapidated Church. It is one which has a very great 
importance so long as Religion is deemed worthy of any thought 
at all. The bad-tempered calling of nicknames and the use of 
an ancient jargon have done much to obscure the meaning of 
Modernism. The Modernists themselves, it must be remembered, 
have had to argue chiefly against theologians. For that reason 
they have been driven to use theological language : but the vital 
contention of the Modernists has always been that theology does 
at least as much harm to Religion as it does good. The question at 
issue is really as to the nature of what is called Religion. When 
that is decided, all other disputes as to how one may support and 
increase Religion may be entered upon; but until we are agreed 
as to the nature of the subject-matter surely all disputing about it 
is waste of time. It is the same with the old arguments as to the 
existence of God. The value of all those arguments must depend 
upon the idea we have as to the nature of God : and until we are 
agreed as to the meaning of the word ‘ God ’ it is trivial to dispute 
about His existence. 


To some people Religion means inherited beliefs and practices ; 
to others it means individual experience. To some, therefore, 
authority, to others freedom, seems the vital necessity. 

Now, different schools of thought have been regarded as 
orthodox during the course of Christian history. But the strange- 
ness of the present position in the Church of Rome consists largely 
in the fact that precisely that school of thought is proclaimed 
orthodox whose principles are subversive of established tradition. 
We may suppose that on one side it is maintained that no con- 
cession should be made to modern knowledge, and on the other, 
or Modernist, side it is held that we should harmonise our creed 
with science and history. It is abundantly clear that Thomas 
Aquinas, the recognised champion of Pius the Tenth, would be 
on the Modernist side. For he in his day stood for precisely that 
harmonising which Pius the Tenth condemns as ‘ Modernism.’ 
This is not a discovery of yesterday. The ecclesiastical autho- 
rities of Thomas’s own day recognised him for what he was and 
condemned him. They knew of the traditional teaching in 
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Christian schools : they knew also of the false teaching in Arabian 
schools : and they beheld in Thomas a man who, while professing 
the best of intentions, was employed in the introduction of Arabian 
thought into Christian philosophy. The primitive purity of the 
Christian tradition was being polluted by the new-fangled science. 
The masters of this new science were not even Christians; and 
how could their science fail to be affected by the pernicious 
doctrines of pantheism? We may notice with amusement that 
‘ pantheist ’ was the most opprobrious name which one could 
bestow upon an opponent in the thirteenth century. Now the 
most effective nickname is ‘ subjectivist.’ No one, of course, 
needs to explain what such names may mean. They sound 
sufficiently dreadful to warn the simple-minded of an unknown 
danger. 

In March 1277 the Bishop of Paris condemned the Modernist 
Thomas Aquinas, ranking him with those pernicious apologists 
who were ‘ harmonising ’ Christian tradition and the best know- 
ledge of the day. Some days later the Archbishop of Canterbury 
pronounced the same condemnation. They were good men, 
acting according to the recognised methods for preserving a 
tradition. But the mind of the time was against them, and in a 
few years the condemned Modernist was the recognised authority 
on Christian philosophy and theology. 

The thirteenth century was a time of freer speculation upon 
philosophical problems than our own time is. At any rate, men 
spoke more openly, because, although in theory ecclesiastical 
authority was all-powerful, in practice it could exercise power only 
at exceptional times. And as for the Catholic Church, the freedom 
of speculation permitted on abstract points was very great indeed, 
so long as speculation did not involve criticism of the organisation 
and government. Hence it was that Thomas was eventually 
admitted to be what he had claimed to be—a moderate man, 
neither hanging back with mere traditionalists nor opposing the 
whole of the old Christian philosophy as some ‘ pantheists’ did. 

But the opposition to Thomas as a Modernist did not cease 
when he was admitted by the greater number of scholars as an 
authority. Scotus appealed against his methods and his results 
as savouring too much of Mahomedanism. In the introduction 
to his great work Scotus speaks quite plainly. He asserts that 
non-Christian, even anti-Christian, statements have been adopted 
and popularised by those who learnt their philosophy from 
Averroes. He himself, he says, returns to the purer philosophy 
of Avicebron. That is to say, the rationalism of Thomas the 
Modernist must be corrected by a return to what we nowadays call 
Pragmatism. The idea of God, introduced by Thomas, Scotus 
eondemns as non-Christian. The Christian God is to be reached 
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not by the abstract logic of a rationalist but by the emotional 
appreciation of the simple-minded. 


Then for a while the vagaries of the Historic Muse made 
Thomas again unorthodox. The recognised philosophy of the 
Christian world was based upon the hypothesis that science must 
go its own way and faith again its own way. Reason and revela- 
tion were never opposed, because they never met. They dealt 
with entirely different aspects of experience. 

In the fifteenth century an attempt was made to reinstate 
reasoning. The men who attempted to do this were Thomists. 
They formed the via modernorum of the universities in the early 
Renaissance. They felt that human experience could not be 
divided into closed compartments. The idea that the same state- 
ment could be false in philosophy and true in theology was given 
up, and an attempt was made to prove revelation reasonable. The 
controversies of the Reformation period left the philosophy of 
religion untouched : and when in the eighteenth century the new 
Catholicism found the need for a philosophy, a kind of modified 
Cartesianism was adopted. This or some other attempt at con- 
temporary philosophy continued to be the orthodox basis of 
Catholic teaching till the days of Leo the Thirteenth. Then a 
belated Romanticism led the devout back to the imagined golden 
age of the thirteenth century. Thomas Aquinas was almost the 
only name of that period which had survived in memory. His 
work contained a convenient summary of doctrine, and was adopted 
by the Roman authority as a standard of orthodoxy. Thus, after 
many vicissitudes, we find his name established by Pius the Tenth 
as the greatest amongst orthodox thinkers: and he was a 
Modernist of the thirteenth century. It may be surprising that 
Thomas should be so misjudged by Pius the Tenth, but we must 
remember that the theologians of the Roman schools have not 
yet learnt history. They read Thomas as though the Summa 
had been published yesterday. They do not see its statements in 
historic perspective. Indeed, they are medievalists. For in the 
Middle Ages men could not understand that the habits and beliefs 
of men had changed many times. In the medieval manuscripts, 
for example, we find the Greek and Roman heroes dressed as 
knights. Historic imagination was wanting, as it still is in Rome. 
The ghost of a dead empire still haunts the Vatican. Pius the 
Tenth has but inherited the superstition that Roman authority can 
deliver beliefs and practices from the moving flood of time. 
Therefore it is that the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas can be 
regarded as the unchanging criterion of orthodoxy. It is no longer 
of the thirteenth or of any century, because it is Roman. It 
would be ludicrous, were it not pathetic, to see the Papal Canute 
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bidding the tide of change ‘thus far and no farther.’ The 
philosophy of Thomas itself, as now taught in the Jesuit Univer- 
sity of Rome, would not be recognised by its reputed author. For 
even those who deny that present beliefs have any right to be con- 
sidered inherit unconsciously from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries as well as from the thirteenth. No man, however 
Roman, is able to absolve himself from change, and his creed 
suffers change, even though he may deny it. But by shutting 
one’s eyes to change a greater revolution may be accomplished 
than could occur if one allowed for change. And in fact it is the 
Papal supporters of the doctrine of Thomas who know least what 
those doctrines were. Not allowing that their own point of view 
affects their creed, they do not perceive that they are reading 
popular conceptions into the words of their author. They find all 
Catholic doctrine in St. Thomas because they put it there. They 
find ‘ scientific ’ truths there, because they cannot understand the 
words of a man to whom the crystal spheres of heaven were real. 
Therefore it is that by adopting the words of Thomas they become 
opponents of his spirit. In fact, they ‘select’ from the words 
of Thomas. The most orthodox theologians omit his discussion 
as to the whereabouts of the earthly Paradise ; they say nothing 
as to his quaint biological theory of generation. But why make 
these selections? 

The principle is the same when men select certain texts from 
the Bible to prove their own case. And what man who appeals to 
a book can avoid selection? 

The Modernists of to-day have simply attempted to show that 
there is only one such principle of selection, only one criterion of 
Catholic orthodoxy, and that is individual and social experience. 
Therefore they are called ‘ subjectivists,’ as their predecessors 
were called pantheists. But the most foolish ‘ subjectivist ’—if 
the word means anything—is not he who acknowledges that his 
own experience makes a difference to his creed, but he who, 
denying that it makes any difference, suffers from the very disease 
which he cannot cure because he will not acknowledge its 
existence. The irony of history makes of Pius the Tenth a 
pantheist of the thirteenth century, under the condemnation of the 
Bishop of Paris and the Archbishop of Canterbury. It makes him 
also a Modernist of the fifteenth century. 


Perhaps Modernism is dead : perhaps it is only now born. The 
controversy seems to be over, and it is clear that the authorities of 
the Roman Church have been successful in excluding the new 
heresy from the regions over which they rule. Even if clear 
thinking and plain speaking may still find some place in the 
Roman Church, the hope of moderate Modernists has proved vain. 
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In England Tyrrell is dead. Loisy, in France, has put off clerical 
attire and now, perhaps, does not even claim the title of Catholic 
—certainly he is no longer concerned with defending an 
established Church. Minocchi, in Italy, has clearly said that he 
thinks the case of the Roman organisation hopeless, and he has 
therefore turned to questions of more catholic importance than the 
reform of the effete. The pain which these men suffered in 
attempting the impossible is over. 

But the cessation of the pain was a sign not of death but of 
birth. For now, if the term Modernism is still to be used, it 
cannot refer to a small school of heretics within the Roman Catholic 
Church. If the Roman authorities have won in their defence of 
antiquated privilege within their fold, they have but freed the 
hands of their former foes for a nobler and less provincial task. 
In despair of converting the authorities, men who have a really 
religious ideal can now work for it untrammelled by the necessities 
of controversy. So long as Modernism was controversial it was 
weak ; now there is no longer any need to argue with the orthodox 
Roman Catholic. The most necessary task is to explain the 
position to an audience wider than the Roman Curia or the 
Seminarists. 

The attitude of every man who has adopted the peculiar 
position associated popularly with the term Modernism is largely 
one of trust in an hypothesis. By this hypothesis the Modernist 
proposes to test his religious experience : but since the hypothesis 
at present is too indefinite for popular use, and since it seems to 
vary slightly in the hands of different investigators, there will 
always be some divergence in the methods adopted. 

At the time when Loisy and Tyrrell first attempted their noble 
task of vivifying the existing Roman Church, it seemed to some 
better that the essential difference between their ideals and those 
of the authorities should be stressed. It appeared of quite sub- 
ordinate interest that the attitude of these scholars should be 
accepted by the Roman Curia. No Modernist, even among those 
who hoped for some change in the ecclesiasticism of the Catholic 
Religion, ever supposed that reform would be easily accomplished. 
But there were many who thought that more useful work could be 
done by modifying the existing practice of Catholicism than by 
attempting the larger task of expressing the essential elements 
of Religion in the widest sense of that word. On the other hand, 
some few, among whom I was, did not very greatly care whether 
the Roman authorities were converted or not. The most useful 
action seemed to be to separate oneself from an authority which 
suppressed all that we understood as Religion. Not that even 
then it was necessary to declare war upon an organisation. The 
only deed that seemed necessary and, from our point of view, 
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honest was that which prevented any mistaken supposition of 
adherence to an effete régime. How the laymen might be driven 
to act was an entirely different question. But it was difficult to 
see how anyone who, however much he loved the Catholic Church, 
yet counted it merely a means, and not in any way the only 
means, of preserving vital Religion, could continue to hold an 
official position under authorities whose pretensions were 
ludicrous. 

I have not, and I never had, any hatred of the Roman authori- 
ties. Their claims appear to me more laughable than dangerous. 
Two years ago I still held an official position as a priest and a 
professor of philosophy under them. But it became clear that the 
position could not be maintained. On their part, I suppose, there 
was @ reasonable doubt as to my orthodoxy : on my part it seemed 
clear that the honest course was separation from an official body 
which stood for what seemed to me to oppress and to narrow human 
life. But I was, and still am, Modernist enough to believe that in 
Catholicism—which is quite a different thing from the clerical 
organisation—there are more elements of value than in any other 
form of historical Religion. By Catholicism I mean that attitude 
towards the world and those practices which are known to un- 
theological and quite unclerical families. 

Some years ago many of the leading Modernists had not yet 
expressed themselves clearly, but now there can hardly be any 
mistake as to the essential ideals of Modernism. The secondary 
purposes have failed, so far as we can see at present. There is no 
longer any need, therefore, to argue with the authorities. Let us 
hope that they will meet with the polite neglect that their foolish- 
ness merits. One hardly has time to argue with the Grand Lama 
of Thibet that Religion is not to-day what it was ten centuries 
ago. We must work at something more important for the world 
than the enlightenment of obscurantists. The freedom from 
trivial controversy enables Modernism to begin its independent 
life. Its birth-throes are over. It has, historically, been born 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is said by its mother to be 
illegitimate. Certainly, although its features are Catholic, it is 
a quite different religious enthusiasm from that which may be 
supposed to move the Roman Curia. Religion is the name still 
given by the majority of men to the finest and grandest of human 
experiences. We call religious that enthusiasm which most 
supremely influences our lives. Of course some cannot give this 
sense to the old word, because Religion for them has perhaps been 
connected with all that has suppressed their thought or narrowed 
their lives. But there are fewer now than there were in the 
middle of the last century who fear the name of Religion. This 
is, in part, due to the fact that the official representatives of 
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Religion are no longer so absolute and autocratic as they were. 
In part it is, no doubt, due to the deeper understanding of the vast 
difference there is between religious experience and theology. 

Now Religion, in this widest sense of the word, is the concern 
ofall men. That we should understand our enthusiasms is right : 
for by so doing we may develop them. We are all therefore in- 
clined to think about what we call our master-purpose. From 
that alone shall we be able to derive an intelligible view of our- 
selves and of the world in which we live. Modernism is con- 
cerned with Religion as a master-purpose. It is intellectual in 
so far as it demands that we should understand Religion : but it 
has a very practical end; for by understanding Religion the 
Modernist hopes to purify and to elevate it. The Modernist is indeed 
a student of the past, but he is that only because his eyes are fixed 
upon the future. Therefore, although the Modernist must belong 
to a small caste, he works for all men. 

In this great question as to the essence of religious experience 
there need be no beating about the bush upon a plea of reverence 
for the past. We know that certain beliefs, commonly called 
religious, are false: and veil our traditional creeds in whatever 
decent cloak of commentary we please, we shall not prevent the 
man in the street from doubting them. The old plan of the 
liberal thinker was to concede as little as possible to the new 
truth, to explain by all the most ingenious and unpersuasive 
methods how the plain words of a creed could still have some sort 
of truth. Thus the Liberal of the old school was bent upon recon- 
ciling scientific with religious truth. But it is a complete mis- 
understanding if Modernism be supposed to be concerned merely 
with this. If Modernism were merely the old Liberalism in a 
new form, it would have very little interest for serious thinkers 
to-day. We have heard more than enough of the reconcilement 
of theology and science, and the secret is out. There cannot be 
any real reconcilement, because theology is merely an obsolete 
science, and the scientific thought of to-day has no place for it. 
The battle is over, and the theologian has lost. No one, of course, 
believes that the old Agnosticism—the physical science or Posi- 
tivism of the last century—has won a victory. That, too, is as 
dead as theology. But the method, which was then imperfectly 
applied, has been used in a wider field, and the result has been the 
complete disappearance of theology. In fact, so complete is the 
disappearance that many intelligent men to-day do not seem to 
understand what theology once was. We may be quite sure it 
was nothing like the doctrines, for example, of Mr. Rashdall. 
‘New’ theology seems to be the child of scientific and philo- 
sophical thought rather than of the old theology. 

Now the Modernist is well aware that scientific thought has 
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no limits—that there is no theological preserve and no germ of 
revealed truth too sacred to be criticised. Whatever statement 
may be made as to Religion it must stand the criticism of the 
intellect and must be judged by reference to vital experience. It 
is of no use to plead that the Trinity is a revealed truth : it must 
be judged as true or false by reference to our own experience of 
the world. If it has a meaning in explanation of the nature of 
this world, then it is true ; if it is useless as an explanation, then, 
it may be historically interesting, but it is as much a mistake as 
the Ptolemaic theory. And exactly the same must be said of 
every article of the Creed and every statement of the Bible. The 
Modernist, therefore, is not a theologian, but a scientist or a 
philosopher. He applies to a special sphere of experience, 
Religion, the same method which the scientist and historian have 
used. There may have been much hesitation on the part of 
Modernists in putting the case so abruptly. The unfortunate 
identification of Modernism with a moderate Liberalism has been 
the result. And we still find religious men who appear to be 
shocked at the idea that so saintly a man as George Tyrrell should 
have gone so very far. For they would fain believe that Tyrrell 
drew the line somewhere, and acted as a kind of theological Canute 
to the rising tide of criticism. But the facts are quite otherwise. 
No man has any right to call himself a Modernist who is not some- 
thing more than an old-fashioned Liberal. There are for the 
Modernist no limits to criticism. True and false mean exactly the 
same in respect of religious statements as they do with regard to 
science and philosophy. We test, for example, the historical 
accuracy of the Gospels, and we may find that there is no evidence 
for various miracles such as we should accept as conclusive if we 
found it in the pages of ‘ profane’ historians. We must, there- 
fore, explain the report of these miracles as mythical or as due to 
& misunderstood tradition. We find tales as to virgin birth, well 
authenticated, in the mythologies of various religions. We must 
judge the earlier chapters of St. Luke and St. Matthew as of the 
same kind as these. The myth may be valuable as a symbol ; but 
so is the legend of the birth of Athena from the brain of Zeus. 
The same must be said with regard to all Christian dogma. We 
and our forefathers were not specially absolved from the laws that 
govern all religions. Our ideas of God were formed according to 
the same principles as we can observe at work in the formation of 
Greek religion or Buddhism. The test is always the same: Do 
these ideas represent any real experience of our own? God may 
be believed by some Christians to be an old man with a bad temper ; 
by others he may be believed to be the Absolute. Each idea must 
be based upon a real experience. 

It has not been the custom of Modernists to put so abruptly the 
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results of their investigation. For that reason there was disagree- 
ment among Modernists as to the method of procedure. I, for 
one, have always felt that, however much the traditional teaching 
may deserve reverence, the best policy in the end was to be 
perfectly plain-spoken. Even at the risk of being misunderstood 
by many—of being abhorrent to many—it is better that there 
should be no misunderstanding due to one’s own words. When 
we say ‘myth’ we mean the same, whether we refer to Athena 
or to the Virgin Birth of Christ ; when we say ‘ symbol ’ we mean 
the same, whether we refer to the Eleusinian Mysteries or to the 
Eucharist. And I am quite certain that such was the meaning 
of Tyrrell and Loisy and Minocchi. I admit, therefore, that I 
do not blame the Roman Church for condemning them : nor am 
I surprised that Modernism is treated as an illegitimate birth. 
Although the new truth bears something of the features of the old 
creed, it is, in fact, a unique and original thing. Undeniably, 
were Modernism to be accepted, the existing organisation of every 
Church would be changed. For, if a man frankly believes a creed 
to be symbolic, he cannot act in the same way towards religious 
practice as he did when he believed the orthodox words to be scien- 
tifically true. New truth is thus always destructive and must be 
opposed by the existing order. Nor does the prophet expect 
anything else to be the immediate result of his words. Only a 
false prophet is bent upon saying things which are pleasant. 

The method applied by the Modernist to religious experience 
at present and to its past history has resulted in conclusions which 
would be as unpalatable to any of the orthodox Christian Churches 
as they are to the Church of Rome. But no Church is bound to 
reject a truth which is now presented to it merely on the ground 
that its traditional teaching has been the opposite. 

The Modernist believes that the old word ‘ God,’ soiled as it 
may be with misuse, with fetichism or childishness, can still be 
used. It may mean either the whole of Reality, or that force 
which we experience in ourselves and in the world and call the 
Ideal. The Christian experience of a living God is something 
more, not something less, than could be expressed by so narrow a 
term as ‘ personal.” The Modernist is not a believer in magical 
powers, whether in ordained persons or in sacraments. He does 
not believe in any special germ of unchangeable revelation. The 
course of Christian experience has been, he thinks, one of dis- 
covery and not one of repetition of known truths in different 
language. In detail there may be many more conclusions which 
appear reasonable to some Modernists; but, of course, in 
problems as to which the evidence is so complex and the investi- 
gators so few, there must be some disagreement as to conclusions. 
One point is deserving of note while we treat the Modernist as a 
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scholar: the strength of his position as a student of religious 
experience is that he has himself something which he would call 
by that name. He is, therefore, a sympathetic student, and is 
not, as too many of our students of comparative Religion are, 
without the experience which gives the whole subject its meaning. 
He explains all forms of Religion by reference to his own expe- 
rience, and does not explain away his experience because of its 
antecedents. So far we have supposed that the Modernist as 
a scholar has reached certain conclusions with regard to religious 
experience and its expressions in dogma and ritual. There is not 
any absolute agreement as to these conclusions. The most 
important element, therefore, in Modernist scholarship is the 
method rather than the conclusions. The critical and scientific 
method as applied to Religion is what was condemned by the 
Roman authorities. But it is futile to assert to-day that criticism 
has reached no conclusions. No one could condemn a method 
unless it were perfectly clear that it had definite results which 
were judged to be pernicious. The method, however, has been the 
first right demanded by Modernists; and, indeed, the whole 
attitude towards Religion and dogma stands or falls with this. 

The Modernist, however, is not only a scholar. He studies 
Religion for a religious end. He is concerned at the state of things 
he sees around him. For he perceives what the clerical ostrich 
hides from himself, that the world is growing out of the forms 
of belief and practice which were once held sacred. Many experi- 
ments are being made in supplying the religious needs of men in 
new ways. The older religions adopt new rituals and silently 
forget some of their doctrines. The rite of Benediction has been 
invented by the Roman Church in comparatively recent times. 
The doctrine as to the magical efficacy of the holy oil in curing 
sickness has been conveniently forgotten. Many orthodox 
teachers find it better to forget hell and to preach about heaven 
only. New rituals and new beliefs are arising. Enthusiasms, 
such as non-political Socialism, inspire some men in a way that 
former ages would have called religious. The Artist is inspired 
with a religious master-purpose. The Scientist is driven by a love 
which we can truly call divine. 

In such circumstances the Modernist stands for one out of 
many possible policies. It may be that rational Religion, even 
with a ritual, can be created. It may be that a genius could 
produce some form of Religion which would supply the needs of 
men. But the Modernist believes that such events are unlikely. 
The future alone can test the hypothesis ; but so far as the evidence 
goes to-day, the Modernist believes it to prove the possibility of 
direct developments of the present forms of Religion. Perhaps the 

Modernist would not oppose experiments in Religion ; but it is not 
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likely that such experiments would appeal to more than a very 
few, and the Modernist is working for the many. 

The Modernist definitely looks forward to a Religion as catholic 
as science is catholic, and as democratic as science is democratic. 
Art or science rather than any religious organisation of to-day has 
what the Modernist hopes that Religion may have—certain univer- 
sal truths, variety of practice but agreement in purpose, and an 
authority based only upon special genius or knowledge. That 
Religion, too, should have these may be a dream : it is undoubtedly 
an ideal which is very far off. But there is nothing irrational in 
supposing that religious experience might be as catholic and as 
highly developed as scientific thought or artistic production. And 
the method by which science and art have reached their present 
organisation has been one of development. In order to reach such 
an ideal schism may be necessary. The Modernist must face the 
possibility that even his hope of catholicism will be perhaps but 
an excuse for a new sect. That would be an unfortunate, but 
it may be a necessary, means. The only means that he must 
absolutely exclude is the creation of ‘rational’ Religion out of 
nothing. The pure essence of Religion is, for the Modernist, 
absolutely nothing at all. One cannot reach real Religion by 
pruning away all the apparently unnecessary developments of 
historic Religion. Even morality cannot be a Religion. It is not 
the right method to take the common element of all religions 
and to say that that is the soul of Religion. It would be as absurd 
as to talk of a pure essence of art, which is the common ele- 
ment in Music and Painting and Sculpture, and to abolish these 
three in favour of pure Art. We want a Religion which is as 
complex at least as Science or Art. Life is various: supreme 
enthusiasms are many. There is not any one thing necessary : 
or, perhaps, we may say any one thing may be the one thing 
necessary. 

Now Protestantism and Puritanism stand for the elevation of 
one principle into the sole constituent of religion. Catholicism, 
even with all the abuses of the Roman system, still is the only 
form of Religion which stands for something more complex. Such, 
briefly, is the reason why the Modernist cannot readily join any 
other body. What is valuable, however, in Catholicism is the 
accumulated social tradition ; and if it is made impossible to use 
that tradition, then perhaps something more than waiting may 
be necessary for this or that individual. But in general Modern- 
ism is not a new form of Protestantism : Modernists have not dis- 
agreed with the Roman merely to agree with the Protestant 
authorities. In fact, the Modernist simply claims to be more 
Catholic than the Pope. He believes himself to represent the real 
Catholicism—even if every other person in the world says he is 
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not a Catholic ; for he conceives that he adheres to what is essen- 
tial in the oldest religious tradition of the West. He recognises 
much that is corrupt or unessential even in popular Catholicism, 
and yet he does not regard the development which has historically 
occurred as in the main a decadence. In expressing religious 
experiences the Modernist would be driven to use traditional lan- 
guage simply because no other words are suitable. Thus he 
would still talk of union with God or life in Christ, because he 
means somethng quite different from ‘ moral enthusiasm ’ or ‘ hero 
worship,’ not because he merely wishes to use the old words in a 
new sense. The terminology of Ethics and Metaphysics is not 
sufficient to express clearly the experiences of Religion. But 
there is nothing sacred about the old theological words. 

In many of the writings of Modernists the language may be 
misleading to anyone who does not know the central thought. 
The Modernist is not concerned with reconciling except as a quite 
subsidiary task. The fact upon which he wishes to lay stress is 
vital religious experience as the one ground of real belief : and he 
wishes to express that experience in terms which are as unam- 
biguous as possible. He does not really care about the detail of 
theological controversy, and because he simply omits what he 
regards as obvious—the results of ‘Comparative Religions,’ for 
example—he is often thought to disagree with them. That is not 
so. But at present the one and only task to which attention can 
be devoted is the examination of fundamental religious expe- 
rience. 

In ritual and religious practice generally the Modernist would 
be traditional : because he believes that ‘ rational ’ ritual is like 
‘ rational ’ clothing or ‘ rational’ food. There may be something 
in it, but generally the ‘reason’ which produces ‘ rational’ 
clothes is the private taste of one man, whereas the traditional is 
really produced by what we may call a social reason. In religion 
also the ready-made never fits, the ‘rational’ tends to become 
freakish. But let it not be supposed that the Modernist cares for 
the quaint hats and medieval clothes of the Roman clergy. Such 
ritualism is quite futile when we are discussing the vital question 
of real and personal religious experience. The spirit alone gives 
life. With a vital experience any form can be used safely, with- 
out such experience all forms are deadly. 

Finally, it is clear that the Modernist is not a Catholic for 
esthetic or merely antiquarian reasons. The ‘ individual expe- 
rience’ of Protestant theology is for him a mistake. For vital 
experience is as much social as it is individual. Each of us is in 
@ very real sense the whole race. This is to be found acknow- 
ledged in the practices of Catholicism : whereas the stress in the 
union with God, according to the ideas of the Reformation, seems 
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to lie more upon the private illumination of an isolated self. The 
value of the Catholic tradition therefore lies in the conception of 
a Church as = democratic but, in a sense, exclusive body. For 
with that body is the accumulation of human achievement in 
religious experience. The Communion of Saints is of the very 
greatest importance in using and developing our religion. 
Through that alone shall we find union with a real God. Thus 
it is a philosophic truth to say that only in the Church is salva- 
tion, or, again, that the Church is the necessary means of union 
with God. Even the hermit in the desert, if he finds God, brings 
with him the accumulated prayer of all his race. 

The Church of the Modernists will be nothing like the Church 
of the Roman theologians. It will be a body which produces 
perhaps an official class of men devoted to special study and special 
service put the Spirit of God no more inhabits an official caste 
than does the spirit of a nation reside in its king. It may be that 
any organisation would stifle the real experience of the Church : 
and yet we cannot make the soul live without the body. Science 
and Art are organised. We find authorities and schools in Science 
and in Art; but the schools are for learners or special investiga- 
tors, and the authorities are simply those who possess a recognised 
knowledge and genius. In drama we may even say that the 
authorities or artists are ritualists, and, as in the churches of 
to-day, we have on the stage to-day many whose only claim to 
an official position in the dramatic art is that they wear the right 
dresses or smile in the usual way. The practice of Religion is 
like that of an art : it is not the mere acting according to mechani- 
cal formule. How, then, can we conceive the Church but as a 
body of men united in developing the same social tradition? The 
members of a Church are not individuals who, having each his 
God, come together because they happen to subscribe to the same 
creed. They are as essentially one as the different limbs of the 
body are one man, and only thus can they live with the Spirit of 
God. That they should agree to one form of words or one type 
of ritual is quite a secondary matter. Such, briefly, is the 
Modernist conception of a Church. That is the sufficient reason 
for the opposition which Modernism will have to encounter from 
all forms of clericalism. 

The facts of ordinary life have nevertheless to be faced. We 
are very far from this ideal Catholicism. How, then, does the 
Modernist conceive that we ought to act at present? First it is 
clear that Modernism is not an apology for the existing Roman 
Catholicism. No Modernist could ‘ convert’ anyone out of the 
particular form of religion into which he has been born in order 
to make him adhere to Rome. Modernism may be given a wider 
meaning, and there may be Modernists in every Church ; but even 
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in the stricter sense, in which Modernism is properly a heresy of 
the Roman Church, the Catholic Modernist would recognise his 
fellowship with all, of whatever creed, who, seeing that creeds 
are symbolic and that life or experience is their meaning, can work 
in different ways towards that unity of which we all dream. No 
man must leave his own road. He may be driven out : but in any 
case the ways towards the one God are very various. Schism leads 
to unity : whereas reunion may simply mean an external agree- 
ment in formulas. Even if the Catholic tradition is the main 
stream, it may yet be proved that the Roman authorities can stop 
its flow. Meantime let us navigate all waters that lead to the 
great ocean. ‘The number of the ways to God is the number of 


the souls of men.’ 
C. Deniste Burns. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MARRIED WORKING WOMAN 


A STUDY 


It is reported that the leaders of the Anti-Suffrage League have 
determined, in their forthcoming campaign, to appeal mainly to 
that dread of universal enfranchisement which undoubtedly 
exists among large sections of English society. In this they are 
probably well advised. When Miss Chrystabel Pankhurst demands 
of the man in the street why he refuses a reform which, by his own 
democratic principles, is long overdue, the harassed citizen takes 
refuge in the vain repetition of arguments which have been a 
hundred times confuted, and of which he secretly recognises the 
futility. The women to be enfranchised under the Conciliation, or 
under any similar, Bill are little over a million in number, are dis- 
tributed among all classes and scattered over all constituencies. 
He knows that their influence on public affairs can never be any- 
thing but small. His political instinct, however, tells him that, as 
soon as as the door of the Constitution is opened to admit the rate- 
and tax-paying woman, forces will get to work to compel the ulti- 
mate admission of the married working-woman, and to bestow on 
the latter political power seems to him little short of madness. In 
the eyes of most people the workman’s wife is a creature of limited 
intelligence and capacity, who neither has, nor ought to have, 
any desires outside her own four walls. She is not so much an 
individual with interests and opinions and will of her own, as a 
humble appanage of husband and children. Theoretically, no 
one would deny the dignity and importance of the office of wife 
and mother; practically, in a society founded on wage-earning, 
work which has no value in the labour market, and which can- 
not be translated into pounds, shillings, and pence, brings little 
respect or recognition to the worker. 

Besides, it has become the fashion for politicians and re- 
formers to lay much of the blame of their own failures and of 
their own social mismanagement on the shoulders of a voiceless 
and voteless class. Platform and Press constantly declare, and, 
therefore, the ordinary citizen believes, that the average wife of 
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the average working man can neither sew, cook, nor wash, manage 
her children, nurse her baby, nor keep her husband from the 
public-house. Why, then, complicate Government by introducing 
into the body politic these ignorant and unsatisfactory creatures? 

It is, of course, easier for Mr. John Burns to declare he is 
ready to schedule the ‘comforter’ as a dangerous implement 
than honestly to face the causes which prevent the mothers from 
bringing up their infants in accordance with the latest medical 
theory. It is also easier for the middle-class housekeeper to 
dilate on the dirt and want of management she observes in mean 
streets than to consider exactly how she would herself conduct 
domestic life in these localities. It is easier to attack the prob- 
lem of infant mortality by founding Babies’ Institutes, and by 
endeavouring to screw up to a still higher level the self-sacrifice 
and devotion of the normal working-class woman, than to incur 
the wrath of vested interests by insisting on healthy conditions 
for mothers and infants alike. It is easier to pass bye-laws 
limiting or prohibiting the employment of children of school age 
than to take measures which would make their tiny earnings of 
less importance to the family. 

The list might be indefinitely extended, but to none of their 
critics and detractors do the women concerned return a word. 
They are not, as yet, class-conscious, and are far too much 
engrossed in their individual hand-to-hand struggle with poverty, 
sickness, and sin, even to realise what outsiders say of them. 
And so judgment goes by default. 

It has, therefore, seemed to the writer of some importance 
to place another and a truer view before the public. Fuller know- 
ledge will, she believes, show that, when at last the recognition 
of the citizenship of women of the lower social grades becomes 
an accomplished fact, the most timid conservative voter need have 
no fear. On the contrary, their votes will prove a powerful 
barrier against many of the changes he most dreads. 

The exclusion of any class from having a voice in the affairs 
of the community has inevitably a cramping and limiting effect. 
Working women are only just beginning to grasp the fact that the 
life of each individual is conditioned by the social and political 
framework within which he or she lives, and to perceive how they 
are, personally and individually, suffering from the refusal in the 
past to allow them any influence on the structure of this frame- 
work. But they are quick to learn. Among the poorer families 
especially, the mental superiority of the wife to the husband is 
very marked. The ceaseless fight which these women wage in 
defence of their homes against all the forces of the industrial 
system develops in them an alertness and an adaptability to 


which the men, deadened by laborious and uninspiring toil, can 
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lay no claim. The wives are, indeed, without the smattering of 

newspaper information which their husbands exchange as political 
wisdom in the public-houses, but they have a fund of common- 
sense, an intimate knowledge of the workings of male human 
nature, and an instinctive righteousness of attitude which make 
them invaluable raw electoral material. 

The writer may explain that for many years she has been con- 
nected with a small Lodge in the South-East district of London 
which, for present purposes, may be called No. 39. It stands in a 
street of three-storied houses, extending from the main road to the 
Thames, and the handsomely moulded doors and windows show 
that the place has seen better fortunes. Local gossip, indeed, 
tells that the street was a favourite place of residence for sea- 
captains and their families in the good old smuggling times, and 
that certain cellars below the pavement, now closed by order of 
the careful County Council, were used as receptacles for contra- 
band goods. There are, at the present day, two or three families 
in every house, and the rent paid by each runs from three shillings 
to seven-and-sixpence a week, according to the number of rooms 
occupied. 

Most of the men get their living by casual waterside labour, 
and it is not necessary to enlarge on the debasing features of this 
method of industrial organisation. The evils, indeed, of irre- 
gular employment have been so fully insisted upon, that an idea 
has grown up in the popular mind that the great majority of the 
houses supported by casual labour are characterised by careless 
and drunken fathers, ignorant and thriftless mothers, neglected 
and starving children. This is just as far from the truth as to 
say that the great majority of upper-class homes in England are 
characterised by selfish extravagance and vice. In every social 
grade certain individuals succumb to the peculiar trials and temp- 
tations of that grade, and public opinion tends to judge each class 
by its failures. Theoretically, indeed, the casual labourer, con- 
sidering the conditions under which he lives and works, ought 
to be all that popular fancy paints him; but the human being 
develops powers of resistance to bad moral as well as to bad 
physical influences, and the docker pulls through where his 
critics would succumb. The experience gained at No. 39 shows 
that one cannot with truth go much beyond the measured state- 
ment of the Minority Report, that ‘wherever we have casual 
employment we find drunkenness and every irregularity of life 
more ‘than usually prevalent.’ One fact alone speaks volumes. 
No home can be looked upon as very bad which sends clean and 
neat children regularly to school. The average attendance in the 
Boys’ and in the Girls’ Departments of the Council schools in the 
district varies from 91 to 95 per cent., thus showing that the 
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families concerned do not contribute more than their share of 
the 10 per cent. of the ‘regular irregulars’ who are the despair 
of the Education authorities. The trim appearance of the pupils 
astonishes every unaccustomed visitor, and, perhaps, astonishes 
even more those persons who know enough of the troubles behind 
the scenes to realise the immense sacrifices and efforts involved 
in the punctuality of the attendance and the tidiness of the 
dress. 

In spite of its drawbacks, the waterside work has an irresist- 
ible attraction for certain men. The young fellow is tempted 
by its days of leisure, its periods of high pay, and the excitement 
of a life of chance. Many an older man, too, grows sick of the 
drudgery of low-paid monotonous labour, which holds out to him 
no hopes and no prospects, and, in spite of the protests of his 
wife, abandons his regular job for the gamble of the water-side. 
‘It’s trying for the big shilling that ruins them,’ say the women ; 
‘the men think they may just as well earn thirty-five shillings in 
four days as twenty-five in six, and that the higher pay will make 
up for the work not being constant.’ 

When the days of famine come, husbands and grown-up sons 
alike fall back on the wives and mothers, who uncomplainingly 
shoulder the burden of keeping the home together when the 
ordinary income fails. The men take the run of ill-luck more or 
less passively. They know in nine cases out of ten a roof will be 
kept over their heads, and some sort of food in their mouths, by 
the efforts of their womenkind, and they wait, patiently enough, 
doing odd jobs when and where they can. The women struggle 
with indescribable heroism ; they persuade the landlord to let the 
rent run, they strain their credit with the grocer, they pawn every- 
thing pawnable, they go out charing, they take in washing. 
And, somehow, as the Poor Law statistics conclusively show, in 
the vast majority of cases the corner is safely turned without 
recourse to public assistance. 

It must not be understood that all those who gather together 
at No. 39 are the wives of casual labourers. The Lodge was, in 
fact, first begun for the benefit of women a little higher in the 
economic scale, but whose lives are, nevertheless, a ceaseless 
round of petty cares. A housewife with four or five children, 
paying a rent of 6s. 6d. out of 22s. allowed her by her husband, 
is, compared with many others in the district, well off ; but her life 
is destitute of any opportunity for recreation or for mental im- 
provement. ‘The general rise in the standard of comfort on which 
social reformers congratulate themselves has made life harder 
for the mothers. ‘ When I was ten years old,’ said one, ‘I was 
helping my parents by gathering stones for the farmers; now, I 
send four girls to school every day with starched pinafores and 
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blacked boots. Except on Sundays, my father never had any- 
thing but bread and cold bacon, or cheese, for his dinner ; now I 
have to cook a hot dinner every day for the children and a hot 
supper every evening for my man.’ 

In order to differentiate the assemblies at No. 39 from the 
ordinary Mothers’ Meeting, the subject of formal religion was 
definitely excluded. The attitude of the ‘Lady from the West 
End come to do good’ was rigidly eschewed. The ground taken 
was that fate had allotted to each individual a different sphere, 
but that one sphere was in no way inferior to another. If the 
leaders had more knowledge of books and of foreign parts, the 
members had more knowledge of domestic management. If those 
on the platform were trying to help some of their fellow creatures, 
those on the chairs were devoting their whole lives to husbands 
and children. To know the founder was, in itself, a liberal educa- 
tion for women who had been taught to look on their sex as essen- 
tially inferior to the male, and properly subordinated to the inte- 
rests and pleasures of the latter. She was a single woman of 
brilliant parts, brimming over with fun and humour, declaring 
she detested babies and openly thanking Heaven that she had 
not been born a man. Her keen sympathy, quick insight, and 
ready resource made her an invaluable auxiliary in all the 
troubles of the members, and it will be long ere No. 39 will cease 
to quote her opinions or to reverence her memory. 

That a meeting of working women should be held primarily 
for purposes of pleasure and recreation was something of an 
innovation in the district, and the women themselves were for 
some time suspicious, and could hardly believe that there was no 
danger of moral or religious lessons being slipped surreptitiously 
into the proceedings. They found, however, that they were 
never preached to on their duties as wives and mothers, but that 
admiration was openly expressed for the gallant way in which they 
faced their difficult lives, and that the speakers, so far from 
inculcating contentment and resignation, held strong views as 
to the intolerable burden imposed on working women by the 
blind forces of society. This method of approach apparently 
justified itself by its results. The defences by which the poor 
strive to protect themselves from the well-meant but inapplicable 
advice of their middle-class well-wishers were broken down, and 
though the leaders of No. 39 make no claim to have edified or 
elevated the women that throng to their meetings, they believe 
they have been enabled to know the ordinary workman’s ordinary 
wife as she appears to herself and to her family, and not as she 
figures in the minds of journalists in search of copy, or of reformers 
in search of a way to employ their energies. And knowledge was 
followed by whole-hearted respect and admiration. 
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Of course, the home-makers of the mean streets are not to 
be judged by middle-class standards. Theoretically, most people 
acknowledge the evolutionary nature of manners and morals; 
practically, they fail to see that a code which works well enough 
in the household of a prosperous professional man would often 
prove disastrous in the household of a dock labourer. Take, for 
instance, the question of order and cleanliness. Not to have 
beds made till 8 o’clock in the evening would reasonably be 
considered to show bad management in the case of a rich woman ; 
to have them made earlier would sometimes show lack of organis- 
ing power in the case of a poor one. ‘ How do you manage about 
the housework if you are out all day?’ a member of No. 39 was 
recently asked. Her reply was entered at the time on the Lodge 
notes, and was as follows :—‘I rise at 4.45, sweep the place a 
bit and get my husband his breakfast. He must be off before 
six. Then I wake and wash the children, give them each a slice 
of bread and butter and the remains of the tea, and leave out the 
oats and sugar for Harry to prepare for the rest lateron. (Harry 
is ten years old.) Then I open up the beds and take the baby to 
Mrs. T. My own work begins at 7 A.M. At 8.30 the firm sends 
us round a mug of tea and I eat the bread and butter I have 
brought with me. I used to come home in the dinner hour, but 
my feet are now so bad that I get a halfpenny cup of coffee in a 
shop and eat the rest of what I have brought. At 4.30 I have 
another cup of tea and get home a little before 7 p.m. I do the 
hearth up, get my husband his supper, and make the beds. Then 
I get out the mending and am usually in bed by 11. On Saturday 
I leave work at noon so as to take the washing to the baths.’ 

Mrs. T.’s husband is in regular work, but owing to a maimed 
hand earns only 17s. 6d. a week. She herself works during the 
season in a jam factory and leads the awful life she described for 
months at a time. True, her beds are not made and her hearth 
is not tidied till late in the evening, but one does not exactly see 
what other and better arrangements of her household affairs a 
whole college of domestic-economy lecturers could devise. 

Another ‘ painful example’ may be quoted from the notes, of 
a house in which one constantly finds dirty teacups on the break- 
fast table, and mother and daughter with dishevelled hair and 
untidy blouses, at 11 o’clock in the morning. 

The S.’s were an exceptionally happy little family till the 
father, owing to changes in the management of his firm, lost 
his work. ‘I’ve been married 33 years,’ said Mrs. 8., her 
commonplace face illuminated by the light of high resolve, ‘ and 
I’ve never once been short of my money. I’d be ashamed if I 
couldn’t keep a roof over father’s head now. I was up button- 
holing at 4 o’clock this morning and I’m proud of it.’ Though 
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the man was in a good club the situation so preyed on his mind 
that he went insane, tried to commit suicide, and was only saved 
by the magnificent courage of the crippled daughter. He has 
now been for over two years in the Cane Hill Asylum, and 
mother and daughter are working their fingers to the bone to pay 
the rent and to keep the home together against his return. Once 
in three months they painfully scrape the pence together for one 
of them to visit the asylum, and nothing so brought home to the 
mind the awful poverty in which mother and daughter were living, 
as the discovery by a visitor that Mrs. S., in order not to go empty- 
handed, saved up the common little biscuits handed round with 
the tea at No. 39. The work, like much other home-work, has 
to be in the hands of the middleman before 1 o’clock, and the 
women would hardly render their desperate struggle easier by 
taking time before that hour for their domestic affairs. Broken 
sleep with a cross baby, delicate health on the part of the mother, 
are also common causes of late hours in the morning. The 
woman gets the older children off to school, and then goes back 
to bed for a little rest, but the reticent English poor do not vouch- 
safe any explanation of their untidy rooms to casual visitors. 
That is kept for those they know and trust. 

But nothing is so astonishing as the prevalence of the belief 
that the wives are bad managers and housekeepers. A moment’s 
reflection will show that, if this were true, the families could not live 
at all. Any analysis of the incomes makes manifest that, when the 
wives have paid rent, coal, gas, soap, insurance, and have set 
aside a small sum for tiny incidental expenses and for the renewal 
of boots and clothes, they seldom have left more than from 10s. 
to 14s. to provide food for two adults and three or four children. 
The husband, of course, costs more than his proportional share ; 
luckily, the men insist on being well fed, or incapacity through 
illness would be even more common among the wage-earners than 
it is at present. In only one instance has it been found possible 
to get a separate estimate of the cost of the husband’s food. This 
worked out at 10d. a day, and his wife thought he was cheaper 
to keep than most men of his class. But as the family had only 
one child the food standard was perhaps somewhat high. Wives 
of the men sent by the Central (Unemployed) Committee under 
Mr. Long’s Act to colony work receive payment at the rate of 10s. 
for themselves, 2s. for the first child, and 1s. 6d. for each succeed- 
ing one, and in only nine instances, according to the report issued 
in 1909, did the payments fail to suffice for the maintenance of the 
homes. On the contrary, the local distress committees were con- 
stantly hearing of cases where the wives sent down stray shillings 
to the husbands for extra pocket-money. 

It is clear that women who keep their families on such incomes 
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have not much to learn in the way of food management. Their 
main energies are concentrated upon securing the greatest quan- 
tity of food for the small sums they can afford, and it is not sur- 
prising that they develop an almost superhuman skill. The aim 
of their lives is to put on the table some kind of hot dinner every 
day. To this they are urged by the public opinion of their families, 
who do not easily forgive failures in what they consider the 
mother’s primary duty, even though it may be for her a veritable 
making of bricks without straw. This is especially the case if 
there are grown-up sons at home; that the latter are out of work 
does not seem to make much difference to the demand. ‘ Well, I 
can’t see them want,’ is the natural reply of the mother when 
expostulated with on the reckless sacrifice of her own health and 
comfort. Women often get into the hands of the moneylenders 
simply because they do not dare to face the household with nothing 
but bread and butter on the table. 

It may be well to enlarge a little on the working woman as 
housekeeper, in view of the prevalent misconception on the sub- 
ject. The information given below has been usually obtained 
when the visitor has sat chatting with the mothers while the 
latter were preparing the midday meal, and is taken from the note- 
books of the Lodge. 

Mrs. A. said : ‘I had a great stroke of luck last week. I sent 
Patsy for a shilling’s-worth of meat on Saturday night, and the 
butcher gave him a piece of skirt, a big veal cutlet, and some 
pieces. Out of the veal and pieces I made a pie which did for 
Sunday’s dinner and supper, and Jack’s dinner on Monday. Then 
I cooked the skirt with haricot beans, potatoes and flour (probably 
she meant a suet pudding), and that did us two days. So I reckon 
the six of us got three hot dinners apiece for 1s. 9d., besides the 
supper and Jack’s dinner.’ (Jack is a grown-up son.) 

Mrs. B. remarked : ‘It’s no good to us if they provide the 
children with dinners at the school for 1d. each. Four of mine 
are attending the Board School (sic) and I can do better for them 
at home. I make a stew of three-pennyworth of pieces, get three 
pounds of potatoes for a penny, and a pennyworth of pot-herbs. 
If I’ve got it I throw in a handful of rice. This makes a good 
dinner for us all, including myself.’ 

It may be noted that stews or meat pies are the commonest 
dinners of the district, and that a pennyworth of pot-herbs stands 
for the largest bunch of carrots, turnips and onions the purchaser 
can persuade the greengrocer to give. 

Mrs. C. informed the writer : ‘ I’ve often made a good supper 
for my man and myself for three-halfpence. When faggots are 
cold you can get one for three farthings. I boil a pennyworth 
of rice till it is quite soft and then cut the faggot through it and 
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boil up altogether. The faggot makes the rice so savoury that 
anyone could eat it.’ 

Faggots are composed of portions of the interior of a pig 
and are highly seasoned. When hot, they cost three-halfpence 
each. 

Mrs. D., in answer to a question as to how she was feeding her 
husband and five children last winter on the occasional shillings 
she earned by charing, replied: ‘ Well, you see, nobody can 
manage better than Ido. I get a halfpennyworth of carrots, half- 
pennyworth of onions, three pounds of potatoes for a penny. 
When they are nearly cooked I cut in two cold faggots. This 
makes a rich broth, and, with a pennyworth of bread, gives me 
and the children as much as we can eat for 34d. 

‘Sometimes I can do better still. I get three-pennyworth of 
pork rinds and bones from the butcher, a halfpennyworth of rice, 
@ pennyworth of potatoes (3 lbs.), and a pennyworth of pot- 
herbs. This gives us all, father included, a good dinner, and 
leaves enough for next day if I boil another pennyworth of 
potatoes, so I reckon I get fourteen hot dinners for 64d.’ 

In order to ascertain if the above dishes were in general use, 
the recipes were read out at a Lodge meeting and remarks invited. 
The criticism on the above was: ‘ Yes, but you can’t always get 
the pork rinds, and though it’s quite true you can make it do for 
twice at a pinch, it doesn’t really give enough if the husband and 
children are hearty.’ 

Mrs. E., who lives in a part of the district where the food 
supply is somewhat less cheap and abundant, but whose husband 
is in good regular work, stated : ‘ Where there is no drink I do not 
consider the women manage badly. For 1s. 2d., I myself can get 
a good dinner for three adults and four children. I get one and 
a-half pounds of pieces for 7d., four pounds of potatoes for 
23d., a cabbage for 1d., and a halfpennyworth of onions. Then 
I get a half-quartern of flour and a pennyworth of suet or dripping 
for a pudding. The children don’t get much meat, but they have 
plenty of vegetables and pudding with gravy.’ 

Mrs. F. said : ‘ It’s harder to manage, I consider, when your 
children are grown-up and live at home. They expect such a lot for 
the money they give you, and a mother doesn’t like to fall short. 
If I wasn’t very careful and watched every penny, I’d never 
make ends meet. This morning I am cooking 44 lbs. of potatoes 
(3d.), half a peck of peas (3d.), pot-herbs (1d.), and 4 lbs. scrag 
of mutton (1s.). This comes to 1s. 7d., and will provide dinner 
for six grown-up people and supper for four.’ 

Mrs. G.’s husband was struck down with an incurable nervous 
complaint eighteen months ago, and the family’s total resources 
are under 20s. The mother goes out to work and has to pay for 
the minding of her baby. There are four children, but she said : 
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‘I manage to get them a bit of hot dinner most days, though, as 
I’m not at home, it’s not cooked as it should be. The children 
often have potatoes and dripping, and they like it.’ 

Mrs. H.’s family numbers twelve, and ranges from a son of 
twenty-five to a baby of twenty-four months. The husband has 
had no regular work for five years, but does what he can. Four 
of the children are at work. This family takes much pride in 
itself, and the standard of life insisted upon has nearly worried 
the mother into her grave. One day she bewailed herself as 
follows: ‘ My dinners come to 2s. a day, and I can’tdo them 
under, and the children eat a loaf every day in addition to their 
meat and vegetables. The grocer’s book is never under eleven 
or twelve shillings.’ A careful investigation into the accounts 
of the family showed that the absolutely necessary expenses, 
including rent, mounted up to 21. a week, and, as the income 
seldom reached that sum, the mother was never out of debt. 
‘I can’t help it!’ she exclaimed desperately ; ‘if I don’t keep 
their bellies full now, what will happen to them when they are 
older? ’ 

Mrs. I. was a young woman and it was hinted she was not 
perhaps quite as good a manager as some of the older hands. 
‘You are mistaken,’ she said quietly, opening her oven door. ‘I 
go to work as nearly as I can. I got that piece of meat for 5d., 
and with a pennyworth of potatoes my man and I will have.a 
good hot dinner, and there will be enough meat left to eat cold 
to-morrow.’ 

The above examples are perhaps sufficient to show the nature 
and character of the housekeeping in the district round No. 39. 
It will be observed they lend no countenance to the statement 
that the women are too ignorant and lazy to make the best of 
their resources. 

The narrowness of the pecuniary margin may be shown in 
another way. Four or five years ago, from causes over which 
these women had no control, the price of sugar went up a penny 
a pound. Steps were taken to discover how this affected the 
homes. The poor use a good deal of sugar.’ It evidently supplies 
some special lack in their dietary, and 4 lbs. a week is an average 
amount for a family. The evidence was emphatic. ‘We 
would feel even a farthing’s difference,’ said one woman ; ‘ since 
I have had to pay fourpence a week more for sugar, the children 
and I have only had bread and butter for Saturday’s dinner.’ 
‘I was going away by the Women’s Holiday Fund,’ said another, 
‘but I’ve had to give that up. I couldn’t manage the weekly 
pence.’ Another smiled as she showed her broken boots. ‘I 
usually get myself a new pair this time of year,’ she remarked, 
‘but I don’t know where they are coming from now.’ 

A tiny fact may be cited which yet is eloquent of the careful- 
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ness of the management of the food. Most families keep a cat; 
but there are seldom or never enough scraps to feed the animal, and 
the cats’-meat man is an institution in the poorest streets. 

In only one case has the writer actually come across the ignor- 
ance of cooking assumed by the popular judgment to be well-nigh 
universal. Mrs. X. was a gallant little soul striving to maintain 
a consumptive husband and two children out of her wages as a 
jelly-packer. She confessed she could do nothing but fry, and, 
even then, had to ask her husband if the chops were cooked. As 
the only room she was able to afford had nothing but a tiny open 
fireplace, no amount of theoretical knowledge would have made 
much difference. Even Mrs. X., however, has apparently mas- 
tered her ignorance. An extraordinary piece of good fortune 
wafted her and her household to a cottage near Orpington, and 
she is now doing a good business by taking in boarders. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the women are satis- 
fied with the feeding of their families. They know they manage 
to get the utmost value for every penny, but they are fully aware 
of the difference between the amount of food sufficient to prevent 
a child being conscious of privation and the abundant nourish- 
ment necessary for building up robust frames. ‘ My children 
don’t go hungry,’ they say, ‘ but they don’t have what they ought 
to have.’ Directly a child leaves school and begins to bring in a 
few shillings, the extra money is at once devoted to an increased 
food supply, and this fact has an important bearing on certain 
proposals for raising the school age now before the public. 

The question will be asked, how, if the facts are as stated in 
this article, the widespread belief in the incapable household 
management of the poor has arisen? Once started, the opinion 
was bound to find easy currency in a country where classes have 
so little knowledge of each other as is the case in England. The 
public is always glad to save itself the trouble of thinking or of 
personal investigation, and thankfully passes on as genuine coin 
any generalisation supplied to it with a sufficient show of autho- 
rity. Besides, there has been an undoubted shrinking from 
facing facts as Mr. Rowntree faced them in York, and from 
being driven to acknowledge that the primary cause of the physi- 
cal degeneracy of the children is the insufficiency of their fathers’ 
wages. 

Many speakers and writers on this subject have also fallen 
victims to the common error of neglecting to consider percen- 
tages ; in other words, of taking the exception for the rule. There 
are thousands of parents in London alone who are totally unfit 
to have the care of their children at all, and of whom no criticism 
can be too severe. But it is not a justifiable proceeding, in order 
to point a speech or to adorn a leading article, to impute the faults 
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of homes devastated by drink, or driven, from some special defect 
of character, below the nogmal level, to the households of decent 
labourers, who constitute at least 85 per cent. of their class. This 
is not to say that such men never get drunk, nor spend in beer 
money which their wives badly need for food ; but their excesses 
are of the nature of accidents rather than of habits and are not 
sufficiently frequent to wreck the homes. 

Then, too, it is a very easy matter for an observer from the 
outside to misunderstand and misinterpret what he does actually 
see. 

Take four instances which came under the observation of the 
leaders of No. 39 within a few days of each other, and which, 
had they not possessed means of getting behind the scenes, would 
have appeared to afford ample confirmation of the popular belief. 

1. A woman was met going to buy a red herring for her son’s 
dinner, a lad of eighteen, in good work and on whose earnings 
the family largely depended. 

2. A little girl was found buying bread and pickles for her own 
and her three little brothers’ dinner. 

8. Mrs. B.’s children were seen coming from the cookshop 
bearing in their hands their dinners of fried fish and potatoes. 

4, Annie P., a member of the Girls’ Club, commented on the 
cocoa being made with water. Her mother always made it with 
milk. 

Full knowledge in each case showed that the apparent folly 
was nothing but intelligent adaptation to circumstances. In 
the first case, Mrs. D.’s boy always refused to eat cold meat, on 
which the rest of the family that day were dining. He was, how- 
ever, quite contented if his mother provided him with a penny- 
worth of pease-pudding and a penny bloater—not an extravagant 
nor an innutritious dinner. 

Many critics of the domestic management of the poor conve- 
niently overlook the fact that the housekeeper of the tiny tene- 
ment can no more force her menfolk to eat what they do not like 
than can the lady of Belgravia. This is the answer to the ever- 
recurring question, why do not the poor use porridge? The truth 
is the women do provide porridge, rice, or any other cheap food, 
when the families will eat it; it is useless to cook viands they 
will not eat. But to proceed to case 2. 

The mother was dying of cancer, but had refused to be removed 
to the infirmary, where she would have been well fed and well 
cared for, because, as she pathetically said to the district nurse, 
she wanted to manage for the children even if she could no longer 
work for them. The family resources for that day’s dinner con- 
sisted of three-halfpence to feed four children. When the eldest 
child came home from school, she procured from an eating-house 
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a large part of a stale loaf for a penny, and spent the rest of her 
funds on pickles. Her instinct told her.that something to promote 
the flow of saliva was necessary if the little ones were to swallow 
enough of the dry food to sustain them. It is open to question if 
she could have done better in the circumstances. 

Mrs. B., whe is one of the loveliest characters the writer has 
ever known, explained that careful calculation had convinced her 
that she got more value for her money at the cookshop than by 
preparing the food at home; principally because it was saturated 
with more fat than she could afford. That morning she had had 
nothing in the house for the midday meal but bread and butter. 
A neighbour, however, had asked her to run up a child’s chemise 
on her machine, and for this she had been paid twopence. She 
had, therefore, given each child a halfpenny to spend for its 
dinner, and one had chosen fish, and the others fried potatoes. A 
thick slice each of bread and butter in addition would keep them 
content till tea-time, and she could thus save the cost of fuel. 

Mrs. P. is an intelligent woman, though unable to read or 
write, and is burdened with two very delicate grown-up daughters. 
She has found by experience that the only way to keep them at 
work at all is to feed them liberally, and that every attempt to 
reduce expenditure in this direction is followed by collapse and 
absence from work. Therefore, although she never ceases to 
groan over her housekeeping expenses, she finds no way of 
reducing them. 

Another example may be cited to show how easy it is to mis- 
understand the domestic economy of the poor, even for observers 
who live among them and are whole-heartedly devoted to their 
service. 

Not long ago an excellent and enthusiastic head-master of a 
Council school was speaking, by request, to a set of working women 
on the feeding of school-children. He told them he made a point of 
standing at the gate of his playground and of noticing which pupils 
returned to afternoon school eating bread and butter. In this 
way he considered he got a clue as to which boys had had no 
dinner cooked for them at home. With their usual provoking 
diffidence, the audience said nothing at the time; but several of 
them explained afterwards that many children demanded a slice 
of bread and butter as a finish to their meal of meat and vegetables 
—just as middle-class children expect pudding—and that they 
ate this in the street, being glad to escape into the open air as 
soon as possible. 

Again, one has heard the theory seriously put forth, based on 
the many varieties of tinned foods to be seen in the grocers’ 
windows in poor quarters, that the men are forced to live on pre- 
served meats owing to the laziness and ignorance of the wives. 
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A grocer near No. 39 gave a different explanation. Tinned foods 
appear in the shops of poor quarters as they constitute the cheapest 
form of window dressing. They are seldom or never bought by 
the poor, being, in fact, beyond their means ; but the wives of the 
better-class artisans and of some of the shopkeepers occasionally 
purchase them to serve as ‘ relishes’ for tea or supper. Women 
of the better class dislike dirtying their kitchen ranges late in the 
day. 

Other people, again, base their charges of the women’s ignor- 
ance of food and feeding on the scraps of bread and meat occasion- 
ally to be seen in the dust-pails. Well, every practical house- 
keeper knows that often the cheapest thing to be done with morsels 
of stale food is to get rid of them. Besides, the English are clean 
feeders, and accidentally soiled viands are always rejected. 

One is obliged to go into these trivial details, so far-reaching 
are the misguided theories founded upon them. 

One other point must be noticed. It is seriously contended 
that the relative infantile death-rates of the rich and of the poor 
conclusively prove the ignorance and the carelessness of the 
mothers of the masses. It could be far more fairly argued that 
since the mother of the mean streets does persuade over four-fifths 
of her infants to live, and often even to thrive, among adverse 
conditions as to warmth, space, light, air, and exercise, which 
would infallibly kill a West-End baby, the blue ribbon remains 
with her. That the infant mortality is not primarily due to 
wrong feeding is shown by the fact that, of all those who perish 
in the first year, half die in the first three months, while 
they are still being fed by the mothers. Pecuniary considerations 
in most poor districts prevent recourse to bottle-feeding, save in 
cases of absolute necessity. 

Next to their fathomless capacity for self-sacrifice—a trait 
which is developed to a degree which is positively harmful both 
to their families and to the State—the most distinctive character- 
istic of such women as are represented at No. 39 is their courage. 

Think of it! Two-thirds of them are without the least economic 
security ; they have no financial reserves; their husbands either 
have no regular employment or are on jobs from which they can 
be dismissed at a week’s notice. So far from having relations 
to fall back upon, they are constantly forced to come to the rescue 
of people worse off than themselves. Their homes, which are 
these women’s all, are at the mercy of circumstances absolutely 
beyond their own control. Did they yield to the nervous fears 
natural to the situation, there would not be a sane individual 
among them. Their power of temporarily throwing off their 
anxieties is worthy of a student of Eastern occultism, and excites 
the envious admiration of less fortunate folk. No chance visitor to 
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the Lodge who witnessed the gaiety of the members could ever 
guess at the tragedies which lie behind. ‘The laugh’s over for 
the week,’ say the women as they troop downstairs, but their 
mental control has enabled them to make the most of that one 
opportunity. 

They know that nothing they or their husbands can do will 
in any way guarantee the future, and so they resolutely take short 
views and make the most of each day as it comes. Their exhor- 
tation to each other is, ‘ Do the best you can, keep a good heart, 
and chance it.’ 

It is here that the explanation lies of that want of thrift which 
so often distresses their middle-class censors, and of the hostility, 
more or less veiled, which is felt by the working classes towards 
the Charity Organisation Society. They know they simply could 
not conduct their lives on the maxims inculcated by that excellent 
set of people without losing all that makes life worth living, and 
without giving themselves over to a sordid materialism. 

Actual physical privation, for themselves or their dependents, 
is such an horrific vision to those who have never experienced it 
that they cannot understand a man or woman hesitating at any 
sacrifice to avoid it. The poor feel differently ; they have faced 
the monster at close quarters, and ‘they have learnt that ‘man 
does not live by bread alone.’ No one can dwell among them 
without many times standing rebuked at their nobler estimate 
of the relative value of things. A man, more often out of work 
than in, will somehow scrape the money together to visit his 
idiot daughter in Darenth Asylum ; half-starved families will keep 
a fire going day and night to prolong the life of a dying baby; 
harassed mothers will take something from their own children’s 
food to save a neighbour’s child from being buried by the parish ; 
parents, after a hard winter, will provide the children with a 
little finery for the spring. 

The Lodge annals record numerous examples of how bravely 
the women meet the strain when it comes. One may be 
quoted :— 

Mrs. A. said : ‘My man was in the Infirmary eleven months ; 
I had four children to keep, but he had always been a good 
man to me, and I made up my mind he should find his home 
together when he came out. It turns me sick now to remember 
how I starved and pinched and scraped. When he came home 
and found I had not parted with a thing, he cried like a child.’ 

Yet the very same women who keep a smiling face and a stout 
heart amid the torturing uncertainty of their lives, and who rise 
so grandly to the occasion when utter self-sacrifice is demanded, 
in lesser matters show a lack of moral courage. A gar- 
ment disappears from the line in a jumble sale. The culprit is 
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known and the English sense of honesty in small things is out- 
raged, but no one will take the responsibility of giving informa- 
tion or dare to face the wordy wrath of the exposed party. When 
at last the affair reaches the Leader’s ears, she knows the moral 
sense of the community is demanding the expulsion of the wrong- 
doer, but no one will give any direct help. Each woman, when 
questioned, admits she has heard the report, but will devise the 
most ingenious fictions to avoid giving her authority. In ad- 
ministration one is practically driven back on something like the 
old English method of expurgation. If a sufficient number of 
trustworthy and sensible women declare their belief in the guilt of 
the accused person, it is practically safe to act on their conviction ; 
at least, there is probably no more frequent miscarriage of justice 
than occurs in the ordinary courts. It may be remarked in pass- 
ing that there are many curious traces among the masses of the 
era before written laws and organised legal systems. There is 
a sort of common law, one does not know how else to describe 
it, which largely regulates their relation to each other quite inde- 
pendently of, and, sometimes, in spite of, the law of the land. 

Admirable as is the courage of the women in facing the chances 
and changes of their precarious lives, it is equalled by the forti- 
tude with which they scrub, cook and wash, and bear children, 
while suffering from torturing physical derangements. Judging 
from the members of No. 39, and there is no reason to suppose 
they differ from the rest of their class, the health ef the wives 
and mothers of the nation is a national scandal and a national 
danger. That the conversation of the poor so often turns on their 
ailments is a matter of kindly derision to the rich ; that they ever 
talk of anything else is a matter of wonder to those who see these 
women carry on their lives of strenuous exertion under circum- 
stances which would send their well-off critics into surgical homes 
for months. The disorganisation and discomfort of the home is 
so great when the mother is laid aside that she has to keep on her 
feet somehow, in order to attend to the family’s immediate and 
pressing requirements. She can spare neither time nor money 
for her own needs. In times of scarcity she is the first to go 
short of food, clothing and rest, and the last to reap the benefit 
when good times return. What wonder that she is sometimes 
driven, with dire ultimate results, to stimulants as a means of 
getting through her day’s work? 

Some time ago the women householders, most of them over 
middle-age, of a certain ward in the Borough of Bermondsey, 
were invited to a meeting, and this question was put, row by 
row: ‘ Are the children you see to-day healthier or less healthy 
than the children you knew when you were young?’ The 
answers given were practically identical: ‘Children, when we 
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were young, were nothing like so well fed and well cared for as 
they are to-day, but they were a deal stronger. The mothers are 
weaker nowadays, and so the babies are born weaker.’ 

Rudyard Kipling says somewhere that there is no wisdom like 
the wisdom of old wives, and thus these illiterate women laid their 
finger on the weak point of most of the schemes afloat at the pre- 
sent moment for social regeneration. The most direct method 
of improving the condition of the homes and of the children is to 
improve the condition of the mothers, but unfortunately modern 
legislation is proceeding on a different tack. In order to deal with 
the comparatively small class of dirty, idle and drunken parents, 
most of whom are totally unfit to have charge of their children at all, 
the law in its ignorance is not hesitating to harass intolerably the 
great mass of industrious and self-sacrificing working-class women ; 
but this subject must be reserved for another article. 


ANNA MARTIN. 
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THE RADICAL PARTY AND SOCIAL 
REFORM 


THE Conference having failed to arrive at an agreement on the 
subject of the Lords’ Veto the Prime Minister has announced his 
intention of advising an immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
The country will therefore again be plunged, somewhat gratui- 
tously as some may think, into the whirl and excitement of a 
general election almost before these words appear in print, and for 
the second time within the year. 

Mr. Balfour has, in a statesmanlike speech at Nottingham, 
outlined the Unionist programme, which includes efficient national 
defence, a reformed and effective Second Chamber, the main- 
tenance of the Union, Tariff Reform, and an increase of small 
land-ownership ; and he has appealed to the moderate and fair- 
minded opinion of the electorate, to the silent voter. Some elec- 
tioneering manifestoes have appeared. There is one, of course, 
from Mr. Churchill. Also another from Mr. Keir Hardie, in which 
he bitterly attacks the Government, and evidently shows that, for 
financial or other reasons, a second general election within the 
year is not popular with the Labour party. Mr. John Redmond 
has returned from the States with 200,000 dollars of alien money 
for Home Rule electioneering purposes. Meantime the Parlia- 
ment (Veto) Bill has been forced on the Lords without a possibility 
of amendment or adequate debate. Lord Lansdowne, in reply, 
promptly tabled five resolutions dealing with Second Chamber 
Reform. Although pressed in both Houses the Government 
have given no further information on the all-important subject 
of ‘guarantees’ beyond the Prime Minister’s statement of 
the 14th of April last. It is also interesting to note 
that Lord Rosebery’s resolution on House of Lords reform 
was unanimously passed by that assembly on the 17th of 
November. 

We have here political issues of grave and far-reaching import- 
ance, and in effect a national crisis of the first magnitude, in which 
the Union and the continued existence of an effective Second 
Chamber are both at stake. For the next few weeks, in the 
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conflict and confusion of issues, it will be difficult to appeal to calm 
and dispassionate opinion. Nevertheless, I desire briefly to 
consider the attitude of the Radical party and its leaders towards 
Social Reform, which is here taken to mean a general material 
improvement in the condition of our wage-earning population. 
Apart from the questions of Irish Home Rule and of National 
Defence, the chief issues before the country, such as, for example, 
Free Trade or Tariff Reform, Radical and Socialist taxation or a 
scientific tariff, either directly affect and appeal to the industrial 
and material condition and prosperity of our people; or, like the 
abolition of the Lords’ Veto, are merely a means toan end. The 
Irish Nationalists desire the abolition of the Veto in order to pave 
the way to Home Rule, and for the same reason are prepared to 
swallow Radical Budgets. The Labour-Socialist party also think 
they see in the Lords’ Veto the chief obstacie to further Socialist 
legislation, such as the Right to Work Bill and the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment. Even the question of efficient national defence 
mainly resolves itself into a question of national expenditure 
and taxation. The hard practical facts of our social economics 
meet us almost at every turn. Under all these circumstances, 
therefore, it is not surprising that Radical leaders during the past 
two general elections, and since, have laid themselves out to appeal 
to the material interests of the industrial electorate, and even to 
its cupidity, in order to gain political support. 

Let us, then, endeavour to ascertain, not so much from election 
oratory as from their calmer and more dispassionate pronounce- 
ments, what Radical leaders are really driving at when they talk 
of Social Reform, and by what means they propose to improve the 
material condition of the nation. 

The appalling problem of destitution in our midst is, without 
doubt, a great blot on our modern civilisation. It would be very 
easy to pile up the agony on this subject. The daily published 
records of our police-courts alone supply all the material required 
for the most ardent social reformer. They contain every aspect 
and variety of human need and human tragedy, while the problem 
of destitution, of the actual want of the necessaries of life, compli- 
cated no doubt by vice and crime, of which it is most frequently 
either the cause or the result, is inextricably woven through 
them all. 

Discontent, we are told, is the mother of progress. If this is 
true, as no doubt within limits it is, then indeed is modern 
England on the path of lusty progress. Education has spread and 
widened ; means of communication, of knowledge, and of inter- 
national intercourse have vastly improved and increased since the 
days when Adam Smith advocated individual liberty as the founda- 
tion and the essence of political economy ; and the result of it all 
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is that while the British Empire has increased in area, in wealth, 
and in power beyond the wildest dreams of the Early Victorian 
economists and politicians, and the aggregate wealth of the 
British people constantly arouses both the envy and admiration of 
the modern civilised world, yet the poor and the destitute and the 
discontented are with us still in steadily increasing numbers. 

There are thus two essential factors of the situation, namely : 
(1) a national problem of unemployment and destitution of un- 
doubted and grave dimensions; and (2) heterogeneous political 
forces fully alive to this problem working by and through a Radical 
Government for their own diverse ends. 

This brief and incomplete summary of the position, viewed 
mainly from a Social Reform standpoint, is not intentionally 
partisan. I write as an armchair politician with some practical 
knowledge of the exigencies of party warfare and electioneering 
oratory, but with a sincere desire to discuss, and even criticise, the 
speeches of the Radical leaders of to-day, so far as possible from 
@ non-party view. The pressing and important nature of our 
social problems should raise them above party, if such were 
possible. For the same reason the speeches of the present Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other Cabinet 
Ministers referring to them demand our earnest attention, mainly 
because of the political forces that those Ministers, for the time 
being, represent. An emperor may, or may not, be an exceptional 
personality, but if he is the head of, let us say, a homogeneous and 
well-trained army of several million men, whatever he may say or 
do is eagerly and respectfully listened to and noted. If the army 
be heterogeneous and ill-regulated the position becomes even more 
stimulating and attractive, because of the increased uncertainty as 
to what its leader or leaders may say or do in any given set of 
circumstances. 

The particular speech to which I desire to call attention is that 
delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the City Temple 
on the 17th of October last. The circumstances in which this 
speech, subsequently described as ‘immortal’ by the chairman, 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, was delivered are worth noting. The 
place was a church. The chairman a well-known Noncon- 
formist divine. Its object was in support of the social work of 
the Liberal Christian League, an organisation with supporters 
among all political parties, Labour, Liberal, and Conservative, 
including Mr. A. J. Balfour, who had sent an approving telegram 
which was read by the chairman-to the meeting. The church was 
crowded. The proceedings were opened with prayer, and Mr. 
Lloyd George then delivered a long and eloquent address on what 
he described as the problem of destitution. It is impossible to 
imagine circumstances under which party politics would have been 
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more out of place, or where a sober, earnest, aud unbiassed 
pronouncement on a pressing national question would be more 
naturally expected. 

Nothing of the kind occurred. Without being uncharitable or 
biassed, it is, I submit, impossible to read and examine Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech without a feeling of regret that a responsible 
Cabinet Minister, on such an occasion, and in a place of worship, 
should, with thin philosophic pretence, have spoken in so illogical 
and partisan a spirit. It is true that the Unionist Press, with 
some exceptions, were strangely kind and sympathetic in their 
criticisms of this ‘immortal’ speech next day. The Times, for 
example, described it in a leading article as ‘ sincere,’ ‘ moderate,’ 
and ‘a philosophic handling of grave social questions.’ In a letter 
published in the same paper a day or two after Mr. Amery, on the 
other hand, characterised it as ‘in no sense meant to be a serious 
analysis of existing social evils, but—just ‘‘ Limehouse ’’ through 
the nose, preceded by prayer and followed by nauseous flattery.’ 
The Spectator took quite a different view from the Times. In an 
article published in its issue of the 22nd of October much of the 
contents of the speech, we are told, was ‘ essentially mischievous.’ 
This evoked a characteristic outburst of offensive personalities 
from Mr. Lloyd George (Crediton, the 22nd of October) directed 
against the editor of the Spectator, but he offered no reply to the 
temperate and reasoned criticism of the article. 

Referring to this personal attack the Spectator, in its issue of 
the 29th of October, remarks that Mr. Lloyd George 


has chosen a method of reply which makes it impossible for us to pursue 
the controversy. We feel bound, however [the Spectator continues], to 
express our deep regret that one who holds so high an office in the nation’s 
Government should have been unable to control his temper under criticism 
which, whether merited or not, at any rate did not pass the proper bounds 
of political controversy. The nation has a right to expect from those on 
whom it confers a great public trust a high standard of conduct, and as a 
rule that expectation is fulfilled. 


It is also worthy of notice that on the 27th of October the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, the chairman of the City Temple meeting, wrote 
a letter to the Times emphatically repudiating the accusation that 
the meeting had been organised for political purposes. He pointed 
out that the meeting had been called to direct public attention to 
the problem of destitution and to ask for support for voluntary 
service among the poor. ‘ We hold,’ writes Mr. Campbell, ‘ that 
the solving of the problem of destitution should be considered 
superior to the exigencies of party strife,’ and he went on to state 
that efforts had been made to secure the attendance of some pro- 
minent speaker of Conservative politics on the occasion in question, 
unfortunately without success. ; 
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In view of these various and somewhat conflicting comments 
and incidents let us proceed to examine this historic utterance, 
always remembering that the speaker was a responsible member 
of high rank in the present Government, the guardian, for the 
time being, of the national purse; that the subject on which he 
spoke is of wide, serious, and even pressing national import ; and 
that the views he then expressed, and the principles he expounded, 
may not long hence be translated into Acts of Parliament if the 
Radical party are returned to power. 

Having disclaimed all intention of offending party prejudice 
or aiming at party advantage in anything he might say on that 
occasion, Mr. Lloyd George commenced by alluding to destitution 
among the masses of the people and also to the prevalence of labour 
unrest in civilised countries. This latter, he suggested, was 
caused by discontent of the workman with his lot, a recent article 
in the Westminster Gazette from a ‘ well-informed ’ correspondent 
dealing particularly with the workmen of the north of England 
being cited in support of this suggestion. One phrase here used 
by Mr. Lloyd George is worth quoting, for it seems to strike the 
main note of his speech and at once opens the door to hostile 
criticism. The prevalent labour unrest in industrial England, he 
suggests, is based upon the contrast between the workman’s ‘ hard 
grey life and that of other more favoured, although not more 
meritorious, members of Society.’ ‘Are you sure,’ asked the 
speaker a little further on, ‘ that there is no real justification for 
this discontent? ’ 

Here at once is confusion of thought between industrial 
employment and destitution. The workman discontented with his 
lot and envious of the well-to-do is one thing ; the unemployed and 
destitute another. I do not like to suggest that a Minister of the 
Crown, addressing a large non-pacty meeting in a place of worship, 
deliberately encouraged a violation of the tenth commandment. 
But I, for one, do not believe that the picture drawn of the British 
workman and his ‘hard grey lot’ is true to life. I claim some 
knowledge of the British workman of the north of England, having 
represented a Lancashire industrial constituency for twenty years 
in the House of Commons. I have had tea with colliers’ wives, 
descended coal pits with their husbands, associated in sport and 
conviviality with glass-blowers and other workmen, and generally 
had much intercourse with Lancashire working men of all sorts. 
As a class they are healthy, happy, and as contented as is com- 
patible with mortal lot ; not concerned to envy the wealth of their 
employer, thoroughly enjoying their own amusements—rabbit- 
coursing, pigeon-flying, whippet-racing, football matches, &c., 
with social intercourse in their clubs. I rather fancy that many 
a sturdy north of England artisan might resent the veiled 
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imputation that he coveted his neighbour’s house or anything that 
is his. 

Mr. Lloyd George made a bad start, and, perhaps unwittingly 
—for great is the force of political training and party instinct— 
at once appears to have struck the note of class hatred and social 
discord. He went on to mention Tariff Reform and Old-Age 
Pensions, ingeniously bringing in the controversial statements 
that the former must raise the cost of living, has done so in foreign 
countries, will injure the fortunes of certain individuals (not 
specified), bring ruin to certain vested interests and trades, and is 
a ‘raging and tearing propaganda.’ Every single one of these 
assertions can be challenged by Tariff Reformers. Under the 
circumstances they were obviously and strikingly out of place. 

The Old-Age Pension Act serves the double purpose of 
reflecting credit on a Radical Government and its sympathetic 
officials, and-emphasising the amount of national poverty and 
destitution which these pensions are designed in some small 
measure to relieve. It is sufficient here to note that the great 
national problem of destitution in its most serious aspect touches 
early life and middle age, in regard to which any talk of old-age 
pensions is almost mockery. It is, in effect, to say to the desti- 
tute and starving bread-winner in the prime of life : ‘ You may be 
unemployed and starving now ; but never mind—in thirty or forty 
years, if you live long enough, you may be eligible for a pension 
of 5s. a week.’ 

But I pass from these minor points to the essence and grava- 
men of the Chancellor’s speech—namely, the causes of national 
waste and how, according to Mr. Lloyd George, this waste may 
possibly be remedied, how the wilderness may blossom like a 
rose, and all may be blessed with abundance. We are not only 
entitled, but bound, to infer from the serious public utterances of 
a Radical Cabinet Minister of the front rank, made on a serious 
occasion, the general lines of future Radical Social Reform policy. 

There are three counts in Mr. Lloyd George’s indictment 
on national waste. First, in respect to armaments; second, in 
respect to land ; and, third, in respect to what he terms the ‘ idle 
rich.’ First, as to armaments. Pending international agree- 
ment, the necessity for expenditure on armaments is reluctantly 
admitted, but this expenditure is condemned, on principle, as 
‘preparation for human slaughter’ and as ‘ gigantic national 
waste.” Then comes the following astounding statement : ‘ Were 
this burden removed Great Britain could afford to pay every 
member of the wage-earning classes an additional 4s. a week with- 
out interfering in the slightest degree with the profits of capital.’ 

I submit that every one of these propositions can be directly 
challenged on both economic and ethical grounds as either abso- 
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lutely untrue or dangerously misleading, and if they were ever to 
be acted on by the Government of our country must inevitably 
lead to increased unemployment and national disaster. 

Let us first take the simple economic proposition that 
70,000 ,0001. spent on armaments is ‘ gigantic national waste,’ and 
is depriving each wage-earner in the country of 4s. a week. If 
this were true, and believed by the wage-earners to be true, it is 
in itself a bribe to every such wage-earner in the country who has 
a vote to support through thick and thin a Government pledged 
to reduce national armaments whenever and wherever possible. 
This is the measure of its danger. 

But the economic truth is all the other way. By far the 
greater proportion of the 70,000,000/. in question goes in pay or 
wages to the thousands of able-bodied citizens who constitute our 
Navy and Army. Some authorities put this amount as high as 
90 per cent. of the whole. In addition to this, and taking our 
naval expenditure only, full work in our shipyards spells prosperity 
and good wages in our engineering shops, iron and steel factories, 
coal mines and other allied industries. The money is circulated 
in wages to many thousands of operatives and artisans throughout 
the kingdom, and through them to the small shopkeepers of our 
industrial centres, ay, and even to our publicans and tobacconists, 
who have as much right to live and thrive as any other class of the 
community. A battleship may or may not be ‘an instrument of 
human slaughter,’ but its manufacture means good wages and the 
means of living to thousands of bread-winners and their depen- 
dents. All this has to be set on the other side of the account. 
Had Mr. Lloyd George taken these economic facts into considera- 
tion, we are entitled to ask, when drawing his indictment on 
national waste and recklessly promising an extra 4s. a week— 
how to be earned or by whom to be paid not specified—to every 
wage-earner in the country? 

Then there is the national education and training involved. 
War, with all its grim horrors, is one thing. Preparation and 
readiness for war is quite another. I have recently returned from 
the north of Scotland, and had opportunity while there of visiting 
a portion of our North Sea fleet in Cromarty Firth. I can vouch 
from personal intercourse and observation for the existence of 
scores and hundreds of able-bodied bluejackets, men of their 
hands, healthy, well-developed citizens of our Empire, trained to 
habits of temperance, obedience, and self-control, who, when their 
term of naval service is done, can be, and are, utilised in many a 
skilied and useful service of peace. Is the money spent in 
organising and educating this fine body of men, from boyhood up, 
into manly and useful citizens to be described as ‘ gigantic national 
waste’? Are not the virile qualities engendered by naval training 
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and service, particularly in this ultra-civilised and luxurious age, 
a lasting national asset of the greatest value? 

Not long since I was talking to a Marines’ instructor at one 
of our leading military depots. I had been admiring the physique 
and general appearance of the Marines’ rank and file, who bear 
comparison with any regular troops in the Service. I was told 
of the extraordinary physical and moral improvement effected in 
the first six months’ training; how raw, slouching, country lads 
were rapidly transformed by drill, physical exercises, and good food 
into well-set-up, healthy, and disciplined men. No doubt the 
same can be said for every branch of our military service. 

There can, then, be only one answer to all these questions. 
And we are entitled further to ask Mr. Lloyd George, if the policy 
of himself and those he represents is to decry naval and military 
service and reduce it on every opportunity to the smallest possible 
dimensions, what training and occupation of similar economic and 
social value is he prepared to substitute for it? How are these 
boys and young men, deprived of the training and pay involved, 
to be accommodated with the promised extra 4s. a week? And 
will the country lose or gain by the change? Particulars on these 
points are urgently required. 

As a minor logical proposition I further submit that a battle- 
ship is not merely and necessarily an instrument for human 
slaughter. Its production is of economic value, just as much, pro- 
portionately, as is that of a motor-car, a rifle, or a fishing-rod. 
They all involve employment, circulation of currency, means of 
livelihood. Besides being a potential engine of destruction a 
battleship is a means of locomotion and Imperial communication, 
as well as a valuable training-school for some hundreds of men. If 
its production is ‘ gigantic national waste,’ so also is the production 
of pleasure motor-cars, sporting guns and rifles, fishing-rods, &c.., 
&c.; in a word, of all the paraphernalia which are not in them- 
selves productive, but merely minister to the wants and relaxations 
of the well-to-do classes and in some cases are instruments of 
destruction. Mr. Lloyd George’s economic logic on armaments, 
carried to its ultimate conclusion, would sweep away numerous 
industries, drive capital abroad, and add largely to the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

Finally, on the armaments question, it is as well to clear our 
minds of cant on the subject of international agreement. I only 
allude briefly to this far-reaching consideration, which demands an 
article to itself. Ever since the day when Alexander the Great 
sat down and wept because there were no more worlds for him to 
conquer, the nations of the world have continued to arm and, on 
occasion, to fight, for their own hand. The measure of their pre- 
paration and means for national defence has always been their own 
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spirit and resources, and never any agreement with other indepen- 
dent nations. Does any common-sense man, off a political plat- 
form, really believe that after a thousand years or so of practical 
experience and evolution, during the last sixty years of which 
there has been a civilised war of sorts every three or four years, 
there is the least chance of any binding international agree- 
ment between first-class Powers on the subject of reduction of 
armaments? Will any self-respecting nation ever trust its 
position in the world of nations, and possibly its very existence as 
a first-class Power—I do not allude here, of course, to minor com- 
mercial questions—to the arbitrament of a Hague tribunal or abide 
by the result if its own sense of justice is outraged? ‘A nation 
only deserves to be free,’ said Colonel Saunderson on one occasion 
in a Home Rule debate in the House of Commons, ‘ that is strong 
enough and brave enough to be free,’ and all history, from the days 
of the Israelites onwards, supports this sentiment. Preparedness 
for war, to use a hackneyed but vitally true expression, is the best 
safeguard of peace ; and if this is true now, as it always has been, 
and as I for one firmly believe it to be true, what are we to think of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s talk at the City Temple of expenditure on 
armaments as ‘ gigantic waste,’ and his wholly illusory bribe of 
an extra 4s. a week to every wage-earner in this country as the 
price of reduction of such expenditure, except as political clap-trap 
of the worst and most dangerous kind, entirely out of place in the 
building and under the circumstances in which it was delivered? 

The second count in the indictment was waste of land. 
Having prefaced his remarks by the statement, in itself true, that 
the land of this country is not producing half of what it is capable 
of yielding, Mr. Lloyd George apparently found himself unable to 
avoid running a tilt against landlords and game preservation. 
‘ Land by the square mile,’ he gravely informed his audience, ‘ is 
thrown away upon stags and pheasants and partridges.’ This 
wild statement, utterly at variance with the real facts of the case, 
has already been freely criticised and exposed in the public Press. 
I will only here repeat, what is familiar to all who have any 
practical knowledge whatever of the subject, that pheasants and 
partridges thrive best on highly cultivated land, do no damage 
worth mentioning to crops—in fact do some good by consuming 
insects ; that if any damage is done by game the same is paid for 
at full value by the landlord or shooting tenant; while in the 
rearing, preservation, and pursuit of such game much healthy and 
regular employment at good wages is given to many thousands of 
people throughout the United Kingdom; and last, but not least, 
a most wholesome and nutritious supply of food is obtained. 
Under these circumstances, what is the value of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s criticisms on this head? Had he taken the slightest 
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trouble to inform himself of the facts? And what is the conclusion 
at which he is driving except that in order to reduce unemployment 
and destitution it is necessary to destroy a legitimate and wide- 
spread industry, do away with a valuable source of food supply, 
throw thousands of men out of work, drive capital to other 
countries where better sporting facilities can be obtained, all 
without conferring the slightest benefit on the agriculture of this 
country? Still, we have it on Mr. R. J. Campbell’s authority that 
this was an ‘ immortal ’ speech. 

The statement that ‘land by the square mile is thrown away 
upon stags ’ is open to the same condemnation. In one sense even 
more s0, because Scotch deer-stalking is a rich man’s amusement, 
the sport of a privileged few, and mis-statements on the subject 
are more likely to be believed and to arouse prejudice and class- 
hatred. It is sufficient here to remind ourselves that Scotch deer 
forests comprise the coldest and most inhospitable mountain 
regions in the British Isles, more or less snow-bound and wind- 
swept from November to April, and are, in the opinion of all who 
have studied the subject, quite incapable of being put to better 
economic use. The recent Athol Forest Commission was conclu- 
sive on this point. Better far be a stone-breaker or crossing- 
sweeper than attempt to make a living by agriculture or stock- 
raising on any reasonable area of an ordinary Scotch deer forest. 
On the other hand, deer will live and thrive where sheep would 
starve and die, and it is open to conclusive proof that on economic 
grounds alone the preservation of red deer on the mountain slopes 
and in the rocky glens of bonnie Scotland brings more money into 
that country and gives more employment than any other use that 
could be made of the same areas. To legislate or tax deer forests 
out of existence means to drive capital abroad, throw large 
numbers of Scotch ghillies and dependents out of employment, 
and so increase poverty and destitution. 

I confess that it is difficult to write in temperate language 
on the land philosophy of Messrs. Lloyd George and the Radical 
party. I believe that in the future intensive development of 
agriculture, in the increase of small landowners and yeomen 
farmers, in the establishment and encouragement of fresh agricul- 
tural industries, such as the growth of beet for sugar manufacture, 
and of tobacco, carried out by State aid whenever and wherever 
necessary and possible, lies one way at least towards the social 
reform and material improvement of our densely populated 
country. But no good purpose can be served by stirring up class 
war and attacking the amusements of the well-to-do. Mr. Lloyd 
George went out of his way to talk of the ‘ pure greed,’ ‘ avarice,’ 
and ‘ selfish niggardliness,’ presumably of landowners and game 
preservers, and asked why ‘men and women should have less 
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thought and attention given to them than cattle.’ Not a single 
tittle of evidence or scrap of fact is or can be adduced to justify 
these offensive and sweeping generalities. Moreover, they are 
beside the mark ; arguments ad hominem and not ad rem. 

The hard economic laws that govern the situation will con- 
tinue in force whatever Mr. Lloyd George may say or do. Land 
remains in grass and is cultivated and farmed in large holdings 
because this system pays best under modern conditions. The 
common difficulty of a small-holder with no capital is to avoid 
bankruptcy. Large landowners usually spend more on the land 
than they get out of it, generally because they possess other sources 
of income and can afford to do so, greatly to the benefit of their 
employees and dependents. How land cultivation is to be en- 
hanced and extended and small ownership increased by piling 
additional taxes on an already overburdened industry, severely 
handicapped as it is by free foreign competition, is incomprehen- 
sible to any practical man who can free his mind from party bias 
and political cant. The proposal would be ridiculous and con- 
temptible if it were not so dangerous to the prosperity and well- 
being of our country. Had Mr. Lloyd George, instead of flinging 
false accusations and unmerited abuse at landowners and game 
preservers who, in number, are a negligible political quantity, used 
his opportunity in the City Temple to indicate how land cultivation 
could be extended and improved by State aid, he would have 
proved himself better worthy of the ovcasion and of the responsi- 
bility of his high office. 

The last count in his indictment was levelled against the ‘ idle 
rich,’ an expression of which he may claim to be the proud 
inventor. They number at least two millions of our population, 
we are told, spend the whole of their time walking about with 
guns on their shoulders and dogs at their heels, or on golf courses, 
or tearing about in motor-cars ; withdraw a large number of capable 
men and women from productive work; and impose a serious 
charge on the community. (The italics are mine.) 

It is difficult to understand how any responsible Minister, 
particularly on a serious occasion and from a non-party platform, 
could have committed himself to such wild and highly imaginative 
social inaccuracies and economic fallacies as these. I hold no 
brief for the ‘ idle rich,’ a body of citizens, if they exist at all, to 
which I lay no claim to belong. Nor doI venture to write on their 
behalf. Such of them as fulfil Mr. Lloyd George’s description in 
the slightest particular can very well look after themselves. Let 
us assume for the sake of argument that there are some two million 
British citizens who spend their time and money in the manner 
described. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Amery has already shown Mr. 
Lloyd George to be entirely wrong in his arithmetic on this point. 
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But let that pass. How do rich idlers impose a charge on the 
community and withdraw capable and intelligent people from 
productive work? On what principle or by what right does a 
Minister of the Crown set himself up to be a public judge of 
idleness or industry—in a word, of morality in private life— 
usually held to be a matter of private arrangement between the 
individual, his conscience, and his Maker? If any such principle 
is admitted, then there is an end to all individual freedom and 
responsibility. A Radical Government must tell us when to rise 
in the morning, at what hour to go to bed, what to eat, drink and 
avoid, and what pleasures and relaxations we may or may not 
pursue ; and these regulations must apply not only to the idle rich, 
whose votes are a negligible quantity, but also to all classes of the 
community, including the wage-earners, on whose political support 
Mr. Lloyd George’s high office depends. The logical results of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s propositions have only to be stated in the 
simplest terms in order to show their utter and inherent absurdity. 
But the danger of it all lies in the economic fallacies these proposi- 
tions contain and the great injury they would inflict on employ- 
ment and industrial prosperity if acted on by Government. 
Accumulated liquid capital is the foundation of our material 
wealth and the source of employment. The individuals who own 
and spend most of this capital are rich either because of their own 
thrift and capacity or that of their ancestors. So far as we have 
got at present they are entitled to spend this capital as they like, 
either in their own country or abroad, subject to due observance of 
existing laws. Assume that some of them spend it foolishly or 
selfishly, though not unlawfully, again I ask: Does Mr. Lloyd 
George seriously propose to regulate their conduct and expenditure 
by Act of Parliament, and, if so, how does he propose to keep such 
individuals and their money within the kingdom, or to prevent 
them going abroad and outside his jurisdiction? And how can he 
confine State control of private expenditure to one particular class 
of the community? And will the wage-earners of the kingdom 
tolerate State control of their weekly wages, including the amount 
of beer and tobacco they may or may not, under the new régime, 
be graciously permitted to consume? Finally, if his propositions 
do not mean all this, as I confidently submit they do, what is the 
practical bearing of his talk about the expenditure and pursuits 
of that elusive class, the ‘ idle rich ’? 

But we are told they are a charge on the community, and 
withdraw capable people from productive work. I have always 
been under the impression that a very large number of our indus- 
tries and the employment of millions of our wage-earners in our 
complex system of civilisation depend for prosperity and continu- 
ance on the spending power of the rich, whether idle or industrious. 
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Is the manufacture of motor-cars, sporting guns and rifles, fishing 
rods and tackle, golf clubs, unproductive work ; and is it all to be 
swept away in the Lloyd George millennium? Are horse- 
breeders, jewellers, milliners, picture-hat makers, tailors, hotel 
proprietors, artists—to take at random a few of the thousand-and- 
one industries, trades and occupations that depend on the spending 
powers of the rich in our midst—to be suppressed and disappear, 
and the wage-earners and industrious workers who now live and 
move and have their material being by such means to find some 
other jobs under the new Radical régime? 

One cardinal fact appears to be ignored by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his Utopian dream, namely, that we live in a world of competing 
nations as well as of striving and struggling individuals, and that 
the possessors of liquid wealth whom he attacks can remove their 
capital abroad by a stroke of the pen and at short notice, and 
themselves from his legislative grasp when Radical legislation 
has made this country too hot to hold them, while the wage- 
earners who lose employment in consequence must stay at home 
and suffer the consequences. This is the pity of it. It is only 
the possession of centuries of accumulated capital that justifies or 
makes possible the existence of forty-five millions of population on 
the small area of the British Isles. It is only by measures that 
will tend to increase the aggregate sum of that capital and en- 
courage its employment at home and not abroad that national 
prosperity can be increased and unemployment and destitution 
diminished. Yet he and his school apparently prefer to make 
speeches and advocate measures that arouse cupidity and class- 
hatred on the one hand, create distrust and a sense of insecurity 
on the other, and so tend to increase the very evils proposed to be 
mitigated or cured. 

His final counsel to the meeting, and the people, is to ‘ enlarge 
the purpose of their politics’ with unswerving resolution, and 
presumably on the lines of internecine strife that he sketched in 
his historic and ‘immortal’ speech. So far as we can judge in 
detail of the purpose of Radical politics, which is to be enlarged 
4 la Lloyd George until redemption is accomplished and material 
happiness for all obtained, its programme only includes State 
Insurance and higher taxation of land, in addition to the Labour 
Exchanges and the Budget already in being, also reduction of 
armaments expenditure whenever possible. In other words, their 
‘enlarged’ purpose is still only concerned with arbitrary redis- 
tribution of existing wealth, so far as it remains or can be kept at 
home, but has no proposal of any kind that may increase the 
aggregate of national and Imperial wealth and prosperity ; while 
Imperial and Colonial questions and relationship, that may 
directly affect material prosperity at home, are left severely alone. 
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The practical conceptions of Radical Social-Reform policy, when 
examined in detail, are in truth not only miserably inadequate, 
but almost contemptible in scope. 

The dominant idea, as I have already observed, is internecine 
class strife. The minority who happen to own the capital that 
runs the various and complicated wheels of our great industrial 
and social machine are to be taxed and penalised, and possibly 
their private lives and expenditure put under State control (other- 
wise what is the sense of talking about their luxury and idleness?) 
in the vain and mischievous hope that the wage-earner and the 
destitute will be blessed with abundance, or at all events with 
sufficiency, at the rich taxpayers’ expense ! 

Electioneering oratory may be freely discounted after the 
event. But we are not discussing oratory of this avowed 
character ; and it is impossible to avoid the expression of a deep 
regret that Mr. Lloyd George did not attempt a higher and more 
statesmanlike review of the problem of destitution from the neutral 
platform of the City Temple when he had the opportunity. We 
are reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the heterogeneous 
political forces that now dominate the situation in the House of 
Commons are behind Radical Ministers, even on neutral and 
quasi-religious platforms ; that Mr. Amery’s description of the City 
Temple speech as ‘ Limehouse through the nose’ is not so very 
far off the mark; and that Radical politicians may still continue 
to appeal to the cupidity of the working classes in order to gain 
votes. Mr. Lloyd George has already made a notable start in this 
direction—Mile End, the 21st of November. 

The problem of destitution is with us still, as it has been since 
the days of the ancient Britons, and as it will be, on the highest 
Authority, to the end of time. Is it presumptuous to suggest to 
Radical leaders that in its essence this problem lies outside the 
field of politics, and is mainly concerned with the frailty of human 
nature ; so that he who would proclaim that the purpose of politics 
may be so enlarged as to deal comprehensively with the problem, 
and that material salvation all round can be obtained by Act of 
Parliament, is not a statesman but a political charlatan? ‘ Poverty 
is to be attributed,’ says a recent Poor Law Commission Report, 
‘to failure in character rather than to any particular economic 
cause.’ And the Liberal Christian League, at all events, appear 
to recognise this when, as Mr. R. J. Campbell states, they appeal 
for support for voluntary service among the poor. 

Still, political action can take some share in the mitigation 
of this ancient social problem of evil. This is readily and gener- 
ally admitted. But the unfortunate part of it is that Radical 
political purpose, as so far declared, remains strongly partisan in 
character and scope, and therefore deficient and incomplete. Why, 
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for example, has the Aliens Act remained unenforced and a dead 
letter, and why is the destitute or needy foreigner ‘I allowed 
freely to aggravate our domestic problem? Why‘ uo mention 
made of some practical economic means of improving the cultiva- 
tion of our own soil, of securing more efficient co-operation in the 
marketing and distribution of our own agricultural produce, and 
of bringing people back to the land through the incentive of small 
ownership by the individual and not by the State? And, lastly, 
why is nothing ever said or attempted by the Radical party on the 
great subject of State-aided colonisation of our fertile unoccupied 
lands beyond the seas, that still await the overflowing man- and 
woman-power of the British home-born race? 

The partisan answer might be that these are mainly Unionist 
proposals, and therefore useless for Radical vote-catching purposes. 
Nevertheless, these and other cognate questions imperatively 
demand the serious attention of the electorate in this time of 
political storm and stress, and especially of the fair-minded and 
silent voter, who is here particularly addressed ; while we await 
the advent of an Administration who will attempt the solution of 
our social problems, so far as they are soluble by Government 
action, from a higher standpoint, and with a wider view, than 
anything yet put forward by Radical Ministers. 


Henry SETON-KARR. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IS THERE A CONSERVATIVE PARTY? 


Is the existence of a Conservative party under the circumstances 
of to-day an ‘organised hypocrisy’? This question is asked in 
tones of varying insistence in many quarters. In some it is turned 
with genial evasion ; in many—and some of them the most unex- 
pected—it is answered by an emphatic affirmative ; in few is it 
met with a categorical denial. 

It is the main purpose of this paper to review with candour the 
political situation and to consider whether there is any grain of 
truth in the above insinuation. 


I 


It is common ground that political parties are, to an unusual 
extent, in a condition of disintegration. At all times and in all 
parties there are disintegrating forces at work. Were it otherwise 
political atrophy would speedily ensue. ‘Disintegration’ is 
nothing else than the indispensable solvent which prevents the 
accumulation in the system of noxious acidity. Political health 
depends upon the preservation of a due balance in the party 
between the integrating and disintegrating elements. But there 
are times when the latter acquire a predominance which seems 
permanently to threaten, and does temporarily destroy, the party 
fabric itself. Beyond all dispute such a time is the present. To 
emphasise the fact would be to labour a commonplace. 

To find any real parallel to the existing situation we shall have 
to go a long way back. It has, indeed, some features which recall 
the condition of political affairs after the disruption of the old Tory 
party under Sir Robert Peel in 1846. There are obvious points 
of resemblance, again, to the position of the Whigs in 1841, when 
the fate of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry lay in the hollow of 
O’Connell’s hand. ‘The right honourable member for Tam- 
worth,’ said Mr. Leader, the Liberal member for Westminster, 
* governs England ; the honourable and learned member for Dublin 
governs Ireland ; the Whigs govern nothing but Downing Street.’ 
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The absence of a right honourable member for Tamworth doubt- 
less impairs the validity of the comparison ; otherwise the resem- 
blance is striking. But, for a completely satisfactory parallel, we 
must go back to the close of the American War of Independence. 
The disasters of the war had broken up the Tory party, which for 
twelve years had been in power nominally under the leadership 
of Lord North, really under that of the King himself. The Whigs 
had come in under the Marquis of Rockingham, and for a few 
months his name had served to conceal, if not to avert, the conflict of 
antagonistic forces in the party which he nominally led. On his 
death in the midsummer of 1782 the full extent of the disintegration 
of his party stood revealed. Lord Shelburne attempted, with the 
aid of Chatham’s youthful son at the Exchequer, to rally the 
‘Chatham Whigs’; but the basis of the Administration was too 
narrow, and Shelburne’s own brilliant but unconvincing person- 
ality inspired nothing but mistrust. The ‘Jesuit of Berkeley 
Square ’ could not hold even his diminutive party together, and 
retained office for little more than six months. The followers 
upon whom he could rely numbered less than 150 ; about 120 Tory 
stalwarts still adhered to North; Charles James Fox led about 
90 Radicals. The remaining 200 members owned no binding 
party allegiance. Then was consummated that celebrated union 
which in the court of historical judicature has been condemned 
with a severity which is perhaps excessive. The Radical followers 
of Fox coalesced with the Tories under Lord North in order to 
put an end to the administration of Lord Shelburne. For five 
weeks King George the Third, then, as often, faithfully reflecting 
the temper of his people, refused to give his confidence to the 
Ministry which was born of this unhallowed union. Shelburne 
resigned on the 24th of February, but not until the 2nd of April 
did the ‘ Coalition ’ come into office under the nominal leadership 
of the Duke of Portland. The new Ministry did not last out the 
year. Before Christmas 1783 the young Pitt was in office, and 
after three months of strenuous and continuous battle in the House 
of Commons a general election confirmed him triumphantly in 
power : 
‘*A sight to make surrounding nations stare, 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy’s care.” 


The Whigs might jibe as they would; but the King and the 
country had found the strong man of whom both stood so desper- 
ately in need, and for twenty years Pitt’s ascendancy was virtu- 
ally unbroken. Under his unchallenged leadership the ranks of 
the Tory party were re-formed ; the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution threw their opponents into still more abject confusion, and 


for half a century the Tories, first under Pitt himself, afterwards 
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under his trained and trusted lieutenants, Castlereagh and 
Canning, were almost continuously in power. Out of party dis- 
integration a series of really strong administrations had emerged. 
But half a century of office is a strain upon any party. The fatal 
illness and resignation of Lord Liverpool in 1827, the removal of 
his wise and conciliatory counsels, the brief but uneasy Premier- 
ship of Canning, the revolt of the stern unbending Tories under 
Sir Robert Peel and the ‘ Duke,’ their surrender to O’Connell in 
1829—these events, following on each other in rapid succession, 
threw the Tory party once more into confusion. To the fifty 
years of Tory ascendancy there succeeded fifty years of Whig 
Government, culminating in Mr. Gladstone’s Radical administra- 
tions of 1868 and 1880. Twice only in the interval were the Con- 
servatives in power—first under Sir Robert Peel (1841-1846), and 
once again, under Mr. Disraeli (1874-1880). But between 1868 
and 1886 Mr. Gladstone set a pace altogether too fast for his 
followers ; many other things besides pace combined to discredit 
his Administration, and for the next twenty years the Salisbury- 
Balfour Government reflected the solidly Conservative instincts 
of the country at large. By 1906 that Government had unmis- 
takably outstayed its welcome ; it had shed some of its most trusted 
leaders—notably the Duke of Devonshire ; and, above all, it had 
identified itself with a policy which, whatever its intrinsic merits, 
involved nothing less than a revolution in the economic outlook 
of many whose loyalty to Conservative principles was above 
suspicion. 

Once again during the last few years all parties have exhibited 
the familiar signs of disintegration ; the House of Commons is no 
longer divided between the two great historic parties, and the 
group system has developed with such rapidity that no party can 
command an absolute majority. What this development may 
portend to the future of Party, indeed to the future of parliamen- 
tary government, no man can confidently foretell. But this at 
least may be said, that the supreme necessity of the hour is the 
emergence of a strong man and a strong administration. On what 
principles can it be founded? 


II 


The essential principle of Conservatism is immutable; its 
applications must necessarily vary in adaptation to shifting cir- 
cumstances and changing times. To a policy of destruction, in 
whatever guise it may present itself, Conservatism must offer an 
unremitting and inflexible resistance. But such resistance may 
take either of two forms, or both. It may consist primarily in 
the promotion of some great constructive policy, such as that of 
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Imperial unification ; or it may mean merely a sheer and dogged 
opposition to a policy of destruction. And the dichotomy is more 
apparent than real. There is unquestionably a disposition in 
certain quarters to wax impatient over what is termed a policy of 
mere negation, and to ignore the fact that there are times when 
mere resistance to destruction is in itself the most valuable contri- 
bution to the work of edification. Can any genuine Conservative 
doubt that the long and stubborn fight against Parnellite Home 
Rule—a fight waged for twenty years with untiring patience and 
undeviating tenacity—was in itself constructive statesmanship of 
the highest order, and of an order peculiarly appropriate to a Con- 
servative party? It is true that this apparently negative attitude 
was combined with firm administration of the law and also with 
the initiation of an unquestionably constructive agrarian policy. 
But I venture to submit that in and by itself the successful defence 
of the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland was 
tantamount to a process of political edification. In doing so I am 
conscious that I lay myself open to the charge of insisting upon 
an obvious commonplace, of attacking a position which nobody 
defends. But although no one is likely to question the proposi- 
tion as thus stated, it would be none the less affectation to ignore 
the fact that there have been grumblings among the rank and file 
of the Party ‘ at the long maintained refusal of the Conservative 
or Unionist party to place a constructive policy of its own before' 
the country.’* A little more encouragement might have fanned 
the embers of discontent into a blaze of open mutiny. 

The fact is that upon the leaders of the Conservative party 
there rests now, as always, a dual obligation: to secure timely 
edification, but not less to avert dilapidation. At times the one 
duty is paramount; at times the other. The ministerial career 
of the younger Pitt—one of the most sagacious and one of the 
most representative leaders the Party ever possessed—is admir- 
ably illustrative of this truth. During his first nine years of office 
(1784-1793) he devoted his talents to the eminently congenial task 
of promoting a series of important administrative reforms. The 
finances of the country, gravely disordered by the War of American 
Independence, were put upon a sound basis; the lessons learnt 
from Adam Smith were applied to the fiscal system with tact and 
discrimination ; a large measure of autonomy was granted to the 
two Canadas ; and a scheme for the reconstitution of the Govern- 
ment of British India was carried through with a minimum of 
friction. These and other constructive reforms were marked by 
that quality of ‘ prosaic sagacity ’ which the late Lord Salisbury 
with felicitous discernment picked out as the characteristic attri- 


1 Civis Britannicus in The Times, November 11, 1910. 
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bute of his great predecessor. And it was the quality pre-emi- 
nently demanded of a statesman at that epoch. It was no easy 
task to guide the country through the transitional period which 
necessarily followed upon the economic upheaval and social dislo- 
cation caused by the Industrial Revolution. For such a task no 
statesman was ever better qualified than Pitt. And he was well 
aware of it. To the work of adapting the old social and political 
fabric to the new conditions, and of doing this at once courageously 
and reverently, he would have been well content to devote his 
political life. But this beneficent and congenial work was sud- 
denly interrupted by the catastrophe of the French Revolution 
and the outbreak of a European war. Without hesitation, though 
not assuredly without regret, the half-finished programme of con- 
structive reform was put aside, and all his energies were concen- 
trated upon the task of enabling his country ‘ to save herself by 
her exertions and save Europe by her example.’ Of his limita- 
tions he was as conscious as of his capacities. For war adminis- 
tration he had no such unique genius as his father. But we have 
the testimony of Admiral Mahan to the fact that ‘ he realised per- 
fectly where Great Britain’s strength lay and where the sphere 
of her efforts. By that understanding he guided her movements, 
and in the final triumph wrought by the spirit of the British nation 
over the spirit of the French Revolution the greatest share cannot 
justly be denied to the chief . . . who never forgot the goal, 
** Security,’’ upon which from the first his will was set.’ That 
‘ security ’ he attained by his concentrated opposition to the forces 
of destruction liberated by the French Revolution and directed by 
the genius of Napoleon. Of constructive reforms in the ordinarily 
accepted sense his later years yielded nothing save the legislative 
union with Ireland. To suggest that they were on that account 
less fruitful of abiding results or less essentially ‘ constructive ’ 
seems to me to argue a misconception as to the objects of the higher 
statesmanship. 


Til 


For this excursion into the history of the past, even at a 
moment gravely critical for the fortunes of the Party, and still 
more for the future of the Commonwealth, I make no apology. 
These things were written for our instruction. To recall some 
episodes of the past may perhaps exert a steadying influence on 
the counsels of the present. I do not wish to disparage in the 
slightest degree the efforts of those who seek to provide for the 
Conservative party the planks of an effective platform. Imperial 
unification, a thorough overhauling of the taxative system, 
national defence, a real reform of the Second Chamber, the multi- 
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plication of occupying owners, agricultural co-operation, and the 
provision of popular land banks—these are topics of high intrinsic 
significance, and not, I should suppose, ineffective as planks in a 
party platform. 

But I demur to the insinuation that these and like objects can 
alone be properly regarded as ‘ constructive ’ ; that such cries only 
can be made politically effective, to the exclusion of other matters, 
less perhaps superficially attractive in an clectioneering sense, but 
neither less intrinsically important nor less germane to the essen- 
tial principles upon which Conservatism can and ought to rest. 
The politician who is in the fighting line is apt to exaggerate the 
importance of a platform ; of crowded and enthusiastic meetings ; 
of effective electioneering catchwords. These things are not with- 
out their importance. I should be the last person to underrate it. 
But it may be overrated. The issue really lies with the voter who 
professes, when canvassed, that ‘ he is no politician’ ; who gives a 
silent and unobtrusive vote and sometimes refrains from giving 
it; who rarely attends political meetings and never takes part in 
the party caucus. This man was hopelessly alienated in 1906 by 
an accumulation of causes which it would serve no useful purpose 
to recall, primarily perhaps by those already enumerated. Of such 
men the late Duke of Devonshire was pre-eminently representa- 
tive ; their attitude towards political affairs he, more than any 
statesmen of his time, embodied. It should be the first object of 
Conservatism, without alienating the loyalty or quenching the 
enthusiasm of the strenuous ‘ worker,’ to tap once again this great 
reserve of political force and to recover the allegiance of the 
timorous and retiring citizen. It was the silent voter who, in 
revolt against Gladstonian Radicalism and Parnellite violence, 
kept the Unionist party for twenty years in power. Fifteen years 
ago Mr. Lecky predicted with singular prescience the oncoming 
of the disease which now threatens to undermine the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth. ‘ All the signs of the times,’ he wrote, 
‘point to the probability in England, as elsewhere, of many 
Ministries resting on precarious majorities formed out of inde- 
pendent or heterogeneous groups. There are few conditions less 
favourable to the healthy working of parliamentary institutions 
or in which the danger of an uncontrolled House of Commons is 
more evident. One consequence of this disintegration of Parlia- 
ment is a greatly increased probability that policies which the 
nation does not really care for may be carried into effect. The 
process which the Americans call ‘“‘ log-rolling’’ becomes very 
easy. . . . Probably still more dangerous is the necessity, which 
the existing state of parliamentary representation establishes, of 
seeking for a popular cry which generally means some organic 
and destructive change in the Constitution. An appetite for 
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organic change is one of the worst diseases that can affect a 
nation.’ * 

I do not suggest, nor did Mr. Lecky, that either of the historic 
parties is immune from responsibility for pandering to this diseased 
‘ appetite for organic change.’ There is, as he adds, no Radicalism 
so dangerous as that of a weak Conservative Government, which 
is ‘often tempted to outbid its rival.’ The danger is not, how- 
ever, confined to a party in office : it is equally if not more likely 
to beset a party in opposition. It is the primary purpose of this 
paper to urge, respectfully but earnestly, upon the responsible 
leaders of the Conservative party, at a moment pregnant with 
issues of the highest moment to the Commonwealth, to resist this 
temptation, and to rely upon those genuinely Conservative in- 
stincts and forces which, however inarticulate, do exist. Only 
in reliance upon these forces and in satisfaction of these instincts 
can the Conservative party be, in the long run, other than ‘an 
organised hypocrisy.’ 


IV 


The essence of modern Conservatism was never more felici- 
tously expressed than in the adoption of the watchword Imperium 
et Libertas. Both are seriously threatened. The first by neglect 
of the primary duty of self-defence ; by reliance upon the foolish 
vapourings of amiable enthusiasts; by the active hostility 
(diminishing, I trust, but not extinct) of the assailants of the 
Union ; above all, by indifference to the manifest hopes and am- 
bitions of the oversea Dominions. In regard to all these points 
the duty of the Conservative party is at once obvious and generally 
recognised. 

The second is perhaps the more pressing as it is certainly the 
more insidious danger. Will it be encountered by a front equally 
united ? 

The situation—it is a commonplace to affirm it—is one of 
extreme gravity. There has been nothing like it since the year 
of revolution, 1848. And then the revolutionary temper was con- 
fined to a relatively narrow area. To-day the unrest and agitation 
are practically world-wide. The same phenomenon confronts us 
to whatever quarter our gaze may turn. In Bengal, in Egypt, in 
Berlin, in Paris, in Lisbon, in the industrial districts of Northern 
England and Southern Wales, there is the same spectacle of 
unrest. The insurrectionary spirit is one, though the manifesta- 
tions of the spirit are infinitely diverse. In Egypt and Berlin and 
Bengal, for example, the exciting cause may be discontent with 


? Democracy and Liberty, :. 126-7. 
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existing political conditions; in Paris or South Wales it may be 
primarily economic; in Lisbon essentially anti-clerical. But are 
there no common predisposing causes? Two, I think, may be 
detected : material prosperity, combined with ambitious but super- 
ficial education. The idea is commonly entertained that the dan- 
gerous moment in the history of insurrections is one when the 
masses are ill-fed, and seize in dull despair upon political weapons 
for the improvement of their economic condition. But it is never- 
theless delusive, and is negatived by closer investigation. The 
peasants rose under Wat the Tyler in 1381 at a moment when the 
rate of wages was exceptionally inflated owing to the decimation 
in the ranks of labour caused by the recent ravages of the plague. 
It was not, of course, high wages that led to revolt, but still less 
was it empty stomachs. It was the attempt on the part of the 
manorial lords to re-impose upon peasants, who were materially 
prosperous and had felt the breath of liberty, predial services from 
which they believed themselves to have escaped for ever. Similarly 
in the France of 1789. The unemployed and half-fed artisans of 
Paris gave to the Revolution a violent character which it might 
not otherwise have assumed. But not there, nor by them, was 
the Revolution made. It was made by classes who had attained 
a measure of prosperity, but were excluded from all participation 
in affairs; by peasants who had become the owners of the land 
they tilled, but were still subject to irksome and obsolete obliga- 
tions appropriate to an age and condition of feudal servitude. It 
was not material hunger but the desire for political liberty and 
social equality which moved the men who made the Revolution. 
Education, too, had done its half-finished and imperfect work. 
Some of these men had read Voltaire and Diderot, many more 
had been captivated by the flatulent rhetoric of Rousseau. 
Tocqueville has taught us that in a material sense the reign of 
Louis the Sixteenth was the most prosperous period of the old 
French Monarchy. But equality of social and political oppor- 
tunity was denied to the men who largely contributed to this 
prosperity. Lord Acton, in the remarkable volume lately given 
to the world, has analysed with relentless accuracy the condition 
of affairs on the eve of the Revolution. 


This increase (of wealth) [he writes] was wrought by a class to whom 
the ancient monarchy denied its best rewards, and whom it deprived of 
power in the country they enriched. As their industry effected change in 
the distribution of property, and wealth ceased to be the prerogative of a 
few, the excluded majority perceived that their disabilities rested on no 
foundation of right and justice, and were unsupported by reasons of state.* 


This is the dangerous moment in social history. Not when 
the masses are starving, but when, having satisfied the primary 
* Lectures on the French Revolution, p. 1. 
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instincts of nature, they awake to a sense of social and intellectual 
inequality. A genuine soul-hunger and a spurious social envy 
combine to generate a discontent which may have in it something 
of the divine, but is not innocent of other elements. 

I am not, of course, attempting to suggest any precise parallel 
between France on the eve of 1789 and the England of to-day. 
But 1 do seek to emphasise one of the most impressive lessons of 
history : that in the case of ancient fabrics, social, economic or 
political, the critical moment is not while the fabric stands intact, 
even though ruinously intact, but when repairs have begun and 
improvements and adaptations are in progress. It is not, at first 
sight, easy to reconcile the evidence of material prosperity, 
accepted on the testimony of competent statisticians, with the 
equally unquestionable fact of widely diffused unrest. Explana- 
tion is frequently sought in the fact of imperfect distribution, and 
with much show of plausibility. Statistics reveal abounding aggre- 
gate prosperity, and, side by side with it, a seething mass of 
poverty which, if not actually deepening and extending, is yielding 
far too slowly to the many ameliorating agencies in operation. 
Some months ago I called attention in the pages of this Review 
to the apparent paradox of the coincidence of rapidly mounting 
expenditure upon education and upon pauperism. And that 
paradox does not stand alone. In the co-existence of aggregate 
wealth rapidly accumulating and much unameliorated poverty 
some find the explanation of the prevailing unrest. But a closer 
analysis does not sustain the conclusion. On the one hand, 
Labour leaders, like Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., may honestly 
accept, as they industriously disseminate, the highly questionable 
thesis that ‘increased productivity but tends to swell rent and 
profit and leave Labour but a bare living.’* On the other, the 
Poor Law Commissioners, after their prolonged and judicial 
inquiry, and social observers like Mr. W. H. Beveridge, at once 
competent and impartial, have a different tale to tell. ‘The rise 
of nominal wages,’ say the former, ‘ has been accompanied by such 
a fall of wholesale and retail prices as implies a rise of ‘‘ real ’’ 
wages, or wages as measured in commodities, considerably greater 
than the rise of money wages.’* Mr. Beveridge speaks of the 
‘certain fact of a rising reward to labour.’ ‘If,’ he writes, 
‘by the progress of industrial invention, labour generally, not 
labour in particular forms, were being rendered superfluous and a 
drug in the market, then its price should be falling. In fact, its 
price is rising, and rising while that of most other things falls or 
rises at least less rapidly.’* But not less certain than the fact of a 
rising reward to labour is the fact of a rising tide of discontent. 


* Fortnightly Review, November 1910. 5 Report, Part VI. Chap. I. p. 309. 
* Un nt, p. 8. 
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Are we confronted with a paradox or a truism? If my inter- 
pretation of the lessons of history be accepted, if my observation 
of contemporary facts is accurate, the paradox is resolved, and we 
are reduced to insistence on a truism. For there is a further fact 
which has, I think, escaped general observation. The unrest 
prevails most, the agitation is loudest, not among the ‘ submerged 
tenth,’ not among those whose poverty is abject and chronic, but 
among the ranks of increasingly prosperous artisans, among miners 
and mechanics who earn good wages, whose livelihood is not pre- 
carious, but who keenly resent the existence of barriers, apparently 
insuperable, to the attainment of a higher standard of life. The 
higher standard of material comfort demanded by J. 8. Mill as the 
presupposition of all progress for the working classes has been 
already in large measure secured. But the attainment of this, so 
far from satisfying, has merely stimulated other desires. It was 
inevitable ; it might and ought to have been foreseen ; it is, if 
properly interpreted, matter not for regret but for congratulation. 
‘It is not,’ said Aristotle, ‘men’s possessions that should be 
equalised, but their desires.’ Such a dictum from the lips of the 
greatest of political philosophers is eminently reassuring. But 
what at the moment we lack is not the enunciation of philosophic 
truths, but competent guidance in a critical and difficult period of 
transition. 

How are we to satisfy legitimate aspirations—social, intellec- 
tual, and political—without endangering the existence of the 
fabric upon the maintenance of which, as many of us conscien- 
tiously believe, all future progress is dependent? The solution, I 
submit, is discoverable only by those who, to whatever party they 
nominally belong, start from a basis of genuine conservatism. 
Both parties—all parties—have their opportunists, always on the 
look-out for the chance of ‘ going one better ’ than their opponents. 
If such men are permitted to capture the machinery and dictate 
the policy of their respective parties we may well despair of the 
Commonwealth. That one at least of the great parties may 
remain true to first principles is the hope which has inspired the 
production of this article. But how are pious hopes to be 
translated into effective action; where are first principles to be 
found? 

To the obligations resting upon the Party in regard to 
Imperium I have already referred. Those obligations are not 
likely to be neglected. Even more insistent, at the present 
juncture, is its obligation in regard to the conservation of Liberty. 

That priceless heritage, without which all else is nothing 
worth, is threatened at the present moment from many quarters. 
But its assailants are, for immediate party purposes, likely to con- 
centrate in an attack upon the Second Chamber and upon the 
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institution of private property. The two are very closely con- 
nected. In the eyes of many of its most inveterate enemies the 
chief offence of the House of Lords is that it interposes an insur- 
mountable barrier to the realisation of the Collectivist Utopia. 
The Second Chamber, it is affirmed, represents nothing but pro- 
perty. The charge is, in its entirety, notoriously untrue ; but it 
contains a sufficient element of truth to render it damaging. 
How can the assault be met? Not merely or mainly, I submit, 
by reinforcing those elements in the House of Lords which refute 
the insinuation—though this must be done; but much more by 
inducing the Conservative party in the Commons and in the 
country to relieve the House of Lords of the odium attaching to 
their defence of property by itself assuming the obligation. The 
fulfilment of this pre-eminently Conservative duty has been too 
much left to the House of Lords. Any properly constituted Second 
Chamber, whether hereditary, nominated, or elected, must be 
tenacious of the rights of property ; it must interpose a barrier to 
Collectivist assaults. But such assaults ought not to be allowed to 
fall exclusively upon the Second Chamber. Has there been no dis- 
position in the party to allow this? What support did Mr. Harold 
Cox get from the Tories in the last House of Commons when he 
attempted to extract the Socialist virus from a score of ‘ Liberal ’ 
measures? Such a function could more safely be left to the Lords 
who have no constituents! It would be uncandid not to admit 
many splendid exceptions. The Finance Bill of 1909, for 
example, and the Licensing Bill were fought with magnificent 
spirit by the attenuated party in the Commons and with not less 
spirit in the country. But with the Collectivist enemy a party 
which is genuinely Conservative can hold no parley. To do so is 
bad tactics as well as bad faith. I should be the last person to 
desire that the lines of parties should correspond with a social or 
economic cleavage. On every ground such a correspondence is 
most earnestly to be deprecated ; but it is one of the primary duties 
of a Conservative party to convince the manual workers that the 
permanent interests of labour cannot really be served by the 
triumph of a flamboyant and predatory Socialism. The apostles 
and missionaries of this cult have been allowed to get a long 
start. The minds of the better educated among the working 
classes are saturated with the sophisms of Karl Marx. They have 
been browsing for years upon the delectable pastures provided 
by the fallacious but not unimpressive rhetoric of Henry 
George. Comparatively few people seem to realise the hold which 
the doctrines of these two writers have obtained upon large 
sections of the working classes of this country. The genesis of 
the ideas which they hold so tenaciously may not always be 
detected, nor even realised by themselves. The scientific theory 
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of ‘ surplus value,’ the notion that all wealth is created by manual 
labour, the ideas that profits represent a deduction from wages, 
and that rent is robbery, have filtered through from Marx and 
George, and have permeated popular literature and affected 
popular reasoning to an extent which is hardly credible by those 
who are not in personal contact with both. 

For this unhappy development I know of no permanent 
remedy except better and higher education in citizenship. We 
have got to build upon the foundations laid by the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. Sir Richard Jebb warned us, twenty 
years ago, of the dangers ahead. ‘ Elementary instruction, unless 
crowned by something higher, is not only barren but may even be 
dangerous. It is not well to teach our democracy to read unless 
we also teach it to think.’ To this paramount obligation the 
party to which Sir Richard Jebb belonged have not at all times 
perhaps shown themselves sufficiently alive. Nefas ab hoste 
doceri. But in this respect the Conservative party has something 
to learn and some leeway to make up. There may, indeed, be 
some who think that already too much has been done. As an 
academic opinion this view is entitled to respect; as ‘ practical 
politics’ it is not arguable. For education presents one of the 
cases where it is obviously impossible to go back ; where the only 
path of safety consists in a bold advance. The food has been 
already swallowed ; it is of prime importance to the body politic 
that it should be properly digested. 

But the remedy which is here prescribed cannot from the 
nature of the case be expected to work quickly. What, in the 
meantime, is to be done? It is, in the first place, supremely 
important that the Conservative party itself should preserve an 
absolutely clear conscience in this matter. No one supposes that 
the party will embrace Collectivism, but there must be no philan- 
derings with it, nor even any approaches, however platonic. As 
a thoughtful writer remarked some years ago : ‘ It is not possible 
to be continually taking steps towards Socialism without one day 
arriving at the goal.’* Obsta principiis. Of this sound precept 
the Party has not always been sufficiently observant in the past. 
It is, after all, the English way. A grievance exists, a scandal 
obtrudes itself. A practical and immediate remedy must be 
applied at once. Whether this involves a departure from sound 
and accepted principle nobody inquires ; or if he does the query is 
brushed aside as ‘academic.’ The method has its advantages, 
but is not without its dangers. By this means principles which 
are not intrinsically sound and are capable of dangerous extension 
insinuate themselves, under cover of immediate necessity, into the 
heart of the English Statute Book. At each fresh application of 

* T. Mackay, A Plea for Liberty. 
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the questioned principle resistance weakens, until by stages so 
gradual as to be almost imperceptible the whole system becomes 
impregnated with the virus, and recovery of normal health is 
hopeless. In regard to social reform the Party has a past record 
of which it may well be proud, and no well-wisher would desire 
that in the prosecution of this task it should hesitate or draw back. 
But between social reform and Collectivism there is a distinction 
not merely of degree but of kind. To take an example. All 
parties are agreed on the necessity of a comprehensive scheme of 
invalidity insurance. This may be framed in such a way as 
either to enervate or to stimulate ; to undermine self-reliance or 
to promote it. We have ready to hand machinery which through- 
out a long period has been elaborated and perfected by the devoted 
labours of individuals belonging almost exclusively to the indus- 
trial classes. One of these great benefit societies—the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows—has lately been celebrating its centenary 
amid a chorus of congratulations. This and other societies have 
steadily fought their way through a series of difficulties, legal and 
actuarial, but they can look back upon a magnificent record of 
social helpfulness. They represent—in no party sense—a conser- 
vative element in the State deserving of the most cordial encourage- 
ment. They represent—again in the best sense—the principle of 
individualist association and mutual self-help. The principles for 
which they stand may by legislation be strengthened and enforced, 
or they may be fatally undermined. The one road is that of State 
help and social reform, the other is that of Collectivism and State 
tyranny. To help them towards the one goal, to obstruct the 
other, is an obvious and insistent obligation upon the Conservative 
party. 

The same principle of liberty is still more seriously threatened 
in another direction. There is a clamorous demand for what is 
termed—with some lack of exactitude—a ‘ reversal ’ of the Osborne 
judgment. That judgment having been delivered by the Supreme 
Court of Appeal cannot be ‘ reversed ’ ; but the opposite contention 
may, of course, be legalised by Act of Parliament. To such legali- 
sation the Conservative party should, I submit, in defence of a 
great principle, offer the most uncompromising resistance. 
Writing in advance of Mr. Asquith’s promised statement in the 
House of Commons, I am not entitled to assume that the position 
will be surrendered by the Liberal party ; but it is at least within 
the bounds of possibility. Should this unfortunately prove to be 
the case, the defence of a principle of the highest political signifi- 
cance will fall exclusively upon the Conservative party. Trade 
unions are associations of workmen belonging to a particular craft 
formed for the purpose of promoting two main objects: (i.) to 
secure certain ‘ benefits’ for their members—sick, out-of-work 
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or burial ‘ benefits ’ ; and (ii.) to substitute collective for individual 
bargaining between employers and employed. As associations 
‘in restraint of trade’ they were for a long time deprecated by 
public opinion and discouraged by the Legislature and the Courts. 
Since 1871, however, the Legislature has in its discretion decided 
to confer upon these associations certain exceptional privileges. . 
They were, for example, exempted from the application of the 
common law of conspiracy, but this concession was made to them 
specifically on the ground of their being trade combinations. Of 
these combinations the Courts, less obnoxious to political pressure 
than the Legislature, still continued to manifest considerable 
suspicion. But the Taff Vale judgment was followed by the Act 
of 1906. That Act was denounced by Lord Halsbury as one 
‘for legalising tyranny and for the purpose of taking people out- 
side the ordinary Courts of law.’ Word James of Hereford, speak- 
ing of the effect of Clause IV. of that Act, used words not less 
emphatic : ‘ Simply register yourself as a trade union ; whatever 
wrong you may inflict, whatever destruction of property may be 
caused, we, the Legislature, give our blessing to go forth and do 
it.’ But privileges so exceptional were not enough for the Social- 
ists, who had by now captured, to a considerable extent, the 
machinery of these trade associations. They claimed the right, 
out of funds subscribed by their members for specified objects 
sanctioned by the Legislature, to provide payment for members 
of Parliament. To such an appropriation of their funds some of 
the more independent members have demurred, and the highest 
tribunals of the land have sustained their objection. But for men 
of independent temper, those who at present control the policy of 
trade unions have no use. If they object to pay for the mis- 
representation of their political opinions let them go. But to go 
means not only loss of savings, loss of prudent provision against 
sickness, unemployment and old age, it means also, as things 
are, loss of the opportunity of working at the craft to which they 
have been trained. The threat of expulsion from the trade union 
is to the modern workman hardly less terrible than was the 
sentence of excommunication to the medieval Catholic. For 
their valiant resistance to unspeakable tyranny Mr. Osborne and 
those who are associated with him deserve well of the Common- 
wealth. To desert them in the fight to which they are committed 
would be to betray the interests of industrial and political liberty. 
Nobody questions the right of working-men or of electors of any 
other class to combine together for the purpose of promoting 
political objects in which they believe, or to subscribe to funds for 
the payment of members who represent their interests or opinions. 
But it is both good law and sound policy that associations formed 
for the promotion of certain specified objects cannot be utilised for 
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other purposes. More particularly is this the case where special 
privileges have by the Legislature been conferred upon them in 
view of the particular purposes for which they were established. 
The trade unions cannot eat their cake and have it. In the enjoy- 
ment of a position peculiarly privileged they must submit to 
the limitations incidental thereto. How would the trade unions 
—to say nothing of the Courts—regard the appropriation of the 
dividends belonging to the shareholders in the Great Western Rail- 
way Company to a fund for the maintenance of a member of Parlia- 
ment? But if the Socialist majority in a trade union may thus 
flout the opinions of a Liberal or Conservative minority, what is 
there to prevent the Unionist majority among the shareholders of 
the Great Southern and Western defying the wishes and diverting 
the dividends of a Home Rule minority? 

Mr. Frederic Harrison can hardly be accused of either political 
obscurantism or lack of sympathy for the ideals of working-men. 
But no reactionary Tory has denounced more vigorously the idea 
of ‘reversing’ by legislation the principles laid down in the Osborne 
judgment. ‘ For fifty years,’ he writes, ‘I have ardently striven 
to maintain trade-unionism as the main stronghold of Labour for 
bettering its position. And I should see with grief and foreboding 
that the trade interests and the benefits it has secured so long to 
workmen, their children, their homes, should be sacrificed to a 
revolutionary idealism which begins by defying financial honesty 
and the fundamental law of fair contract, and can only end in 
social anarchy and the dissolution of the realm.’* Never was 
liberty, industrial and political, more seriously menaced ; never 
was there a more compelling appeal to the Party to whom, at this 
juncture, its maintenance is pre-eminently confided. Seventy 
years ago Mr. Drummond, then Under-Secretary at the Castle, 
startled the landlords of Ireland by an enunciation of the truism 
that ‘ property has its duties as well as its rights.’ The time has 
clearly come round when it is essential to emphasise a not less 
obvious truism that ‘ property, whether large or small and what- 
ever its nature, has its rights as well as its obligations.’ The 
Socialist attack is delivered all along the line; it may begin with 
the landed properties of the ‘ Mnkes,’ but it will extend to the 
hardly accumulated savings of the thrifty poor. Property is pro- 
perty whether it take the form of land, or of savings invested in 
a trade union or a co-operative society, or, indeed, of labour itself ;° 
and between the different forms of the accursed thing no attack 
can ultimately discriminate. This is a point which, though 





* The Times, October 26, 1910. 
* Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. i. c.x, p. 123: ‘The property 
which every man has in his own labour, as it is the original foundation of all 
other property, so it is the most sacred and inviolable.’ 
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_ obvious to those who think, is not sufficiently impressed upon 
““fliose who do not. It is easy to create prejudice against great 
landlords-and wealthy_capitalists. It would quickly be dissipated 
if the elementary truth were realised that by no possibility can the 
small man ultimately escape if the big man be hit. On the 
contrary, the way of escape is much easier for the big man; in a 
raid on property it is the small owner who is most defenceless. 
Such, as it appears to me, are some of the points at which a 
truly Conservative party is called upon to repel the attack upon 
liberty. But for the moment they all merge in an obligation 
which, if not greater, is more insistent. It is not only individual 
liberty that is in grave peril to-day, nor industrial liberty; it is 
constitutional liberty that is still more grievously threatened. 
I must not abuse the hospitality of this Review by re-stating 
the case in favour of a really effective Second Chamber. More 
than once have I been permitted to make some contribution to 
that discussion. Too tardily has the Conservative party come to 
see, partly under the exhortations of Lord Rosebery, more under 
the pressure of events, that now more than ever there is needed 
the interposition of a strong Second Chamber, and that the need 
is not supplied by the existing House of Lords. Far larger than 
any Second Chamber in the world, it is hopelessly unwieldy in 
size, with the result that the old safety-valve of the Constitution— 
the Royal prerogative of creating peers—is virtually closed. Based 
far more exclusively than any existing Senate or Upper House 
upon the hereditary principle, it adjusts itself too slowly to changes 
in public sentiment. Clothed by an unwritten Constitution with 
powers which are theoretically all but co-ordinate with those of 
the Lower House, it hesitates, sometimes with fatal results, to 
exert them. The result is that while it is frequently exhibited as 
a hindrance to reform, it is not really effective as a barrier to 
revolution. Be it admitted that at the moment its chief offence, 
in the eyes of its enemies, is that it has attempted to frustrate 
various predatory proposals, and to resist ill-digested and unfairly 
conceived schemes of spoliation. No detached critic can deny 
the truth of this charge. But it is nevertheless true that for the 
performance of those functions which properly appertain to a 
Second Chamber the House of Lords is almost unique in its 
ineffectiveness, as it is absolutely unique in its composition. 
Under these circumstances it is difficult to resist the suspicion 
that between its weakness and its constitution there may be some 
connexion. That is clearly the view of the Peers who are now, in 
hot haste, setting their hands to a task which might have been 
effectually accomplished during the relatively quiet times of 
Unionist ascendancy. But however unwisely deferred and tardily 
undertaken, it is a task which no truly Conservative party can 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 406 45 
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neglect, and which must, now or later, be carried through to 
successful accomplishment. Should we fail we shall not only 
become the laughing-stock of nations which in the past have been 
proud to model their political institutions upon our own, but we 
shall facilitate the work of those who are bent, not upon improve- 
ment, but upon destruction. 


Much that I have written above may be deemed more appro- 
priate to a time of armed truce than to a moment of strenuous 
battle. We are once more in the thick of a Party fight the issue 
of which none can forecast. But the war between the essential 
principles of true Conservatism and revolutionary Radicalism, 
between the principles of liberty, industrial, individual and 
political, and those of tyranny is not going to be decided for ever 
by a single encounter. Whichever Party may emerge victorious 
from the struggle which is already upon us, the foregoing con- 
siderations will remain, I venture to submit, not only true but 
apposite. The neglect of them has not tended to edification in 
the past ; it may in the future spell disaster not merely for a Party 
but for the State. 

J. A.-R. Marriorr. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER cannot 
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